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Ezra Stirxs Gannett, the most distinguished victim of the terri- 
ble disaster on the Eastern Railroad, had devoted a long life to the 
service of the community in which he lived, and to that of mankind. 
He was seventy years old, when he died so suddenly. He came 
upon the stage at the time when the supremacy of the ecclesiastical 
system which had ruled New England for nearly two centuries, was 
broken by the Liberal protest led by Buckminster, Norton, Bancroft, 
Worcester, Ware, Channing, and their companions; and he loyally at- 
tached himself to the party of reform, and bore loyally his share of 
all the odium which attached to freedom and inquiry. He chose the 
pulpit for his profession, in his entry upon life, and undoubtedly chose 
rightly. So soon as he entered upon its duties he was appointed to 
be the colleague of the celebrated Dr. Channing, the first preacher 
of his time in America. He filled the place to which he was thus 
assigned, at once so delicate and so honorable, with such fidelity and 
assiduity, he spoke with an eloquence so hearty, from convictions so 
profound, that he at once earned for himself a reputation all his own. 
He did not need to be spoken of as Dr. Channing’s colleague. He 
gave support, energetic, wise, and hearty, to such measures as the 
friends of Liberal religion concerted for using most effectively their - 
forces. Indeed, of many of these méasures, he was himself the first 
deviser as he was the ablest advocate. He shrank from no hardship, 
and was ready to undertake manfully any duty which might be as- 
signed to him in discussion or in organization, with his pen or on the 
platform. 

Nor was the work which thus devolved upon him, and the men 
around him, any trifle. It is easy enough for the men and women of 
to-day, in an atmosphere wholly different from that of half a century 
ago, to say that freedom of religious inquiry is a thing of course, and 
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to reckon it as one of the postulates in any calculation. But they 
ought not forget that the organized ecclesiasticism of the country did 
not mean to have it a thing of course, and that, if it is universal now, 
we owe the breadth of our position to men who have fought for it, 
and fought manfully. Of these men the Unitarian leaders of that day 
were among the most efficient ; and of these leaders Dr. Gannett was 
among the most energetic, hearty, and laborious. The work he loved 
best, and therefore, probably, which he did best, was his work in the 
pulpit. But as president of the Unitarian Association, as founder 
or leader in a large number of charitable institutions, as editor, at one 
or another time, of different periodicals founded in the interests of 
religious literature, he rendered ready and manly service, which it is 
difficult fully to estimate, now that the success of such exertions has 
completely changed the field in which they were made necessary. 
Among others of such labors was the critical work which Dr. Gan- 
nett did as editor of “ Tae Curist1an Examiner” between the years 
1844 and 1849. His acquaintance, by correspondence and in personal 
intimacy, with the leaders of the Liberal religious bodies in England 
and on the continent of Europe, was large; his habits of reading 
made him acquainted with the best theological works of those men 
and those bodies; the critical bent of his mind fitted him in many re- 
gards for editorial duty; and his readiness and alacrity, joined with 
the historical learning of his distinguished colleague, Dr. Lamson, 
gave great vigor to their editorial conduct of the journal. When “ The 
Examiner” was united with this journal, Dr. Gannett honored us with 
his cordial advice and assistance. His last considerable published 
paper is the tender and sympathetic memoir of the friend of his 
life, Gzorce Ticknor, which appeared in our magazine for May. 
Few men understood so well as he what is required in that theolo- 
gical or religious appeal, which, for want of a better name, is generally 
called a “Tract.” Some of the most valuable permanent documents 
of the Unitarian Association were prepared for circulation by him. 
The time has fully come for some competent person to prepare a 
comprehensive history of the several charitable organizations founded 
in Boston on deliberate system, by the men of Dr. Gannett’s genera- 
tion, largely with his advice and assistance, under the immediate in- 
fluence of that new theology which taught every man to “ Honor all 
men,” which a flippant criticism has just now called “The Boston 
Theology.” The set of men, ministers and laymen, who first gave 
themselves here to the establishment of the ecclesiastical methods of 
+ this “new theology,” meant that its theories should be treated under 
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their own eyes in practice; and, with diligent study of the best lights 
in social science, they set on foot a series of institutions, to the en- 
dowment of which they contributed liberally, and to the management 
of which they consecrated their lives. Thus they established a gen- 
eral Christian “ Ministry-at-Large,” responsible for all the town, 
whether church-goers or non-church-goers, a Congregational-Episco- 
pate, pledged to meet, by religious influences, any evil it should find 
at work in the town. Side by side with this Ministry-at-Large, they 
established a central society “to prevent Pauperism,” of which the 
function has been —by placing unemployed labor, by correspond- 
ence with all parts of the country, by the regulation of pawn-brok- 
ing, by the supervision of emigration — to nip in the bud, on a compre- 
hensive system, the evils from which pauperism grows. Yet the 
method on which these men worked recognized the distinction be- 
tween pauperism and poverty. They did not mean, in the rigor with 
which they suppressed pauperism, to be guilty of any want of ten- 
- derness to the poor. Following close, therefore, on the admirable sys- 
tem first elaborated in New York, they created a“ Provident Associa- 
tion,” for the wise and systematic relief of the physical wants of any 
person in want in the town. These three agencies make a complete 
system of internal organization, by which they meant, when Boston 
was a town of forty-five thousand people, to see if, in her increase, 
they could meet the problems which have overwhelmed the larger 
‘cities of the world, in what is falsely called their prosperity. 

Their plans have been counteracted by an experience which in 
1825 was scarcely expected. A wave of Irish emigration has trans- 
formed the Boston for which they studied. More than half of the 
population of Boston to-day is of foreign birth, or children of for- 
eigners. And of this majority of the people, the greater part are 
controlled by the Roman Church, an institution founded on principles 
diametrically opposed to those on which these men were planning. 
For all this, it is to be observed, that if the Boston of to-day, a city 
of three hundred thousand people, is in any sort free from the dan- 
gers they considered ; if in Boston there is no pauper class; if there 
is no festering mass of poverty, crime, and sedition; if there is no 
hireling body to be marched to vote as one or another paymaster 
orders; if there were, in the War, no Commune from which an 
army of rioters could be enlisted; if, on the whole, there is no 
wide-spread hatred of prosperity and wealth among the people who 
work with their hands for daily wages, — the reason is that the men of 
whom we speak, deliberately, and with their eyes open, studied in 
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time the social order of the world, and founded those central institu- 
tions, which from time to time, through half a century, have been 
picking away at bits of the great iceberg, and have melted those bits 
in the atmosphere of Christian life and love. Of these men Dr. 
Gannett was one of the most eager and active. He and his immedi- 
ate friends consorted in the plans we have described, and are to be 
credited with the issue. 

But he himself, looking back on his life, would have asked with 
most eagerness, what had been his success as the minister to his own 
congregation, and as a preacher of the Christian religion. Of the first 
duty, it is enough to say, that no man could be more sedulous or con- 
scientious than he in its discharge. Of the other, —the duty of a 
preacher, — we have said already, that he undoubtedly judged rightly 
of his power, when he chose it for the profession of his life. He had 
extraordinary gifts for extempore speech ; and, in the midst of a pre- 
vailing distrust in New England of this method of address, — the 
only perfect oratory, — he early emancipated himself and his congre- 
gation from the bondage of manuscript, on every occasion where he 
thought he could better advance his purpose in the freedom of speech 
unshackled. Not one of the celebrated platform orators of our time 
had more ease or precision, more brilliancy or intensity of address, — 
pressed with more heart his point, or secured conviction more abso- 
lutely by the fire of his own conviction, than did he, when, under 


whatever inspiration, he decided to throw himself upon his audience, . 


and, in the ardor of his own intense purpose, control the purposes 
of those before him. But an innate self-distrust, or unwillingness to 
work in a way which was not the way of the community in which he 
lived, made him, for the general, write out his discourses, even at 
length with most careful method. There will be found preserved, 
therefore, in those papers, a body of earnest appeal, of clear state- 
ment, of careful argument, which will give younger men a clew to 
the power which he exerted in the community in which he spent his 
life, —and in which it was so wretchedly sacrificed. It will be a 
most impressive exhibition of the varied gifts, and the unflinching 
self-devotion, of a determined, intense, untiring Christian preacher. 
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THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER; 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL STORY. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


I Tu1nk that is the way my father 
would begin. My name is Ethelwyn 
Percivale, and used to be Ethelwyn 
Walton. I always put the Walton in 
between when I write to my father; 
for I think it is quite enough to have 
to leave father and mother behind for 
a husband, without leaving their name 
behind you also. I am fond of lum- 
ber-rooms, and in some houses con- 
sider them far the most interesting 
spots ; but I don’t choose that my old 
name should lie about in the one at 
home. 

I am much afraid of writing non- 
sense; but my father tells me that to 
see things in print is a great help to 
recognizing whether they are nonsense 
or not. And he tells me, too, that his 
friend the publisher, who, — but I 
will speak of him presently, —his 
friend the publisher is not like any 
other publisher he ever met with be- 
fore; for he never grumbles at any al- 


terations writers choose to make, — at 


least he never says any thing, although 
it costs a great deal to shift the types 
again after they are once set up. 
The other part of my excuse for at- 
tempting to write lies simply in tell- 
ing how it came about. 

Ten days ago, my father came up 
from Marshmallows to pay us a visit. 
He is with us now, but we don’t see 
much of him all day; for he is gener- 
ally out with a friend of his in the 
east end, the parson of one of the 


poorest parishes in London, — who 
thanks God that he wasn’t the 
nephew of any bishop to be put into 
a good living, for he learns more about 
the ways of God from having to do 
with plain, yes, vulgar human na- 
ture, than the thickness of the var- 
nish would ever have permitted him 
to discover in what are called the 
higher orders of society. Yet I must 
say, that, amongst those I have recog- 
nized as nearest the sacred commun- 
ism of the early church —a phrase 
of my father’s—are two or three 
people of rank and wealth, whose 
names are written in heaven, and need 
not be set down in my poor story. 

A few days ago, then, my father, 
coming home to dinner, brought with 
him the publisher of the two books 
called, “ The Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
borhood,” and “The Seaboard Parish.” 
The first of these had lain by him for _ 
some years before my father’ could 
publish it; and then he remodelled it 
a little for the magazine in which it 
came out, a portion at atime. The 
second was written at the request of 
Mr. S., who wanted something more 
of the same sort; and now, after 
some years, he had begun again to 
represent to my father, at intervals, 
the necessity for another story to com- 
plete the trilogy, as he called it: in- 
sisting, when my father objected the 
difficulties of growing years and failing 
judgment, that indeed he owed it to 
him; for he had left him in the lurch, 
as it were, with an incomplete story, 
not to say an uncompleted series. 
My father still objected, and Mr. S. 
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still urged, until, at length, my father 

said—this I learned afterwards, of 
course — “ What would you say if I 
found you a substitute?” “That de- 
pends on who the substitute might be, 
Mr. Walton,” said Mr. S. The re- 
sult of their talk was that my father 
brought him home to dinner that day ; 
and hence it comes, that, with some 
real fear and much _ metaphorical 
trembling, I am now writing this. 
I wonder if anybody will ever read 
it. This my first chapter shall be 
composed of a little of the talk that 
passed at our dinner-table that day. 
Mr. Blackstone was the only other 
strangr present; and he certainly 
was not much of a stranger. 

“Do you keep a diary, Mrs. Per- 
civale ?” asked Mr. 8., with a twinkle 
in his eye, as if he expected an indig- 
nant repudiation. 

“JT would rather keep a rag and 
bottle shop,” I answered: at which 
Mr. Blackstone burst into qne of his 
splendid roars of laughter; for if 
ever a man could laugh like a Chris- 
tian who believed the world was in a 
fair way after all, that man was Mr. 
Blackstone; and even my husband, 
who seldom laughs at any thing I say 
with more than his eyes, was infected 
by it, and laughed heartily. 

“ That’s rather a strong assertion, 
my love,” said my father. “Pray, 
what do you mean by it?” 

“T mean, papa,” I answered, “ that 
it would be a more profitable employ- 
ment to keep the one than the 
other.” 

“TI suppose you think,” said Mr. 
Blackstone, “ that the lady who keeps 
a diary is in the same danger as the 
old woman who prided herself in 
keeping a strict account of her per- 
sonal expenses. And it always was 
correct; for when she could not get it 
to balance at the end of the week, 
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she brought it right by putting down 
the deficit as charity.” 

“That’s just what I mean,” I said. 

“ But,” resumed Mr. S., “I did not 
mean a diary of your feelings, but 
of the events of the day and hour.” 

“ Which are never in themselves 
worth putting down,” I said: “ All 
that is worth remembering will find 
for itself some convenient cranny to 
go to sleep in till it is wanted, with- 
out being made a poor mummy of in 
a diary.” 

“If you have such a memory, I 
grant that is ~better, even for my 
purpose, much better,” said Mr. S. 

“For your purpose!” I repeated, 
in surprise. “I beg your pardon ; but 
what designs can you have upon my 
memory ?” 

“ Well, I suppose I had better be 
as straightforward as I know you 
would like me to be, Mrs. Percivale. 
I want you to make up the sum your 
father owes me. He owed me three 
books ; he has paid me two. I want 
the third from you.” 

I laughed; for the very notion of 
writing a book seemed preposterous. 

“]T want you, under feigned names 
of course,” he went on, “as are all 
the names in your father’s two books, 
to give me the further history of the 
family,.and in particular your own 
experiences in London. I am confi- 
dent the history of your married life 
must contain a number of incidents 
which, without the least danger of 
indiscretion, might be communicated 
to the public to the great advantage 
of all who read them.” 

“You forget,” I said, hardly be- 
lieving him to be in earnest, “that I 
should be exposing my story to you 
and Mr. Blackstone at least. If I 
were to make the absurd attempt, — I 
mean absurd as regards my ability, — 
I should be always thinking of you 
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two as my public, and whether it 
would be right for me to say this and 
say that ; which you may see at once, 
would render it impossible for me to 
write at all.” 

“T think I can suggest a way out 
of that difficulty, Wynnie,” said my 
father. ‘“ You must write freely, all 
you feel inclined to write, and then 
let your husband see it. You may 
be content to let all pass that he 
passes.” 

“ You don’t say you really mean it, 
papa! The thing is perfectly impos- 
sible. I never wrote a book in my life, 
and” — 

“No more did I, my dear, before I 
began my first.” 

“ But you grew up to it by degrees, 
papa!” 

“T have no doubt that will make it 
the easier for you, when you try. I 
am so far, at least, a Darwinian as to 
believe that.” 


“ But, really, Mr. S. ought to have 
more sense —I beg your pardon, Mr. 
S.; but it is perfectly absurd to sup- 
pose me capable of finishing any 


thing my father has begun. I assure 
you I don’t feel flattered by your pro- 
posal. I have got a man of more 
consequence for a father than that 
would imply.” 

All this time my tall husband sat 
silent at the foot of the table, as if he 
had nothing on earth to do with the 
affair, instead of coming to my assist- 
ance, when, as I thought, I really 
needed it, especially seeing my own 
father was of the combination against 
me; for what can be more miserable 
than to be taken for wiser or better 
or cleverer than you know perfectly 
well you are. I looked down the 
table, straight and sharp at him, 
thinking to rouse him by the most 
powerful of silent appeals; and when 
he opened his mouth very solemnly, 
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staring at me in return down all the 
length of the table, I thought I had 
succeeded. But I was not a little 
surprised, when I heard him say, — 

“TI think, Wynnie, as your father 
and Mr. 8S. appear to wish it, you 
might at least try.” 

This almost overcame me, and I 
was very near,—never mind what. 
I bit my lips, and tried to smile, but 
felt as if all my friends had forsaken 
me, and were about to turn me out to 
beg my bread. How on earth could 
I write a book without making a fool 
of myself? 

“ You know, Mrs. Percivale,” said 
Mr. 8., “ you needn’t be afraid about 
the composition, and the spelling, and 
all that. We can easily set those to 
rights at the office.” 

He couldn’t have done any thing 
better to send the lump out of my 
throat ; for this made me angry. 

“T am not in the least anxious 
about the spelling,” I answered; “ and 
for the rest,-pray what is to become 
of me, if what you print should hap- 
pen to be praised by somebody who 
likes my husband or my father, and 
therefore wants to say a good word 
forme? That’s what a good deal of 
reviewing comes to, I understand. 
Am I to receive in silence what 
doesn’t belong to me, or am I to send 
a letter to the papers to say that the 
whole thing was patched and polished 
at the printing-office, and that I have 
no right to more than perhaps a fourth 
part of the commendation? How 
would that do?” 

“ But you forget it is not to have 
your name to it,” he said; “and so it 
won’t matter a bit. There will be 
nothing dishonest about it.” 

“ You forget, that, although nobody 
knows my real name, everybody will 
know that I am the daughter of that 
Mr. Walton who would have thrown 
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his pen in the fire if you had meddled 
with any thing he wrote. They 
would be praising me, if they praised 
at all. The name is nothing. Of 
all things, to have praise you don’t 
desérve, and not to be able to reject 
it, is the most miserable! It is as 
bad as painting one’s face.” 

“ Hardly a case in point,” said Mr. 
Blackstone. “ For the artificial com- 
plexion would be your own work, and 
the other would not.” 

“Tf you come to discuss that ques- 
tion,” said my father, “we must all 
confess we have had in our day to 
pocket a good many more praises than 
we had aright to. I agree with you, 
however, my child, that we mus not 
connive at any thing of the sort. So 
I will propose this clause in the bar- 
gain between you and Mr. S.; name- 
ly, that, if he finds any fault with 
your work, he shall send it back to 
yourself to be set right, and, if you 
cannot do so to his mind, you shall be 
off the bargain.” J 

“ But papa, — Percivale, — both of 
you know well enough that nothing 


ever happened to me worth telling.” - 


“T am sorry your life has been so 
very uninteresting, wife,” said my 
husband grimly; for his fun is always 
so like earnest! 

“You know well enough what I 
mean, husband. It does not follow 
that what has been interesting enough 
to you and me will be interesting to 
people who know nothing at all about 
us to begin with.” 

“It depends on how it is told,” said 
Mr. S. 

“Then, I beg leave to say, that I 
never had an original thought in my 
life; and that, if I were to attempt to 
tell my history, the result would be as 
silly a narrative as ever one old wo- 
man told another by the workhouse 
fire.” 
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“ And I only wish I could hear the 
one old woman tell her story to the 
other,” said my father. 

“Ah! but that’s because you see 
ever so much more in it than shows. 
You always see through the words 
and the things to something lying be- 
hind them,” I said. 

“ Well, if you told the story rightly, 
other people would see such things 
behind it too.” 

“ Not enough of people to make it 
worth while for Mr. §. to print it,” I 
said. 

“ He’s not going to print it except 
he thinks it worth his while; and you 
may safely leave that to him,” said 
my husband. 

“ And so I’m to write a book as big 
as ‘The Annals;’ and, after I’ve been 
slaving at it for half a century or so, 
I’m to be told it won’t do, and all my 
labor must go for nothing? I must 
say the proposal is rather a cool one 
to make, —to the mother of a fam- 
ily.” 

“Not at all; that’s not it, I mean,” 
said Mr. §.; “if you will write a dozen 
pages or so, I shall be able to judge 
by those well enough, —at least, I 
will take all the responsibility on my- 
self after that.” 

“There’s a fair offer!” said my 
husband. “It seems to me, Wynnie, 
that all that is wanted of you is to 
tell your tale so that other people can 
recognize the human heart in it, — 
the heart that is like their own, and 
be able to feel as if they were them- 
selves going through the things you 
recount.” 

“You describe the work of a genius, 
and coolly ask me to do it. Besides, 
I don’t want to be set thinking about 
my heart, and all that,” I said peev- 
ishly. 

“ Now, don’t be raising objections 
where none exist,” he returned. 
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“Tf you mean I am pretending to 
object, I have only to say that I feel all 
one great objection to the whole affair, 
and that I won’t touch it.” 

They were all silent; and I felt as 
if I had behaved ungraciously. Then 
first I felt as if I might have to do it, 
after all. But I couldn’t see my way 
in the least. 

“ Now, what is there,” I asked, “in 
all my life that is worth setting down, 
—I mean, as I should be able to set 
it down?” 

“What do you ladies talk about 
now in your morning calls?” sug- 
gested Mr. Blackstone, with a hu- 
morous glance from his deep black 
eyes. 

“ Nothing worth writing about, as 
I am sure you will readily believe, 
Mr. Blackstone,” I answered. 

“How comes it to be interesting, 
then ?” 

“But it isn’t. They — we —only 
talk about the weather and our chil- 
dren and servants, and that sort of 
thing.” 

“ Well /” said Mr. S., “and I wish 
I could get any thing sensible about 
the weather and children and ser- 
vants, and that sort of thing, for my 
magazine. I have a weakness in the 
direction of the sensible.” 

“ But there never is any thing sen- 
sible said about any of them, — not 
that I know of.” 

“ Now, Wynnie, I am sure you are 
wrong,” said my father. “There is 
your friend, Mrs. Cromwell: I am 
certain she, sometimes at least, must 
say what is worth hearing about such 
matters.” 

“Well, but she’s an exception. 
Besides, she hasn’t any children.” 

“Then,” said my husband, “ there’s 
.Lady Bernard ” — 

“ Ah! but she was like no one else. 
Besides, she is almost a public char- 
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acter, and any thing said about her 
would betray my original.” 

“Tt would be no matter. She is 
beyond caring for that now; and not 
one of her friends could object to any 
thing you who loved her so much 
would say about her.” 

The mention of this lady seemed to 
put some strength into me. I felt as 
if I did know something worth tell- 
ing, and I was silent in my turn. 

“Certainly,” Mr. 8S. resumed, 
“whatever is worth talking about 
is worth writing about, — though not 
perhaps in the way it is talked about. 
Besides, Mrs. Percivale, my clients 
want to know more about your sisters, 
and little Theodora, or Dorothea, or — 
what was her name in the book?” — 

The end of it was, that I agreed to 
try to the extent of a dozen pages or 
80. 


CHAPTER IL 
I TRY. 


I Hore no one will think I try to 
write like my father; for that would 
be to go against what he always made 
a great point of, — that nobody what- 
ever should imitate any other person 
whatever, but in modesty and humil- 
ity allow the seed that God had sown 
in her to grow. He said all imitation 
tended to dwarf and distort the plant, 
if it even allowed the seed to germi- 
nate at all. So, if I do write like him, 
it will be because I cannot help it. 

I will just look how “ The Seaboard 
Parish” ends, and perhaps that will 
put into my head how I ought to 
begin. I see my father does mention 
that I had then been Mrs. Percivale 
for many years. Not so very many 
though, —five or six, if I remember 
rightly, and that is three or four years 
ago. Yes; I have been married nine 
years. I may as well say a word as 
to how it came about; and, if Percivale 
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doesn’t like it, the remedy lies in his 
pen. I shall be far more thankful to 
have any thing struck out on suspicion 
than remain on sufferance. 

After our return home from Kilk- 
haven, my father and mother had a 
good many talks about me and Per- 
civale, and sometimes they took dif- 
ferent sides. I will give a shadow of 
one of these conversations. I think 
ladies can write fully as natural talk 
as gentlemen can, though the bits be- 
tween mayn’t be so good. 

Mother.—I am afraid, my dear 
husband [This was my mother’s 
most solemn mode of addressing my 
father], “they are too like each 

- other to make a suitable match.” 

Father.—Iam sorry to learn you 
consider me so very unlike yourself, 
Ethelwyn. I had hoped there was a 
very strong resemblance indeed, and 
that the match had not proved alto- 
gether unsuitable. 

Mother.— Just think, though, 
what would have become of me by 
this time, if you had been half as un- 
believing a creature as I was. In- 
deed, I fear sometimes I am not much 
better now. 

Father. —I think I am, then; and 
I know you’ve done me nothing but 
good with your unbelief. It was just 
because I was of the same sort pre- 


cisely that I was able to understand’ 


and help you. My circumstances and 
education and superior years— 

Mother. — Now, don’t plume your- 
self on that, Harry; for you know 
everybody says you look much the 
younger of the two. 

Father. —I had no idea that every- 
body was so rude. I repeat, that my 
more years, as well as my severer 
education, had, no doubt, helped me 
a little further on before I came to 
know you; but it was only in virtue 
of the doubt in me that I was able to 


understand and appreciate the doubt - 


in you. 

Mother.— But then you had at 
least begun to leave it behind before 
I knew you, and so had grown able to 
help me. And Mr. Percivale does 
not seem, by all I can make out, a 
bit nearer believing in any thing than 
poor Wynnie herself. 

Father. — At least, he doesn’t fan- 
cy he believes when he does not, as 
so many do, and consider themselves 
superior persons in consequence. I 
don’t know that it would have done 
you any great harm, Miss Ethelwyn, 
to have made my acquaintance when 
I was in the worst of my doubts con- 
cerning the truth of things. Allow 
me to tell you that I was nearer mak- 
ing shipwreck of my faith at a certain 
period than I ever was before or have 
been since. 

Mother. — What period was that ? 

Father.—Just the little while 
when I had lost all hope of ever mar- 
rying you, —unbeliever as you count- 
ed yourself. 

Mother. — You don’t mean to say 
you would have ceased to believe in 
God, if he hadn’t given you your own 
way? 

Father. —No, my dear. I firmly 
believe, that, had I never married you, 
I should have come in the end to say, 
“Thy will be done,” and to believe that 
it must be all right, however hard to 
bear. But, oh, what a terrible thing 
it would have been, and what a fright- 
ful valley of the shadow of death I 
should have had to go through first! 

[I know my mother said nothing 
more just then, but let my father have 
it all his own way for a while. ] 

Father. — You see, this Percivale 
is an honest man. I don’t exactly 
know how he has been brought up; 
and it is quite possible he may have 
had such evil instruction in Christian- 
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ity that he attributes to it doctrines 
which, if I supposed they actually be- 
longed to it, would make me reject it 
at once as ungodlike and bad. I 
have found this the case sometimes. 
I remember once being astonished to 
hear a certain noble-minded lady ut- 
ter some indignant words against 
what I considered a very weighty 
doctrine of Christianity; but, listen- 
ing, I soon found that what she sup- 
posed the doctrine to contain was some- 
thing considered vastly unchristian. 
This may be the case with Percivale, 
though I never heard him say a word 
of the kind. I think his difficulty 
comes mainly from seeing so much suf- 
fering in the world, that he cannot im- 
agine the presence and rule of a good 
God, and therefore lies with religion 
rather than with Christianity as yet. 
Tam all but certain, the only thing that 
will ever make him able to believe in 
a God at all is meditation on the 
Christian idea of God, —I mean the 
idea of God in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself, — not that pagan cor- 
ruption of Christ in God reconciling 
him to the world. He will then see 
that suffering is not either wrath or 
neglect, but pure-hearted love and 
tenderness. But we must give him 
time, wife ; as God has borne with us, 
we must believe that he bears with 
others, and so learn to wait in hope- 
ful patience until they, too, see as we 
see. 

And as to trusting our Wynnie 
with Percivale, he seems to be as 
good as she is. I should for my part 
have more apprehension in giving her 
to one who would be called a thorough- 
ly religious man; for not only would 
the unfitness be greater, but such a 
man would be more likely to confirm 
her in doubt, if the phrase be permis- 
sible. She wants what some would 
call homeopathic treatment. And 


how should they be able to love one 
another, if they are not fit to be mar- 
ried to each other? The fitness seems 
inherent to the fact. 

Mother. — But many a two love 
each other who would have loved each 
other a good deal more if they hadn’t 
been married. 

Father. — Then it was most desir- 
able they should find out that what 
they thought a grand affection was 
not worthy of thename. But I don’t 
think there is much fear of that be- 
tween those two. 

Mother. — I don’t, however, see how 
that man is to do her any good, when 
you have tried to make her happy for 
so long, and all in vain. 

Father. — 1 don’t know that it has 
been all in vain. But it is quite pos- 
sible she does not understand me. 
She fancies, I dare say, that I believe 
every thing without any trouble, and 
therefore cannot enter into her diffi- 
culties. 

Mother. — But you have told her 
many and many a time that you do. 

Father. — Yes: and I hope I was 
right ; but the same things look so dif- 
ferent to different people that the 
same words won’t describe them to 
both; and it may seem to her that I 
am talking of something not at all 
like what she is feeling or thinking 
of. But when she sees the troubled 
face of Percivale, she knows that he 
is suffering; and sympathy being 
thus established between them, the 
least word of the one will do more to 
help the other than oceans of argu- 
ment. Love is the one great instruct- 
or. And each will try to be good, 
and to find out for the sake of the 
other. 

Mother. —I don’t like her going 
from home for the help that lay at her 
very door. 

Father. — You know, my dear, you 
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like the Dean’s preaching much bet- 
ter than mine. 

Mother. — Now that is unkind of 
you! 

Father. — And why? [My father 
went on, taking no heed of my moth- 
er’s expostulation.] “ Because, in the 
first place, it is better ; because, in the 
second, it comes in a newer form to 
you, for you have got used to all my 
modes ; in the third place, it has more 
force from the fact that it is not sub- 
ject to the doubt of personal prefer- 
ence; and lastly, because he has a 
large, comprehensive way of asserting 
things, which pleases you better than 
my more dubitant mode of submitting 
them, — all very sound and good rea- 
sons: but still, why be so vexed with 
Wynnie? 

[My mother was now, however, so 
vexed with my father for saying she 
preferred the Dean’s preaching to his, 
— although I doubt very much wheth- 
er it wasn’t true, — that she actually 
walked out of the octagon room where 
they were, and left him to meditate 
on his unkindness. Vexed with her- 
self the next moment, she returned as 
if nothing had happened. I am only 
telling what my mother told me; for 
to her grown daughters she is blessed- 
ly trusting. } 

Mother.— Then if you will have 
them married, husband, will you say 
how on earth you expect them to 
live? He just makes both ends meet 
now: I suppose he doesn’t make 
things out worse than they are; and 
that is his own account of the state 
of his affairs. 

Father.— Ah, yes! that is —a 
secondary consideration, my dear. 
But I have hardly begun to think 
about it yet. There will be a diffi- 
culty there, I can easily imagine ; for 
he is far too independent to let us do 
any thing for him. 


Mother. — And you can’t do much, 
if they would. Really, they oughtn’t 


to marry yet. 


Father. — Really, we must leave it 
tothemselves. I don’t think you and 
I need trouble our heads about it. 
When Percivale considers himself 
prepared to marry, and Wynnie thinks 
he is right, you may be sure they see 
their way to a livelihood without run- 
ning in hopeless debt to their trades- 
people. 

Mother. — Oh, yes! I dare say: 
in some poky little lodging or other! 

Father. — For my part, Ethelwyn, 
I think it better to build castles in 
the air than huts in the smoke. But 
seriously, a little poverty and a little 
struggling would be a most healthy 
and healing thing for Wynnie. It 
hasn’t done Percivale much good yet, 
I confess; for he is far too indiffer- 
ent to his own comforts to mind it: 
but it will be quite another thing 
when he has a young wife and per- 
haps children depending upon him. 
Then his poverty may begin to hurt 
him, and so do him some good. 


It may seem odd that my father 
and mother should now be taking 
such opposite sides to those they took 
when the question of our engagement 
was first started, as represented by 
my father in “ The Seaboard Parish.” 
But it will seem inconsistent to none 
of the family ; for it was no unusual 
thing for them to take opposite sides 
to those they had previously advo- 
cated, — each happening at the time, 
possibly enlightened by the foregone 
arguments of the other, to be im- 
pressed with the correlate truth, 
as my father calls the other side of 
a thing. Besides, engagement and 
marriage are two different things ; and 
although my mother was the first to 
recognize the good of our being en- 
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gaged, when it came to marriage she 
got frightened, I think. Any how, I 
have her authority for saying that 
something like this passed between 
her and my father on the subject. 

Discussion between them differed 
in this from what I have generally 
heard between married people, that 
it was always founded on a tacit un- 
derstanding of certain unmentioned 
principles ; and no doubt sometimes, if 
a stranger had been present, he would 
have been bewildered as to the very 
meaning of what they were saying. 
But we girls generally understood : and 
I fancy we learned more from their dif- 
ferences than from their agreements ; 
for of course it was the differences 
that brought out their minds most, 
and chiefly led us to think that we 
might understand. In our house 
there were very few of those mys- 
teries which in some houses seem so 
to abound; and I think the openness 
with which every question, for whose 
concealment there was no special 
reason, was discussed, did more than 
even any direct instruction we re- 
ceived to develop what thinking fac- 
ulty might be in us. Nor was there 
much reason to dread that my small 
brothers might repeat any thing. I 
remember hearing Harry say to Char- 
ley once, they being then eight and 
nine years old, “That is mamma’s 
opinion, Charley, not yours; and 
you know we must not repeat what 
we hear.” 

They soon came to be of one mind 
about Mr. Percivale and me: for 
indeed the only real ground for doubt 
that had ever existed was, whether 
I was good enough for him; and for 
my part, I knew then and know now, 
that I was and am dreadfully inferior 
to him. And notwithstanding the 
tremendous work women are now 
making about their rights (and, in 


as far as they are their rights, I hope 
to goodness they may get them, if it 
were only that certain who make me 
feel ashamed of myself because I, too, 
am a. woman, might perhaps then 
drop out of the public regard), — 
notwithstanding this, I venture the 
sweeping assertion, that every woman 
is not as good as every man, and that 
it is not necessary to the dignity of 
a wife that she should assert even 
equality with her husband. Let him 
assert her equality or superiority if 
he will; but, were it a fact, it would 
be a poor one for her to assert, seeing 
her glory is in her husband. To seek 
the chief place is especially unfitting 
the marriage-feast. Whether I be a 
Christian or not, — and I have good 
reason to doubt it every day of my 
life, — at least I see that in the New 
Jerusalem one essential of citizenship 
consists in knowing how to set the 
good in others over against the evil 
in ourselves. 

There, now, my father might have 
said that! and no doubt has said so 
twenty times in my hearing. It is, 
however, only ‘since I was married 
that I have come to see it for myself; 
and, now that I do see it, I have a 
right to say it. 

So we were married at last. My 
mother believes it was my father’s 
good advice to Percivale concerning 
the sort of pictures he painted, that 
brought it about. For certainly soon 
after we were engaged, he began to 
have what his artist friends called a 
run of luck: he sold one picture after 
another in a very extraordinary and 
hopeful manner. But Percivale says 
it was his love for me —indeed he 
does — which enabled him to see not 
only much deeper into things, but 
also to see much better the bloom 
that hangs about every thing, and so 
to paint much better pictures than 
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before. He felt, he said, that he had 
a hold now where before he had only 
a sight. However this may be, he 
. had got on so well for a while that he 
wrote at last, that, if I was willing to 
share his poverty, it would not, he 
thought, be absolute starvation; and 
I was, of course, perfectly content. I 
can’t put in words — indeed I dare 
not, for fear of writing what would 
be, if not unladylike, at least unchar- 
itable— my contempt for those wo- 
men who, loving a man, hesitate to 
run every risk with him. Of course, 
if they cannot trust him, it is a dif- 
ferent thing. I am not going to say 
any thing about that; for I should be 
out of my depth, — not in the least 
understanding how a woman can love 
a man to whom she cannot look up. 
I believe there are who can; I see 
some men married whom I don’t be- 
lieve any woman ever did or ever 
could respect; all I say is, I don’t 
understand it. 

My father and mother made no ob- 
jection, and were evidently at last 
quite agreed that it would be the best 
thing for both of us; and so, I say, 
we were married. 

I ought to just mention, that, be- 
fore the day arrived, my mother went 
up to London at Percivale’s request, 
to help him in getting together the 
few things absolutely needful for the 
barest commencement of housekeep- 
ing. For the rest, it had been ar- 
ranged that we should furnish by de- 
grees, buying as we saw what we 
liked, and could afford it. The greater 
part of modern fashions in furniture, 
having both been accustomed to the 
stateliness of a more artistic period, 
we detested for their ugliness, and 
chiefly, therefore, we desired to look 
about us at our leisure. 

My mother came back more satis- 
fied with the little house he had taken 
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than I had expected. It was not so 
easy to get one to suit us; for of 
course he required a large room to 
paint in, with a good north light. He 
had however succeeded better than he 
had hoped. 

“ You will find things very different 
from what you have been used to, 
Wynnie,” said my mother. 

“ Of course, mamma; I know that,” 
IT answered. “TI hope I am prepared 
to meet it. If I don’t like it, I shall 
have no one to blame but myself; and 
I don’t see what right people have to 
expect what they have been used to.” 

“There is just this advantage,” 
said my father, “in having been used 
to nice things, that it ought to be 
easier to keep from sinking into the 
sordid, however straitened the new 
circumstances may be, compared with 
the old.” 

On the evening before the wedding, 
my father took me into the octagon 
room, and there knelt down with me 
and my mother, and prayed for me in 
such a wonderful way that I was per- 
fectly astonished and overcome. I 
had never known him to do any thing 
of the kind before. He was not favor- 
able to extempore prayer in public, or 
even in the family, and indeed had 
often seemed willing to omit prayers 
for what I could not always count 
sufficient reason: he had a horror at 
their getting to be a matter of course, 
and a form; for then, he said, they 
ceased to be worship at all, and were 
a@ mere pagan rite, better far left 
alone. I remember also he said, that 
those, however good they might be, 
who urged attention to the forms of 
religion, such as going to church and 
saying prayers, were, however inno- 
cently, just the prophets of Pharisa- 
ism ; that what men had to be stirred 
up to was to lay hold upon God, and 
then they would not fail to find out 




























what religious forms they ought to 
cherish. “The spirit first, and then 
the flesh,” he would say. To put the 
latter before the former was a false- 
hood, and therefore a frightful dan- 
ger, being at the root of all declen- 
sions in the Church, and making 
ever-recurring earthquakes and perse- 
cutions and repentances and reforma- 
tions needful. I find what my father 
used to say coming back so often now 
that I hear so little of it — especially 
as he talks much less, accusing him- 
self of having always talked too much, 
—and I understand itso much better 
now, that I shall be always in danger 
of interrupting my narrative to say 
something that he said. But when 
I commence the next chapter, I 
shall get on faster, I hope. My story 
is like a vessel I saw once being 
launched: it would stick on the stocks, 
instead of sliding away into the ex- 
pectant waters. 


CHAPTER IIL 
MY WEDDING. 


I conrsss the first thing I did 
when I knew myself the next morn- 
ing was to have a good cry. To leave 
the place where I had been born was 
like forsaking the laws and order of 
the Nature I knew, for some other 
Nature it might be, but not known to 
me as such. How, for instance, could 
one who has been used to our bright 
white sun, and our pale modest moon, 
with our soft twilights, and far, mys- 
terious skies of night, be willing to 
fall in with the order of things in a 
planet, such as I have read of some- 
where, with three or four suns, one red 
and another green and another yel- 
low? Only perhaps I’ve taken it all 
up wrong, and I do like looking at a 
landscape for a minute or so through 
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a colored glass; and if it be so, of 
course it all blends, and all we want is 
harmony. What I mean is, that I 
found it a great wrench to leave the 
dear old place, and of course loved it 
more than I had ever loved it. But 
I would get all my crying about that 
over beforehand. It would be bad 
enough afterwards to have to part 
with my father and mother and Con- 
nie, and the rest of them. Only it 
wasn’t like leaving them. You can’t 
leave hearts as you do rooms. You 
can’t leave thoughts as you do books. 
Those you love only come nearer to 
you when you go away from them. 
The same rules don’t hold with thinks 
and things, as my eldest boy distin- 
guished them the other day. 

But somehow I couldn’t get up and 
dress. I seemed to have got very 
fond of my own bed, and the queer 
old crows, as I had called them from 
babyhood, on the chintz curtains, 
and the Chinese paper on the walls 
with the strangest birds and creeping 
things on it. It was a lovely spring 
morning, and the sun was shining 
gloriously. I knew that the rain of 
the last night must be glittering on 
the grass and the young leaves; and 
I heard the birds singing as if they 
knew far more than mere human 
beings, and believed a great deal 
more than they knew. Nobody will 
persuade me that the birds don’t 
mean it; that they sing from any 
thing else than gladness of heart. 
And if they don’t think about cats 
and guns, why should they? Even 
when they fall on the ground, it is 
not without our Father. How hor- 
ridly dull and stupid it seems to say 
that “without your Father” means 
without his knowing it. The Father’s 
mere knowledge of a thing — if that 
could be, which my father says can’t 
— is not the Father. The Father’s 
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tenderness and care and love of it 
all the time, that is the not falling 
without him. When the cat kills 
the bird, as I have seen happen so 
often in our poor little London gar- 
den, God yet saves his bird from his 
cat. There is nothing so bad as it 
looks to our half-sight, our blinding 
perceptions. My father used to say 
we are all walking in a spiritual 
twilight, and are all more or less 
affected with twilight blindness, as 
some people are physically. Perci- 
vale, for one, who is as brave as any 
wife could wish, is far more timid 
than I am in crossing a London 
street in the twilight; he can’t see 
what is coming, and fancies he sees 
what is not coming. But then he 
has faith in me, and never starts 
when I am leading him. 

Well, the birds were singing, and 
Dora and the boys were making a 
great chatter, like a whole colony 
of sparrows, under my window. Still 
I felt as if I had twenty questions to 
settle before I could get up comforta- 
bly, and so lay on and on till the 
breakfast-bell rang: and I was not 
more than half dressed when my 
mother came to see why I was late; 
for I had not been late for ever so 
long before. 

She comforted me as nobody but a 
mother can comfort. Oh, I do hope 
I shall be to my children what my 
mother has been to me! It would be 
such a blessed thing to be a well of 
water whence they may be sure of 
drawing comfort. And all she said 
to me has come true. 

Of course, my father gave me away, 
and Mr. Weir married us. 

It had been before agreed that we 
should have no wedding journey. 
We all liked the old-fashioned plan 
of the bride going straight from her 
father’s house to her husband’s. The 


other way seemed a poor invention, 
just for the sake of something differ- 
ent. So after the wedding, we spent 
the time as we should have done any 
other day, wandering about in groups, 
or sitting and reading, only that we 
were all more smartly dressed; until 
it was time for an early dinner, after 
which we drove to the station, accom- 
panied only by my father and mother. 

After they left us, or rather we left 
them, my husband did not speak to 
me for nearly an hour: I knew why, 
and was very grateful. He would 
not show his new face in the midst 
of my old loves and their sorrows, 
but.would give me time to re-arrange 
the grouping so as myself to bring 
him in when all was ready for him. 
I know that was what he was think- 
ing, or feeling rather; and I under- 
stood him perfectly. At last, when 
I had got things a little tidier inside 
me, and had got my eyes to stop, I 
held out my hand to him, and then— 
I knew that I was his wife. 

This is all I have got to tell, 
though I have plenty more to keep, 
till we get to London. There, instead 
of my father’s nice carriage, we got 
into a jolting, lumbering, horrid cab, 
with my five boxes and Percivale’s 
little portmanteau on the top of it, 
and drove away to Camden Town. 
It cas to a part of it near the Regent’s 
Park ; and so our letters were always, 
according to the divisions of the post- 
office, addressed to Regent’s Park, 
but for all practical intents we were 
in Camden Town. It was indeed a 
change from a fine old house in the 
country; but the street wasn’t much 
uglier than Belgrave Square, or any 
other of those heaps of uglinesses, called 
squares, in the West End; and, after 
what I had been told to expect, I was 
surprised at the prettiness of the little 
house, when I stepped out of the cab 
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and looked about me. It was stuck 
on like a swallow’s nest to the end 
of a great row of commonplace houses, 
nearly a quarter of a mile in length, 
but itself was not the work of one 
of those wretched builders who care 
no more for beauty in what they 
build than a scavenger in the heap 
of mud he scrapes from the street. 
It had been built by a painter for 
himself, in the Tudor style; and 
though Percivale says the idea is not 
very well carried out, I like it much. 

I found it a little dreary when I 
entered though, — from its emptiness. 
The only sitting-room at all prepared 
had just a table and two or three old- 
fashioned chairs in it; not even a 
carpet on the floor. The bedroom 
and dressing-room were also as scanti- 
ly furnished as they well could be. 

“ Don’t be dismayed, my darling,” 
said my husband. “ Look here,” — 
showing me a bunch of notes, — “ we 
shall go out to-morrow and buy all we 
want, — as far as this will go, — and 
then wait forthe rest. It will be such 
a pleasure to buy the things with you, 
and see them come home, and have 
you appoint their places. You and 
Sarah will make the carpets; won’t 
you? And I will put them down, 
and we shall be like birds building 
their nest.” 

“ We have only to line it ; the nest 
is built already.” 

“ Well, neither do the birds build 
the tree. I wonder if they ever sit in 
their oid summer nests in the winter 
nights.” 

“T am afraid not,” I answered ; 
“but I’m ashamed to say I can’t 
tell.” 

“Tt is the only pretty house I know 
in all London,” he went on, “ with a 
studio at the back of it. I have had 
my eye on it for a long time, but 
there seemed no sign of a migratory 
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disposition in the bird who had occu- 
pied it for three years past. All at 
once he spread his wings and flew. I 
count myself very fortunate.” 

“SodolI. But now you must let 
me see your study,” I said. “I hope 
I may sit in it when you’ve got no- 
body there.” 

“As much as ever you like, my 
love,” he answered. “Only I don’t 
want to make all my women like you, 
as I’ve been doing for the last two 
years. You must get me out of that 
somehow.” 

“Easily. I shall be so cross and 
disagreeable that you will get tired 
of me, and find no more difficulty in 
keeping me out of your pictures. 

But he got me out of his pictures 
without that; for when he had me 
always before him he didn’t want to 
be always producing me. 

He led me into the little hall, — 
made lovely by a cast of an unfinished 
Madonna of Michael Angelo’s. let 
into the wall, — and then to the back 
of it, where he opened a small cloth- 
covered door, when there yawned be- 
fore me, below me, and above me, a 
great wide lofty room. Down into it 
led an almost perpendicular stair. 

“So you keep a little private preci- 
pice here,” I said. 

“No, my dear,” he returned ; “ you 
mistake. It is a Jacob’s ladder, — 
or will be in one moment more.” 

He gave me his hand, and led me 
down, 

“This is quite a banqueting-hall, 
Percivale!” I cried, looking round 
me. 

“Tt shall be, the first time I get a 
thousand pounds for a picture,” he re- 
turned. 

“How grand you talk!” I said, 
looking up at him with some wonder ; 
for big words rarely came out of his 
mouth. 
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“Well,” he answered merrily, “I 
had two hundred and seventy-five for 
the last.” 

“That’s a long way off a thou- 
sand,” I returned, with a silly sigh. 

“Quite right; and, therefore, this 
study is a long way off a banqueting- 
hall.” 

There was literally nothing inside 
the seventeen feet cube except one 
chair, one easel, a horrible thing like 
a huge doll, with no end of joints, 
called a lay figure, but Percivale 
called it his bishop ; a number of pic- 
tures leaning their faces against the 
walls in attitudes of grief that their 
beauty was despised and no man 
would buy them; a few casts of legs 
and arms and faces, half a dozen 
murderous-looking weapons, and a 
couple of yards square of the most 
exquisite tapestry I ever saw. 

“Do you like being read to when 
you are at work?” I asked him. 

“ Sometimes, — at certain kinds of 
work, but not by any means always,” 
he answered. “ Will you shut your 
eyes for one minute,” he went on, 
“and, whatever I do, not open them 
till I tell you?” 

“You musn’t hurt me, then, or I 
may open them without being able to 
help it, you know,” I said, closing my 
eyes tight. 

“ Hurt you! ” he repeated, with a 
tone I would not put on paper if I 
could, and the same moment I found 
myself in his arms, carried like a 
baby, for Percivale is one of the 
strongest of men. 

It was only for a few yards, how- 
ever. He laid me down somewhere, 
and told me to open my eyes. 

I could scarcely believe them when 
I did. I was lying on a couch in a 
room, — small, indeed, but beyond ex- 
ception the loveliest I had ever seen. 
At first I was only aware of an ex- 
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quisite harmony of color, and could 
not have told of what it was composed. 
The place was lighted by a soft lamp 
that hung in the middle; and when 
my eyes went up to see where it was 
fastened, I found the ceiling marvel- 
lous in deep blue, with a suspicion of 
green, just like some of the shades of 
a peacock’s feathers, with a multitude 
of gold and red stars upon it. What 
the walls were I could not for some- 
time tell, they were so covered with 
pictures and sketches; against one was 
a lovely little set of book-shelves filled 
with books, and on alittle carved table 
stood a vase of white hot-house flowers, 
with one red camellia. One picture 
had a curtain of green silk before it, 
and by its side hung the wounded 
knight whom his friends were carry- 
ing home to die. 

“Q my Percivale!” I cried, and 
could say no more. 

“ Do you like it?” he asked quietly, 
but with shining eyes. 

“Like it?” I repeated. “Shall I 
like Paradise when I get there? 
But what a lot of money it must have 
cost you!” 

“Not much,” he answered; “not 
more than thirty pounds or so. Ev- 
ery spot of paint there is from my own 
brush.” 

“O Percivale!” 

I must make a conversation of it to 
tell it at all; but what I really did 
say I know no more than the man in 
the moon. 

“The carpet was the only expen- 
sive thing. That must be as thick 
as I could get it; for the floor is of 
stone, and must not come near your 
pretty feet. Guess what the place 
was before.” 

“T should say, the flower of a 
prickly-pear cactus, full of sunlight 
from behind, which a fairy took the 
fancy to swell into a room.” 
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“Tt was a shed, in which the sculp- 
tor who occupied the place before me 
used to keep his wet clay and blocks 
of marble.” 

“Seeing is hardly believing,” I 
said. “Is it to be my room? I 
know you mean it for my room, where 
I can ask you to come when I please, 
and where I can hide when any one 
comes you don’t want me to see.” 

“That is just what I meant it for, 
my Ethelwyn, — and to let you know 
what I would do for you if I could.” 

“T hate the place, Percivale,” I 
said. “What right has it to come 
poking in between you and me, tell- 
ing me what I know and have known 
—for, well, I won’t say how long — 
far better than even you can tell 
me?” 

He looked a little troubled. 

“Ah, my dear!” I said, “let my 
foolish words breathe and die.” 

I wonder sometimes to think how 
seldom I am in that room now. But 
there it is; and somehow I seem to 
know it all the time I am busy else- 
where. 

He made me shut my eyes again, 
and carried me into the study. 

“Now,” he said, “find your way 
to your own room.” 

I looked about me, but could see 
no sign of door. He took up a tall 
stretcher with a canvas on it, and 
revealed the door, at the same time 
showing a likeness of myself, — at the 
top of the Jacob’s ladder, as he called 
it, with one foot on the first step, and 
the other half way to the second. 
The light came from the window on 
my left, which he had turned into a 
western window, in order to get cer- 
tain effects from a supposed sunset. 
I was represented in a white dress, 
tinged with the rose of the west; and 
he had managed, attributing the phe- 
nomenon to the inequalities of the 
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glass in the window, to suggest one 
rosy wing behind me, with just the 
shoulder-roof of another visible. 

“There!” he said. “It is not fin- 
ised yet, but that is how I saw you 
one evening as I was sitting here all 
alone in the twilight.” 

“ But you didn’t really see me like 
that!” I said. “I hardly know,” he 
answered. “I had been forgetting 
every thing else in dreaming about 
you, and — how it was I cannot tell, 
but either in the body or out of the 
body there I saw you, standing just 
so at the top of the stair, smiling to 
me as much as to say, ‘ Have patience. 
My foot is on the first step. I’m 
coming.’ I turned at once to my 
easel, and before the twilight was 
gone had sketched the vision. To- 
morrow, you must sit to me for an 
hour or so; for I will do nothing else 
till I have finished it, and sent it off 
to your father and mother.” 

I may just add that I hear it is 
considered a very fine painting. It 
hangs in the great dining-room at 
home. I wish I were as good as he 
has made it look. 

The next morning, after I had giv- 
en him the sitting he wanted, we set 
out on our furniture hunt; when, 
having keen enough eyes, I caught 
sight of this and of that and of twen- 
ty different things in the brokers’ 
shops. We did not agree about the 
merits of every thing by which one or 
the other was attracted ; but an objec- 
tion by the one always turned the 
other, a little at least, and we bought 
nothing we were not agreed about. 
Yet that evening the hall was piled 
with things sent home to line our 
nest. Percivale, as I have said, had 
saved up some money for the purpose, 
and I had a hundred pounds my fa- 
ther had given me before we started, 
which, never having had more than 
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ten of my own at a time, I was eager 
enough tospend. So we found plenty 
to do for the fortnight during which 
time my mother had promised to say 
nothing to her friends in London of 
our arrival. Percivale also keeping 
out of the way of: his friends, every- 
body thought we were on the Conti- 
nent, or somewhere else, and left 
us to ourselves. And as he had sent 
in his pictures to the Academy, he 
was able to take a rest, which rest 
consisted in working hard at all sorts 
of upholstery, not to mention painters’ 
and carpenters’ work ; so that we soon 
got the little house made into a very 
warm and very pretty nest. I may 
mention that Percivale was particu- 
larly pleased with a cabinet I bought 
for him on the sly, to stand in his 
study, and hold his paints and brushes 
and sketches; for there were all sorts 
of drawers in it, and some that it took 
us a good deal of trouble to find out, 
though he was clever enough to sus- 
pect them from the first, when I 
hadn’t a thought of such a thing; 
and I have often fancied since that 
that cabinet was just like himself, for 
I have been going on finding out 
things in him that I had no idea were 
there when I married him. I had no 
idea that he was a poet, for instance. 
I wonder to this day why he never 
showed me any of his verses before 
we were married. He writes better 
poetry than my father, — at least my 
father says so. Indeed, I soon came 
to feel very ignorant and stupid be- 
side him; he could tell me so many 
things, and especially in art (for he 
had thought about all kinds of it), 
making me understand that there is 
no end to it, any more than to the 
Nature which sets it going, and that 
the more we see into Nature, and try 
to represent it, the more ignorant and 


helpless we find ourselves, until at 
. 
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length I began to wonder whether 
God might not have made the world 
so rich and full just to teach his chil- 
dren humility. For a while I felt 
quite stunned. He very much want- 
ed me to draw; but I thought it was 
no use trying, and, indeed, had no 
heart for it. I spoke to my father 
about it. He said it was indeed 
of no use, if my object was to be able 
to think much of myself, for no one 
could ever succeed in that in the long 
run; but if my object was to reap the 
delight of the truth, it was worth 
while to spend hours and hours on 
trying to draw a single tree-leaf, or 
paint the wing of a moth. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue very first morning after the 
expiry of the fortnight, when I was in 
the kitchen with Sarah, giving her 
instructions about a certain dish as 
if I had made it twenty times, where- 
as I had only just learned how from 
a shilling cookery-book, there came a 
double knock at the door. I guessed 
who it must be. 

“Run, Sarah,” I said, “and show 
Mrs. Morley into the drawing-room.” 

When I entered, there she was, — 
Mrs. Morley, alias Cousin Judy. 

“ Well, little cozzie!” she cried, as 
she kissed me three or four times, 
“T’m glad to see you gone the way 
of womankind, — wooed and married 
and a’! Fate, child! inscrutable 
fate!” and she kissed me again. 

She always calls me little coz, 
though I am a head taller than her- 
self. She is as good as ever, quite as 
brusque, and at the first word appar- 
ently more overbearing. But she is 
as ready to listen to reason as ever 
was woman of my acquaintance ; and 
I think the form of her speech is but 
a somewhat distorted reflex of her per- 
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fect honesty. After a little trifling 
talk, which is sure to come first when 
people are more than ordinarily glad 
to meet, I asked after her children. 
I forget how many there were of 
them, but they were then pretty far 
into the plural number. 

“ Growing like ill weeds,” she said ; 
“as anxious as ever their grand- 
fathers and mothers were to get their 


heads up and do mischief. For my . 


part I wish I was Jove, —to start 
them full grown at once. Or why 
shouldn’t they be made like Eve out 
of their father’s ribs? It would be a 
great comfort to their mother.” 

My father had always been much 
pleased with the results of Judy’s 
training, as contrasted with those of 
his sister’s. The little ones of my 
aunt Martha’s family were always 
wanting something, and always look- 
ing care-worn like their mother, while 
she was always reading them lectures 
on their duty, and never making 
them mind what she said. She would 
represent the self-same thing to them 
over and over, until not merely all 
force, but all sense as well, seemed to 
have forsaken it. Her notion of duty 
was to tell them yet again the duty 
which they had been told at least a 
thousand times already, without the 
slightest result. They were dull 
children, wearisome and uninterest- 
ing. On the other hand, the little 
Morleys were full of life and eager- 
ness. The fault in them was that 
they wouldn’t take petting ; and what’s 
the good of a child that won’t be 
petted? They lacked that some- 
thing which makes a woman feel 
motherly. 

“When did you arrive, cozzie?” 
she asked. 

“A fortnight ago yesterday.” 

“ Ah, you sly thing! What have you 
been doing with yourself all the time?” 
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“ Furnishing.” 

“What! you came into an empty 
house ?” 

“Not quite that, but nearly.” 

“It is very odd I should never have 
seen your husband. We have crossed 
each other twenty times.” 

“Not so very odd, seeing he has 
been my husband only a fortnight.” 

“ What is he like? ” 

“ Like nothing but himself.” 
“Ts he tall?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ts he stout?” 

“No.” 

“ An Adonis?” 

“No.” 

“A Hercules?” 

“ No.” 

“ Very clever, I believe.” 

“ Not at all.” 

For my father had taught me to 
look down on that word. 

“Why did you marry him then?” 

“T didn’t. He married me.” 

“What did you marry him for 
then ?” 

“ For love.” 

* What did you love him for? ” 

“ Because he was a philosopher.” 

“That’s the oddest reason I ever 
heard for marrying a man.” 

“T said for loving him, Judy.” 

Her bright eyes were twinkling 
with fun. 

“Come, cozzie,” she said, “ give 
me a proper reason for falling in love 
with this husband of yours.” 

“Well, I'll tell you, then,” I said; 
“only you musn’t tell any other body ; 
he’s got such a big shaggy head, 
just like a lion’s.” 

“ And such a huge big foot, —just 
like a bear’s?” 

“ Yes, and such great huge hands! 
Why, the two of them go quite round 
my waist! And such big eyes, that 
they look right through me; and such 
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a big heart, that if he saw me doing 
any thing wrong, he would kill me, 
and bury me in it.” 

“Well, I must say, it is the most 
extraordinary description of a husband 
ITever heard. It sounds to me very 
like an ogre.” 

“Yes; Iadmit the description is 
rather ogrish. But then he’s poor, 
and that makes up for a good deal.” 

I was in the humor for talking 
nonsense, and of course expected of 
all people that Judy would under- 
stand my fun. 

“How does that make up for any 
thing ? ” 

“ Because if he is a poor man, he 
isn’t a rich man, and therefore not so 
likely to be a stupid.” 

“ How do you make that out ?” 

“ Because, first of all, the rich man 
doesn’t know what to do with his 
money, whereas my ogre knows what 
to do without it. Then the rich man 
wonders in the morning which waist- 
coat he shall put on, while my ogre 
has but one, besides his Sunday one. 
Then supposing the rich man has 
slept well, and has done a fair stroke or 
two of business, he wants nothing but 
a well-dressed wife, a well-dressed din- 
ner, a few glasses of his favorite wine, 
and the evening paper, well-diluted 
with a sleep in his easy chair, to be 
perfectly satisfied that this world is 
the best of all possible worlds. Now 
my ogre, on the other hand” — 

I was going on to point out how 
frightfully different from all this my 
ogre was, — how he would devour a 
half-cooked chop, and drink a pint of 
ale from the public-house, &c., &c., 
when she interrupted me, saying with 
an odd expression of voice, — 

“You are satirical, cozzie. He’s 
not the worst sort of man you’ve just 
described. A woman might be very 
happy with him. If it weren’t such 
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early days, I should doubt if you 
were as comfortable as you would 
have people think; for how else 
should you be so ill-natured ? ” 

It flashed upon me, that, without 
the least intention, I had been giving 
a very fair portrait of Mr. Morley. I 
felt my face grow as red as fire. 

“ T had no intention of being satiri- 
cal, Judy,” I replied. “I was only 
describing a man the very opposite 
of my husband.” 

“You don’t know mine yet,” she 
said. “You may think ” — 

She actually broke down and cried. 
I had never in my life seen her cry; 
and I was miserable at what I had 
done. Here was a nice beginning of 
social relations in my married life! 

I knelt down, put my arms round 
her, and looked up, in her face. 

“ Dear Judy,” I said, “ you mistake 
me quite. I never thought of Mr. 
Morley when I said that.. How 
should I have dared to say such 
things if I had? He is a most kind, 
good man, and papa and every one is 
glad when he comes toseeus. I dare 
say he does like to sleep well, —I 
know Percivale does; and I don’t 
doubt he likes to get on with what 
he’s at: Percivale does, for he’s ever 
so much better company when ke has 
got on with his picture; and I know 
he likes to see me well dressed, — at 
least I haven’t tried him with any 
thing else yet, for I have plenty of 
clothes for a while; and then for the 
dinner, which I believe was one of 
the points in the description I gave, 
I wish Percivale cared a little more 
for his, for then it would be easier to 
do something for him. As to the 
newspaper, there I fear I must give 
him up, for I have never yet seen him 
with one in his hand. He’s sostupid 
about some things!” 

“ Oh, you’ve found that out! have 
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you? Men are stupid; there’s no 
doubt of that. But you don’t know 
my Walter yet.” 

I looked up, and, behold, Percivale 
was in the room! His face wore such 
a curious expression that I could 
hardly help laughing. And no won- 
der: for here was I on my knees, 
clasping my first visitor, and to all 
appearance pouring out the woes of 
my wedded life in her lap, — woes so 
deep that they drew tears from her as 
she listened. All this flashed upon 
me as I started to my feet, but I 
could give no explanation; I could 
only make haste to introduce my hus- 
band to my cousin Judy. 

He behaved, of course, as if he had 
heard nothing. But I fancy Judy 
caught a glimpse of the awkward 
position, for she plunged into the af- 
fair at once. 

“ Here is my cousin, Mr. Percivale, 
has been abusing my husband to my 
face, calling him rich and stupid, and 
I don’t know what all. I confess he 
is so stupid as to be very fond of 
me, but that’s all I know against 
him.” 

And her handkerchief went once 
more to her eyes. 

“Dear Judy!” I  expostulated, 
“you know I didn’t say one word 
about him.” 

“Of course I do, you silly coz!” 
she cried, and burst out laughing. 
“But I won’t forgive you except you 
make amends by dining with us to- 
morrow.” 

Thus for the time she carried it off; 
but I believe, and have since had 
good reason for believing, that she 
had really mistaken me at first, and 
been much annoyed. 

She and Percivale got on very well. 
He showed her the portrait he was 
still working at, — even accepted one 
or two trifling hini: a to the like- 
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ness, and they parted the best friends 
in the world. 
Glad as I had been to see her, how 
I longed to see the last of her! The 
moment she was gone, I threw my- 
self into his arms, and told him how 
it came about. He laughed heartily. 
“T was a little puzzled,” he said, 
“to hear you informing a lady I had 
never seen that I was so very stupid.” 
“But I wasn’t telling a story, 
either, for you know you are ve-e-e-ry 
stupid, Percivale. You don’t know a 
leg from a shoulder of mutton, and 
you can’t carve a bit. How ever you 
can draw as you do, is a marvel to 
me, when you know nothing about 
the shapes of things. It was very 
wrong to say it, even for the sake of 
covering poor Mrs. Morley’s husband; 
but it was quite true, you know.” 
“Perfectly true, my love,” he said, 
with something else where I’ve only 
put commas ; “ and I mean to remain 
so, in order that you may always 
have something to fall back upon 
when you get yourself into a scrape 
by forgetting that other people have 
husbands as well as you.” 


CHAPTER V. 


WE had agreed, rather against the 
inclination of both of us, to dine the 


next evening with the Morleys. We 
should have preferred our own socie- 
ty, but we could not refuse. 

“ They will be talking to me about 
my pictures,” said my husband, “ and 
that is just what I hate. People 
that know nothing of art, that can’t 
distinguish purple from black, will 
yet parade their ignorance, and ex- 
pect me to be pleased.” 

“Mr. Morley is a well-bred man, 
Percivale,” I said. 

“ That’s the worst of it, they do 
it for good manners; I know the 
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kind of people perfectly. I hate to 
have my pictures praised. It is as 
bad as talking to one’s face about the 
nose upon it.” 

I wonder if all ladies keep their 
husbands waiting. I did that night, 
I know, and, I am afraid, a good 
many times after,—not, however, 
since Percivale told me very seriously 
that being late for dinner was the 
only fault of mine the blame of 
which he would not take on his own 
shoulders. The fact on this occasion 
was, that I could not get my hair 
right. It was the first time I missed 
what I had been used to, and longed 
for the deft fingers of my mother’s 
maid to help me. When I told him 
the cause, he said he would do my 
hair for me next time, if I would 
teach himhow. But I have managed 
very well since without either him or 
a lady’s-maid. 

When we reached Bolivar Square, 


we found the company waiting; and, 
as if for a rebuke to us, the butler 
announced dinner the moment we en- 


tered. I was seated between Mr. 
Morley and a friend of his who took 
me down, Mr. Baddeley, a_ portly 


gentleman, with an expanse of snowy’ 


shirt from which flashed three dia- 
mond studs. A huge gold chain 
reposed upon his front, and on his 
finger shone a brilliant of great size. 
Every thing about him seemed to say, 
“Look how real I am! No shoddy 
about me!” His hands were plump 
and white, and looked as if they did 
not know what dust was. His talk 
sounded very rich, and yet there was 
no pretence in it. His wife looked 
less of a lady than he of a gentle- 
man, for she betrayed conscious im- 
portance. I found afterwards that he 
was the only son of a railway con- 
tractor, who had himself handled the 
spade, but at last died ‘enormously 
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rich. He spoke blandly, but with a 
certain quiet authority which I dis- 
liked. 

“ Are you fond 8f the opera, Mrs. 
Percivale?” he asked me in order to 
make talk. 

“‘T have never been to the opera,” 
I answered. 

“Never been to the opera? Ain’t 
you fond of music? ” 

“Did you ever know a lady that 
wasn’t?” 

“Then you must go to the opera.” 

“But it is just because I fancy 
myself fond of music that I don’t 
think I should like the opera.” 

“ You can’t hear such music any- 
where else.” 

“But the antics of the singers, 
pretending to be in such furies of 
passion, yet modulating every note 
with the cunning of a carver in ivory, 
seems tome so preposterous! For sure- 
ly song springs from a brooding over 
past feeling, —I do not mean lost feel- 
ing; never from present emotion.” 

“ Ah! you would change your mind 
after having once been. I should 
strongly advise you to go, if only for 
once. You ought now, really.” 

“ An artist’s wife must do without 
such expensive amusements, — except 
her husband’s pictures be very popu- 
lar indeed. I might as well cry for 
the moon. The cost of a box at the 
opera for a single night would keep 
my little household for a fortnight.” 

“Ah, well! but you should see 
‘The Barber,’ ” he said. 

“Perhaps if I could hear without 
seeing, I should like it better,” I an- 
swered. 

He fell silent, busying himself with 
his fish, and when he spoke again 
turned to the lady on his left. I went 
on with my dinner. I knew that our 
host had heard wl.at I said, for I saw 
him turn ravher hastily to his butler. 
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_. Mr. Morley is a man difficult to 
describe, stiff in the back, and long 
and loose in the neck, reminding me 
of those toy-birds that bob head and 
tail up and down alternately. When 
he agrees with any thing you say, 
down comes his head with a rectangu- 
lar nod ; when he does not agree with 
you, he is so silent and motionless 
that he leaves you in doubt whether 
he has heard a word of what you 
have been saying. His face is hard, 
and was to me then inscrutable, while 
what he said always seemed to have 
little or nothing to do with what he 
was thinking; and I had not then 
learned whether he had a heart or not. 
His features were well formed, but 
they and his head and face too small 
for his body. He seldom smiled 
except when in doubt. He had, I 
understood, been very successful in 
business, and always looked full of 
schemes. 


“ Have you been to the Academy 
yet?” he asked. 

“No; this is only the first day of 
it.” 

“ Are your husband’s pictures well 
hung ?” 

“ As high as Haman,” I answered ; 


“skied, in fact. 
word, I believe.” 

“T would advise you to avoid slang, 
my dear cousin, — professional slang 
especially; and to remember that 
in London there are no professions 
after six o clock.” 

“Indeed!” I returned. “As we 
came along in the carriage, — cabbage, 
I mean,—I saw no end of shops 
open.” 

“T mean in society, — at dinner, — 
amongst friends, you know.” 

“My dear Mr. Morley, you have 
just done asking me about my hus- 
band’s pictures ; and, if you will listen 
&® moment, you will hear that lady 


That is the right 
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next my husband talking to him 
about Leslie and Turner, and I don’t 
know who more, — all in the trade.” 

. “Hush! hush! I beg,” he almost 
whispered, looking agonized. “That’s 
Mrs. Baddeley. Her husband, next 
to you, is a great picture-buyer. 
That’s why I asked him to meet 
you.” 

“T thought there were no profes- 
sions in London after six o’clock.” 

“T am afraid I have not made my 
meaning quite clear to you.” 

“Not quite. Yet I think I under- 
stand you.” 

“We'll have a talk about it anoth- 
er time.” 

“ With pleasure.” 

It irritated me rather that he 
should talk to me, a married woman, 
as to a little girl who did not know 
how to behave herself; but his pat- 
ronage of my husband displeased me 
far more, and I was on the point of 
committing the terrible blunder of 
asking Mr. Baddeley if he had any 
poor relations ; but I checked myself 
in time, and prayed to know whether 
he was a member of Parliament. 
He answered that he was not in the 
house at present, and asked in return 
why I had wished to know. I an- 
swered that I wanted a bill brought 
in for the punishment of fraudulent 
milkmen; for I couldn’t get a decent 
pennyworth of milk in all Camden 
Town. He laughed, and said it would 
be a very desirable measure, only too 
great an interference with the liberty 
of the subject. I told him that kind 
of liberty was just what law in gen- 
eral owed its existence to, and was 
there on purpose to interfere with ; 
but he did not seem to see it. 

The fact is, I was very silly. 
Proud of being the wife of an artist, 
I resented the social injustice which 
I thought gave artists no place but 
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one of sufferance. Proud also of 
being poor for Percivale’s sake, I made 
a show of my poverty before people 
whom I supposed, rightly enough in 
many cases, to be proud of their 
riches. But I knew nothing of what 
poverty really meant, and was as yet 
only playing at being poor; cherish- 
ing a foolish, though unacknowledged 
notion of protecting my husband’s 
poverty with the egis of my position 
as the daughter of a man of conse- 
quence in his county. I was thus 
wronging the dignity of my hus- 
band’s position, and complimenting 
wealth by making so much of its 
absence. Poverty or wealth ought 
to have been in my eyes such a trifle 
that I never thought of publishing 
whether I was rich or poor. I ought 
to have taken my position without 
wasting a thought on what it might 
appear in the eyes of those about me, 
meeting them on the mere level of 
humanity, and leaving them to settle 
with themselves how they were to 
think of me, and where they were to 
place me. I suspect also, now that I 
think of it, that I looked down upon 
my cousin Judy because she had a 
mere man of business for her hus- 
band; forgetting that our Lord had 
found a ¢ollector of conquered taxes, 
—aman, I presume, with little enough 
of the artistic about him, — one of the 
fittest in his nation to bear the mes- 
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sage of his redemption to the hearts 
of his countrymen. It is his loves 
and his hopes, not his visions and in- 
tentions, by which a man is to be 
judged. My father had taught me 
all this; but I did not understand it 
then, nor until years after I had left 
him. 

“Ts Mrs. Percivale a lady of for- 
tune?” asked Mr. Baddeley of my 
cousin Judy when we were gone, for 
we were the first to leave. 

“Certainly not. Why do you 
ask ?” she returned. 

“ Because, from her talk, I thought 
she must be,” he answered. 

Cousin Judy told me this the next 
day, and I could see she thought I 
had been bragging of my family. 
So I recounted all the conversation 
I had had with him, as nearly as I 
could recollect, and set down the 
question to an impertinent irony. 
But I have since changed my mind: 
I now judge that he could not believe 
any poor person would joke about 
poverty. I never found one of those 
people who go about begging for 
charities believe me when I told him 
the simple truth that I could not 
afford to subscribe. None but a rich 
person, they seem to think, would 
dare such an excuse, and that only 
in the just expectation that its very 
assertion must render it incredi- 
ble. 
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Fry away, fly away, over the sea, 
Sun-loving swallow, for summer is done; 
Come again, come again, come back to me, 
Bringing the summer, and bringing the sun. 
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BROKEN BONES. 


BY ALEXANDER WOOD. 


BrokEN English was the descrip- 
tion once applied by “Punch” to the 
victims of a railway accident. When 
sympathizers shipped to the Texan 
revolutionists carefully packed can- 
non and shell, the bills of lading de- 
scribed them as Hollow Ware. 

So the meanings of words, however 
common in themselves, depend for 
their force upon the recipient. To 
one man, to you it may be, amiable 
but prosaic reader, “broken bones” 
may convey nothing; your neighbor 
in the country may translate it as a 
potential fertilizer; to a third party it 
may suggest much more than these 
pages can develop. 

It has so happened, that interested 
persons have collected thousands of 
fragments of skeletons, have placed 
them in a special building, have 
decorated them with appropriate in- 
signia, and lave set them up to be 
worshipped. 

Washington, from its foundation, 
has been designated, by the Opposi- 
tion of the time, as a whited sepul- 
chre; at least, it is true that one pub- 
lic building there is filled with dead 
men’s bones. One spacious hall is 
crowded to repletion with these frag- 
ments of humanity, that to the citi- 
zen pour forth an epic of patriotism 
and valor, to the philanthropist chant 
a miserere of anguish, to the devotee 
of surgery are the expression of so 
many facts, adding new dogmas and 
confirming old ones in his special 
science. 

Could they speak, what tales might 
they not tell of rebel daring and na- 
tional courage, representing, as they 
do, every army and every battle-field, 


almost every regiment that marched 
in the Four-years’ War! Any blood 
not congealed by the frost of selfish- 
ness, any heart not covered with the 
rust of gain, must flow swifter and 
bound harder at the mere roll-call of 
actions to which they would respond. 
But to excite patriotism, or to inspire 
valor, is not the primary object of this 
paper. 

The writer has had occasion to 
question these trophies of science, and 
he offers here a few of the curious 
facts that thrust themselves among 
the professional answers. And it is 
very rarely that any thing pertaining 
to ourselves, to the reasons why we 
live and the manner in which we live, 
is not of interest tous. The humani 
nihil alienum of the poet is only a 
little broader statement of the prin- 
ciple that we daily see, in modern life, 
giving success to the nostrum venders 
in their myriads of believers and their 
prodigious fortunes. 

Claude Bernard, one of the fore- 
most physiologists of the age, is re- 
ported as beginning his lectures to 
the medical students of Paris, with 
the assertion that the science of medi- 
cine does not exist; and one of the 
wise men of our own East has ad- 
vised that physic be thrown to the 
fishes. Both are learned and honor- 
able men, who teach well in their real 
meanings; and these paradoxical ex- 
pressions diminish by nothing their 
pupils’ and confréres’ respect. As 
long as they teach of the physical 
man, they are honored and held in 
interest. We cannot, if we would, 
divest ourselves of this sympathy 
with ourselves. We must, unless we 
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are desiccated, feel a thrill, selfish 
fhough it is, where life and death are 
dissected for us. Mr. Venus, in his 
“human warious” den, illustrates in 
a mild way the sentiment. But in 
this Golgotha, which any one may 
visit, the most casual observer, if his 
eyes are open at all, cannot but be 
impressed with many-angled surprise. 

The first and most obvious lesson 
learned there is, that when war grasps 
‘its victims, and hurls them out of the 
world, they are frequently as fearfully 
and wonderfully demolished as they 
were fearfully and wonderfully made 
when they glided into it. 

Of course, in a collection whose 
final end is to facilitate the conserva- 
tion of life, there are comparatively 
few examples of that awful instanta- 
neous destruction that goes to make 
up the list of killed in battle. The 


number of wounded, and only secon- 
darily the number of slain, is the 


measure of the mischief inflicted 
upon the enemy. A man killed out- 
right is like a round of ammuni- 
tion expended,—simply gone. The 
wounded are as if the magazine is in 
danger, requiring the constant care 
of others, and are, thereby, a steady 
source of weakness, both on the field 
and subsequently. They are prima- 
rily more of a loss than the killed, 
and they continually impede the ad- 
vance or retreat of an army after- 
ward. “ Aim at their legs” at the 
same time corrects a recruit’s ten- 
dency to overshoot, and indicates .the 
most effective if not the most vital 
seat for disabling the enemy. The 
killed are simply buried, if fortunately 
they may be; and few relics of how 
they are slain grace scientific galler- 
ies. Still, in this vast collection there 
are some. No. 1319 is a bony sau- 
cer, so to speak, formed of the lower 
portion of the skull,—all that re- 
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mained after the impact of some hor- 
rible missile against the head. Con- 
tact and death must have been simul- 
taneous; and the completeness of the 
destruction reminds one of annihila- 
tion. In another part of the hall 
round shot, and the wicked-looking 
fragments into which shell burst, ex- 
cite astonishment that any life es- 
capes destruction where they have 
struck. In the midst of these fruits 
of legitimate warfare is one relic tes- 
tifying to the cruelty of the savage 
that spares nothing. The skull of a 
child of twelve years, pierced by a 
bullet, reposes side by side with those * 
of stalwart men who fell in equal 
battle. In an Indian (and, it is said, 
Mormon) massacre in Utah, one hun- 
dred and eighteen emigrant men, 
women; and children perished; this 
child was one of that party. 

But the reader is not invited to a 
simple feast of horror. Some instruc- 
tion may be gathered, or at least a 
little curious information gleaned, in 
a half-hour’s walk along those shelves. 
Nor to acquire this instruction need 
one be an enthusiast, like the surgical 
pathologist who (very) liberally trans- 
lates nil de mortuis nisi bonum into, 
“there is no good in the dead but 
their bones.” 

It is a popular belief, or supersti- 
tion, that, when the brain is touched 
by a foreign body, death is inevitable 
and speedy. But those holding this 
have not heard of the New Eng- 
lander who had a tamping-iron blown 
through his head, and afterwards 
lived many years, a part of the time 
stage-driving in South America. Or 
of the Frenchman, who, blown up in 
amine and covered with débris, extri- 
cated himself, directed how he should 
be carried to a surgeon’s, and there 
related all the details of the accident, 
notwithstanding his whole forehead 
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was laid open, the skin hung in 
shreds, and the anterior half of the 
brain was completely destroyed, in 
whose stead was a mixture of blood, 
of bony splinters, and of brain sub- 
stance. Or of the Pennsylvania lad, 
who, losing an ounce or two of brain 
by accident, was thereby converted 
from a dull boy into a bright one. 
Brains are of secondary consideration 
with some people. The Museum up- 
on which these remarks are founded 
is an outgrowth of the War; and con- 
sequently it is too young to have re- 
ceived specimens illustrating the fact, 
for it is a fact, that the brain may be 
injured and the patient recover. But 
the manuscript records attached to it 
recount a number of such instances. 
So far as skulls go, it chiefly illus- 
trates the defeats of surgery; for 
however they may disregard the con- 
tents, even the most careless people 
have a weakness for retaining the 
cranial casing. But there is one fine 
specimen that possesses a unique in- 
terest, in having been accepted by a 
party of visitors as belonging to an 
officer, wounded at Chancellorsville, 
who recovered and was at that time 
living in New York. 

But several well-attested specimens 
of the loss of portions of the skull, 
with recovery, may be seen. One con- 
sists of about twelve square inches of 
varying thickness, from the bones of the 
side of the head. A gunshot fracture, 
that required trepanning, was followed 
by disease of the bones so serious, that 
it involved the membranous envelope 
of the brain itself, and exposed that 
organ. It is a fact that the wound 
healed, and the patient was reported 
cured. 

Two skulls near each other, with 
nearly all the bones of the face carried 
away, excite mingled horror and sur- 
prise. The wonder is not that death 
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followed, but that life was prolonged 
after the reception of injuries that 
must have destroyed all resemblance 
to humanity in the living face. In 
one, where the cranial cavity was 
freely opened, death was postponed 
until the eighteenth day ; in the other, 
where the brain was not directly in- 
jured, although its secondary compli- 
cation caused death, three weeks 
elapsed; and both, frightful and 
ghastly as they now appear, show 
that Nature, with her kindly effort, had 
even here attempted the hopeless task 
of repair. Our dear old mother, bad- 
ly as we sometimes treat her, ingrates 
to her as we often are, never deserts 
her own. Mother she may well 
be called; for with an assiduity that 
never wearies, and is always tender, 
she soothes and protects and supports 
her wayward, self-mutilating children. 
Her own tears fill our wounds, and 
they heal; the torn and suffering tis- 
sues are vivified by her own blood. 
Mother is a sacred word, but Nature 
deserves the epithet. 

An exceedingly curious, and, so far 
as it indicates the possibilities of 
Nature, instructive specimen, is the 
following. A soldier was admitted to 
hospital in Baltimore after one of the 
Virginia battles, with loss of vision 
in the right eye, although the external 
injury to the organ was not remarka- 
ble. He could give no special account 
of the wound, or of the course or 
character of the missile. It seemed 
to be one of the ordinary minor cas- 
ualties of a battle, that occur, one 
cannot tell exactly how. The left 
eye was slightly prominent, but its 
functions were unimpaired. The 
wound healed speedily, and the man 
was permitted to go about the city 
freely on a hospital pass. 

More than two months subsequently 
he died after an illness of a few days. 
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An examination then showed that an 
conoidal ball had entered the skull 
through the right eye, and was firmly 
lodged close to and directly behind 
the left eye, a part of whose bony cas- 
ing was somewhat broken and dis- 
placed; and that Nature had thrown 
out new bone sufficient to plaster it 
securely in its place, and to nearly 
entirely close its orifice of entrance. 
The immediate cause of death was a 
small abscess in the brain, where its 
special covering rested upon the bul- 
let. But this must have existed only 
towards the close of life ; and one nat- 
urally inquires, If a bullet can lie for 
weeks without occasioning appreciable 
mischief or being suspected, why 
may it not do so for months? Who 
can prescribe the limit of its inno- 
cence? In another place may be 
seen a large bullet that lay more 
than eighty days in the very sub- 
stance of the brain, and was unsus- 
pected for more than ten weeks. 
Then, why not indefinitely ? 

The conoidal, or, as it is often called, 
the Minie bullet, is a terrible missile ; 
still, strange as it may seem, more 
than one cranium in the collection, 
while succumbing to its force, has ac- 
tually split it in two. One can un- 
derstand how the sharp and irregular 
bones of other parts of the frame may 
batter a leaden ball; but it is difficult 
to conceive that the vault of the head, 
while being broken, should, at the 
same time, halve the agent of destruc- 
tion. Nevertheless, that condition is 
fully illustrated. There is a tradition, 
that from the forehead of a distin- 
guished corps commander (now de- 
ceased), when a younger man in 
Mexico, a bullet dropped, flattened. 
Those who were there report that at 
Val Verde (who that reads this can 
tell when or where the gallant action 
of Val Verde was fought?) a grape- 
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shot glanced from the head of a field- 
officer, and killed a mule. The near- 
est approach to a similar case among 
these is one from a soldier dying of 
typhoid fever, whose forehead was 
found depressed, much as if, when soft, 
the bone at one place had been pushed 
in by the point of the finger. The 
inner surface showed several small 
agglutinated fragments. The history 
of the casualty was unknown, but it 
must have been caused by a non-pene- 
trating missile. There are also to be 
seen several buck-shot that are known 
to have been flattened against the 
forehead without injury to the soldier. 
But perhaps buck-shot hardly deserve 
to be dignified as bullets. 

One may find there instances of 
that paradoxical fracture which in- 
volves that surface of the skull near- 
est the brain, while the outer side, 
that sustained the actual impact of 
the blow, received no injury. Itis no 
wonder that doctors insist that any 
blow upon the head may be dangerous 
when it is possible to have the inner 
side cracked, while the outer side, al- 
though the actual recipient of the 
blow, is whole. This extremely rare, 
but perfectly authentic injury, whose 
possibility has indeed been denied, is 
well illustrated there ; and it is a very 
different thing from what is meant by 
counter-stroke, which also has its 
specimens. 

A singular illustration of the possi- 
bilities of accident is found in a speci- 
men with this curious history. A 
soldier rushed in anger upon his ser- 
geant, who contented himself with 
standing erect and firmly holding his 
straight sword against his thigh. The 
assailant slipped, as he approached, 
and fell upon the weapon, whose point 
entered one nostril, inflicting what 
appeared to be a trivialincision. He 
was regarded as stupefied by the fall, 
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and by whiskey, but the next day he 
died. It was then discovered, that 
instead of very slightly cutting the 
nostril, which at first seemed to be all 
that had happened, the weapon had 
penetrated to the base of the brain, 
and had broken a small but important 
bone, whose fracture is very rare, and 
is usually occasioned only by the most 
marked violence. There were no ex- 
ternal indications of the severity of 
the injury. Such an accident, though 
by no means unprecedented in surgi- 
cal annals, indicates how possible it is 
for an irreparable injury to be masked 
under the most trivial aspect. This 
particular case is capped by one that 
occurred abroad some years ago, 
where a soldier fencing with a walk- 
ing-stick struck his comrade on the 
nostril. The wound was described as 
no greater than a leech-bite. The 
man died in a few days, “but the 
exact nature of the case was never 
even suspected.” At the post-mortem 
examination, the brass ferule of the 
cane was found lodged at the base of 
the brain. 

But the hall is not one of death’s- 
heads alone. The successes as well 
as the failures of surgery are there, — 
if it is not an imposition upon reason 
to style inevitable death a surgical 
failure. Surgery sometimes attempts 
to mitigate suffering, sometimes to 
prolong, and sometimes to preserve 
life. That life is not always saved by 
the surgeon, even when he hopes and 
specifically attempts to save it, should 
not be to his discredit. The mariner, 
whose vessel is wrecked by the tidal 
wave of an earthquake is not to be 
blamed that the forces of Nature are 
so completely irresistible. 

It is more satisfactory, however, to 
examine the evidences of attempted 
conservation than to look at the 
ghastly relics just described. 
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We are often told that popular 
judgment on scientific matters is 
rarely correct, because it is rarely 
based upon adequate information. But 
we now approach a class of cases 
wherein the baldest statement of 
facts appears to present a sufficient 
indication for opinion. One part of 
the hafl contains a curious array of 
cylindrical pieces of bone, all with 
one more or less knob-like extremity, 
and all more or less broken. These 
represent the upper part of the bone 
of the arm, the rounded portion being 
that which moves in the shoulder-joint. 
There was a time, and that not very 
long ago, when a badly broken bone, 
especially near a joint, if interfered 
with at all, was amputated. Com- 
paratively recently a new word, or a 
new application of an old word, arose ; 
and there are one hundred and seven- 
ty-odd examples of excision. “ Ex- 
cision,” or “ exsection,” is the name 
by which “cutting out,” so to speak, 
is distinguished from “ amputation,” 
which is held to mean “ cutting off.” 

About six hundred operations of 
this character are known to have been 
performed at the shoulder within the 
Federal lines during the war; but the 
specimens here collected, alone, are 
believed to greatly exceed in number 
all that were in existence, due to gun- 
shot, at the outbreak of the Rebel- 
lion. 

The owner of a limb, even if it is 
somewhat damaged, possesses advan- 
tages over a man entirely deprived 
that it is unnecessary to recount. 
But the utility of some of even 
these mutilated limbs is remarkable. 
Take but a single case. There may 
be seen the upper six inches of bone 
from the right arm, badly shattered 
by a piece of shell that now lies 
peacefully beside it. But the man at 
this writing is able (and has been for 
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several years) to feed himself with 
his wounded limb, to carry a bucket 
of water with it, and to perform such 
manual labor as does not involve very 
strenuous exertion at the joint itself. 
Twenty years ago he would probably 
have lost his entire arm. 

It would be tedious to enumerate 
details of other cases; but there are 
many, where, after the removal of 
comparatively large portions, the 
patients have been able to attend to 
their ordinary daily business without 
material hinderance. 

The elbow has contributed a large 
share of such specimens; and the hip 
and the knee present a few, too, al- 
though these latter may be viewed 
less as desirable than as occasionally 
possible. Strange as it might at first 


appear, it has been found these excis- 
ions of joints result much more 
favorably than similar operations in 
the “continuity ” as it is called, in the 


length that is to say, of the long bones, 
the joint-surface not being involved. 

But besides these, and other more 
valuable, and, so to speak, familiar 
statistical and operative lessons that 
are taught, some less noteworthy 
thing may be learned, or some curious 
fact be observed, at every shelf. For 
instance, one sees examples of the 
uniformity in the result of similar 
dynamical action, although the forces 
may be applied in apparently differ- 
ent ways. A man leaping from a 
height is apt to break his legs, and 
frequently in a particular manner, if 
he alights upon an unyielding sur- 
face, as the ground. A similar result 
will follow the reverse action of simi- 
lar forces. Two men were standing 
upon the deck of a gun-boat when 
her magazine exploded. Their legs 
were broken, much in the manner 
that would have occurred in a leap 
on deck from aloft. The whole 
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deck violently and suddenly lifted up 
by the explosion, practically leaped 
against them. 

Life is sometimes destroyed by 
accidents that occur in the perform- 
ance of the most trivial undertak- 
ings, as we all know. A man at 
Holly Island attempted to dive: the 
water was but two feet deep, and he 
broke his neck. Another at Louis- 
ville, stout and athletic withal, failed 
in turning a somerset, and a broken 
neck paid the forfeit. One unfortu- 
nate fellow, who was suffering from 
gunshot in the face, illustrated one 
phase of the proverb, “ What is one’s 
food, is another’s poison.” A piece 
of corned beef, unreasonably large 
for the proper channel (perhaps that 
was the reason), started down “the 
wrong way.” It lodged in his wind- 
pipe, and killed him literally at his 
meat, —in token whereof the im- 
pacted bolus may be seen to this day. 

Some puzzling incidents occasion- 
ally happen. One man had his arm 
broken below, and again above his 
elbow, by the same bullet ; which ap- 
pears strange, until it is known that 
the limb was bent at the time it was 
struck. A case may be vouched for 
where one bullet made five openings 
in the skin and did not break a bone. 
In another a ball lodged in the upper 
part of the right thigh, and, several 
months «afterwards, it was cut out 
from near the left knee. A man at 
Mine Run had two _ pocket-knives 
shattered and driven into his thigh. 
One hundred fragments of the knives 
were removed during life, and seven 
after death, of which there is little 
doubt that they, and not the bullet, 
were the direct cause. At Antietam, 
a soldier received a bullet in his open 
mouth. After the same battle a sol- 
dier crouched over a loaded shell, 
cracking nuts upon it: his careless- 
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ness was followed by a speedy explo- 
sion and death. Accidents of this 
character, due to ignorance or folly, 
were not infrequent. One is described 
thus, although the specimen that re- 
sulted does not grace the collection 
under discussion. A soldier at- 
tempted to solve the question whether 
a shell would go off, by placing it on 
one side of a large tree while he, from 
the other side, stretched his arm 
around and struck it with a hammer, 
expecting to withdraw his hand 
quickly enough to avoid injury. The 
shell and the arm both went off. The 
writer once saw two infantry soldiers, 
in front of Richmond, pick up and 
hurl upon the ground, a few feet from 
them, an unexploded shell, to decide 
whether it was of the “time” or 
the “percussion” variety. Raw 
soldiers are reckless almost beyond 
belief. 

An example of the persistence with 
which gunshot injuries harass the 
sufferer is to be found in the case of 
a distinguished major-general who 
was more than once seriously incom- 
moded, if not actually driven from 
the field for a time, by a wound re- 
ceived while a lieutenant in Mexico. 
A volunteer during the Rebellion was 
obliged to have his leg amputated for 
a@ wound received in the United- 
States service, in Florida, thirty years 
before. A less serious secondary in- 
jury occurred to a man, who, as a boy 
of eleven, had lost his leg by machin- 
ery. The stump grew in volume in 
correspondence with the rest of his 
body. He was a mechanic employed 
by government; and, as the record 
runs, he “entered service with an 
‘ artificial leg, in the calf of which he 
was shot.” 

But to revert to our proper topic. 

A lieutenant of Mosby’s command 
was captured, wounded, near Harper’s 
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Ferry. His right arm was broken 
below the shoulder; but the bullet, 
which had not been extracted, could 
not be found. When he died, several 
weeks afterward, the bullet was dis- 
covered lodging in the spine, one of 
the bones of which it had badly 
broken, below the level of the exter- 
nal wound, where its presence had not 
been suspected by himself, or by his 
attendants. It must, of course, have 
struck his arm when it was extended 
in the same line with the back, and 
have followed its long axis. 

There are numerous examples of 
grave wounds of which the recipients 
were at first, and sometimes for a long 
while, unaware, at least as to their 
severity. In one case, several of the 
lower vertebre show themselves badly 
broken by a ball that penetrated to 
the spinal cord, which it bruised. 
The ball lodged; but the soldier for 
several hours was not conscious of 
being wounded, and walked without 
difficulty. When Sedgwick advanced 
upon Fredericksburg, in May, 1863, 
one of his men fell without experien- 
cing pain; and it was found that his 
thigh was broken. He was admitted 
to hospital in Washington five days 
afterward, when there was no exter- 
nal wound of the thigh, and it was 
presumed that the injury came from 
a spent round shot. He died in 
about six weeks; and the thigh-bone 
was found broken and splintered in 
the middle with a conoidal bullet, 
itself partly split, lodged. A small 
wound, that had long been closed, was 
found near the knee; and the course 
of the ball had been so tortuous that 
it had collapsed upon itself, and no 
discharge had indicated the track or 
entrance. From a colored soldier are 
two of the spinal bones badly shat- 
tered by a ball, which entered the 
right breast, passed through a rib, 
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one lung, the diaphragm, and the 
liver, in which latter organ its track 
was three inches in diameter. The 
gentleman who had charge of the 
case reported that “the only symp- 
tom noticeable was hiccough.” Can 
it be an exaggeration ? 

It would tire the most patient 
reader to follow the description of but 
a single specimen of each curious 
kind that might be found here. And 
leaving a great mine of treasure un- 
touched, these paragraphs must close 
with a single illustration of the quiet 
heroism of the War. 

Early in the Rebellion, before the 
days of bounties and of mercenary 
substitutes, one Nathan F volun- 
teered in a regiment raised in Western 

- New York. Nathan was married, and 
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had a family. His brother Charles 
was single, and, insisting that he 
could be better spared, repaired to 
the rendezvous, assumed his brother’s 
name, and took his place in the ranks. 
At every muster he answered to the 
name of Nathan, and was borne upon 
the rolls as such. And so, for two 
years he marched and fought and 
discharged his brother’s service, in his 
brother’s name. When Longstreet 
invested Suffolk, in April, 1863, he 
fell, mortally wounded. In this great 
collection there rests a bone, undis- 
tinguishable to the stranger among 
the multitude of others, that appears 
to illustrate a fracture by grape-shot. 
It is really the memorial of that 
“greater love” whereby one man 
gave up his life for another. 
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BY CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTL 


[Rhymes dedicated without permission to the baby who suggested them.] 


I. 


On, fair to see, 
Bloom-laden cherry-tree ! 
Arranged in sunny white 
An April day’s delight, 
Oh, fair to see ! 


Oh, fair to see, 
Fruit-laden cherry-tree ! 
With balls of shining red 
Decking a leafy head, 
Oh, fair to see! 


II. 
There is one that has a head without an eye; 
And there’s one that has an eye without a head: 
You may find the answer if you try; 


And, when all is said, 


Half the answer hangs upon a thread! 
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III. 


BY LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


“ ARE the hotels in Jerusalem com- 
fortable ? ” asks the stay-at-home trav- 
eller. They are every thing else ; and 
the traveller who needs comfort early 
learns he had better stay at home. 
He will find much to take the place 
of comfort in Jerusalem, especially a 
wonderful zest and excitement. 

The hotel table is full of life and 
animation. Lieut. Warren is telling 
the last discoveries he has made in 
his excavations for Solomon’s Temple. 
Two American ladies tell how they 
have been down to visit these discov- 
eries, lowered in a bucket, and crawl- 
ing some distance on hands and 
knees. They have had the privilege 
of picking away a bit of the original 
foundation. There are three layers 
of cities, one upon the other, within 
the walls of Jerusalem ; and the stay- 
at-home traveller sniffs a little be- 
cause we can none of us know which 
is the real Jerusalem. But we, who 
tread the streets of the latest Jerusa- 
lem of all, find it quite old enough to 
be picturesque and exciting; and its 
site is so irregular and uncertain, 
with ravines and slopes cutting in 
here and there, that we are quite as 
likely to be treading the foot-print of 
the original Jebusites as if we went 
down in a bucket. And all these 
questions are carefully discussed at 
the hotel table. One party believes 
faithfully in Ferguson’s theory, that 
the Holy Sepulchre must have been 
within the enclosure of the Mosque 
of Omar; another has faith in the 
dream of the Empress Helena, and 
declares that it must indeed be in the 


very spot pointed out; and everybody 
is reading up all that was ever writ- 
ten about it. 

We have our artists, too, in the 
dining room. Gerdme, the French 
painter, sits at a side-table, with his 
party, driven in from their tents out- 
side Jerusalem by the storm of the 
night before; and Church, fresh from 
Petra, is at our own table. 

We growl a little at the coffee. 
Everywhere in the East, in native 
houses, in the most dingy of hovels, 
one tastes delicious coffee. Then 
why, since we are so much nearer 
Mocha, should this of Jerusalem taste 
like the coffee of the poorest New- 
England tavern? One of our party 
suggests that “one touch of chiccory 
makes the whole world kin!” 

We stream out from the dining- 
room into the court-yard on which it 
opens. This is an up-stairs court- 
yard, reached by a long flight of 
stone steps from the street. It is 
open above to a clear blue sky. Two 
or three light stairways lead to the 
chambers looking upon a gallery 
above, and all along the steps are 
pots of flowers, vines twining in the 
balustrades, roses in blossom. The 
inner walls of the house are all white 
with fresh whitewash like the tombs 
of the prophets. Along on the stone 
pavement are squatting groups of Arab 
or Jew venders of all the articles 
that Jerusalem produces, — boxes of 
olive-wood, paper-knives, rosaries, 
crosses of the same, mother-of-pearl 
crucifixes and bas-reliefs, books bound 
in olive-wood, photographs, pressed 
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flowers; and there is a jabber of 
every language known. 

Sometimes, as I close my eyes, I 
can hear it all again, —the jargon of 
many tongues. Our landlord was a 
German; and through the open win- 
dow to my room would come the 
clamor of Arabic, Italian, German, 
French, English, Yankee, as though 
the great final fight of Babel was go- 
ing on. Above, the clear blue sky, 
and the clear air of Syria coming in, 
and a strange feeling that this was 
Jerusalem, and that we were there. 

And glad was I to reach this tur- 
moil that first night, in my palanquin 
with my struggling mules ; for the nar- 
row streets were filled with the usual 
Eastern crowd. Beggars started up on 
every side, fearful to look at. The worst 
flock of all was at a corner where the 
narrow street turned at a right angle. 
This, anyhow, would have tried the 
soles of the mules ; and the usual yell- 
ing had begun, and the forms of pre- 
servation necessary to the forward 
mule, when, from a low archway, fa- 
cing us, suddenly emerged the huge 
form of a loaded camel, so grateful at 
getting his head up again that we 
should not think of inviting him to 
go back, even if he could. We 
screamed and yelled louder; a few 
beggars stopped crying backsheesh 
and joined the chorus. My two 
drayomans advanced to the rescue, my 
bandit volunteers out-did themselves, 
and the camel-driver was equal to six 
Amodios. The result was a magnifi- 
cent bit of complaisance on the part 
of the camel. Instead of going on, 
and treading us to the ground, he 
turned to the right majestically and 
preceded us. We followed in pro- 
cession in the midst of the plaudits 
of the multitude, and the camel 
turned off at the first side street. 

The camel is considered an ill- 
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tempered, cross animal. His expres- 
sion, to me, seems that of a haughty 
reserve; as if he would say, “I could 
be cleaner. I might refuse to bear 
any burden, and growl at the first 
ounce instead of the last, but would 
it pay to make a fuss? Life is but 
short, and my feet happily are large.” 
He turns away to the side of the 
street to let you pass ; and you feel it 
is not so much the result of the stick 
and yells of his driver as because he 
happened to choose to at that moment. 
Reserve often passes for sullenness ; 
and it is so with those who keep them- 
selves out of the way, and then growl 
that they are not noticed. But it is 
not so with a camel. Born with splay 
feet, and a convenient hump for bag- 
gage, he is directly made a beast of 
burden, with, perhaps, the instincts of 
@ prince, betrayed by the majestic 
sway of his neck, and the grand air 
with which he blots himself into a 
porch in order to get out of your way. 
He has about him the true element 
of the picturesque. Take a camel 
and a date-palm, and there you have 
the East, — not the camel of the me- 
nagerie; for there his legs look thin, 
and his back is sunken, and the 
magnificent expression of scorn that 
swells his nostrils, when over his na- 
tive sand, dies away into the agony 
of hopelessness. 

But in our excursions in and about 
Jerusalem, our travels were mostly on 
foot. At this time of the rush of 
travellers, it is very difficult to secure 
horses or donkeys for any short excur- 
sion. Carts or carriages are unknown 
in Syria. Our Syrian friend, Miss 
F., born in Jerusalem, had seen Ab- 
del Kader’s coupé in Damascus, and 
the diligence that took her there from 
Beyroot; but she had never experi- 
enced any other wheel vehicles. A 
Syrian road is nothing more defined 
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than a New-England cow-path. It 
had this advantage, that one feels no 
timidity in straying from it. If you 
happen to see a pretty place on the 
hill-side for your lunch, you ‘have no 
hesitation in turning your horse up 
the rocky bank to reach it, as the 
footing is quite as secure as that of 
the path you are leaving. 

There is not, in Jerusalem, the 
charm of the Cairo donkey, with his 
quick, lively pace and easy seat. In 
Egypt, it is just a pleasure to get on 
a donkey, and go coursing across the 
sands, or through the fields freshly 
green with lentils in blossom. Here, 
in Jerusalem, it is Passion-week, and 
there are troops of pilgrims who have 
secured every kind of monture, horse, 
donkey, or camel, smooth or scraggy, 
mostly scraggy. In the streets you 
meet the long files of these proces- 
sions ; the Russian pilgrims often tak- 
ing with them all their families, wife 
in a basket on one side of the camel, 
and children heaped into the other to 
make a balance. 

It is not only the Christians who 
are on pilgrimage at this season; the 
Jews are holding their ceremonies, 
and the Mohammedans assembling for 
their great days. It is singular, that, 
in this picturesque atmosphere, it is 
very difficult to define the differences 
in all these nationalities. There is 
always a procession passing along the 
narrow defiles that answer for roads 
around Jerusalem. One sees a long 
train winding through the ravine be- 
low. It looks as if it might be a 
party of Crusaders, coming in sight of 
Jerusalem for the first time, Godfrey 
de Bouillon heading the party, with a 
turban wound around his casque. Or 
it may be the hostile Saracens mak- 
ing a tour about the city, with Isman 
at their head. Or perhaps it is a 
modern every-day Mussulman proces- 
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sion, starting from the city on its an- 
nual route to the tomb of Moses, by 
the Dead Sea. There are pennants 
flying, flags and gay colors, trains 
of loaded mules. But you suddenly 
discover it is your American friends 
setting out for Hebron, — Mr. Smith 
in front, with a strip of white cotton 
wound about his gray felt hat, with 
white papers behind to keep the sun 
from the back of his neck and his 
shoulders. Stout Mrs. Smith, not far 
away, has a similar turbaned appear- 
ance. ‘ Adriana has picked up a gold- 
striped handkerchief at a bazar to tie 
round her hat; and the son of the 
family displays upon his head a gor- 
geous scarlet-and-gold cufia,bought at 
Cairo. No wonder you should mistake 
them for Saracens, with their hand- 
some black dragoman, Ali, who looks 
as if he might be the attendant of 
Solyman himself! 

It was interesting, when we left 
Alexandria for Brindisi, returning 
home, to see how gradually these pic- 
turesque head-dresses dropped away 
from our travelling companions. We 
had on board the steamer, as we left 
the shore of Egypt, many specimens 
of the full-blooded fez; odd, three- 
story cock-hats, worn by English offi- 
cers returning from India; the com- 
mon felt hat of any country, wound 
about with a white or gay scarf. The 
style looked Eastern; not one of us 
but had the Oriental air. In the rail- 
way from Brindisi, an occasional 
scarlet fez still lingered; but by the 
time we left Turin, the cock-hat and 
the turban had disappeared, and only 
a solitary fez remained, that marked 
the true bona-fide Egyptian official, 
who was to venture with it into 
Paris. 

Gerdme has seized the characteris- 
tic feature of the surroundings of Je- 
rusalem, its defiles with a procession 
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always winding through, in a picture 
painted at this time, that we saw af- 
terward exhibited’ in the Salon in 
Paris. He represents the very at- 
mosphere in which we saw Jerusalem 
some of these days, dark clouds over 
the city behind, and the light of the 
setting sun stretching across the fore- 
ground. There is a train passing 
through the ravine below the Mount 
of Olives; but the people in it are 
looking back, pointing jeeringly,‘ for 
across the front there lie the shadows 
of three crosses. There was some- 
thing impressively true in all the fin- 
ish of this painting, —in the tone of 
the atmosphere, even in the geograph- 
ical position of its hills, and the walls 
of Jerusalem: but, more than all, it 
was true in the sentiment it expressed ; 
for in all these walks about Jerusa- 
lem, the shadow of the cross, a sad re- 
membrance of all that makes Jerusa- 
lem interesting, hangs down the slope 
of its hills, even in the sunniest of its 
days. 

The very first afternoon, after our 
arrival on Sunday, we made our first 
pilgrimage to the Mount of Olives. 
We went out from “St. Stephen’s 
Gate ;” passed “ the tomb of the Vir- 
gin,” and “the garden of Gethsem- 
ane.” One may easily question “the 
right either of these places has to the 
name given it, but one makes no 
question about the Mount of Olives ; 
and here is Jerusalem, and here the 
valley of the Brook Kedron. We sit 
a little while on the bridge across the 
bed of the stream, now dry; yellow 
hyssop grows between the stones, and 
scarlet anemones are scattered in the 
grass upon the bank. We can scarce- 
ly fancy a more lovely spot, — olive- 
orchards on our left; the walls of Je- 
rusalem, shutting in the mosque, at 
the head of the high slope on our 
right. 
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We kept on, up along a steep path 
to the garden of Gethsemane. This 
is so called because its high walls of 
white cement shut in some of the 
oldest olive-trees upon the mountain- 
slope. Yet it seems to have been too 
near, ever to have served as a retreat 
from Jerusalem. Its olive-trees are 
old and gnarled, with twisted trunks, 
and leafless except near the top, 
where are a few straggling branches. 
Within, the little garden is marked 
out into flower-beds, separated off by 
wooden palings; and it was gay with 
sweet-smelling gillyflowers and wall- 
flowers. The olive-trees looked in- 
deed as if they might be nearly two 
thousand years old. The sweet old 
monk, with a cord tied about his yel- 
low-brown frock, who tended the flow- 
ers, looked almost as old. He gave 
us branches of the olive, and huge 
bunches of his fragrant yellow flow- 
ers. A procession was waiting at the 
gate, in honor of Passion-week, to 
take the supposed path of Christ from 
the garden to the Holy Sepulchre. 
It consisted mostly of Syrian women 
from some convent, with handsome 
faces, screened partly with white cot- 
‘ton mantles. They were to pass into 
the gate, and along the Via Dolorosa, 
telling their beads at each marked 
spot, till they reached the sepulchre 
itself. 

Again we kept on, and up the 
mountain. M. Coquerel, in his “ Scenes 
of Travel in Syria,” tells of the pleas- 
ure in reading the words of Christ in 
the midst of scenery in which he 
lived; and I help myself to his words, 
as I recall the afternoon we spent on 
the Mount of Olives, under the olive- 
trees, looking across Kedron to Jeru- 
salem, reading aloud from the New 
Testament. 

“Tt was pleasant to wander,” he 
says, “away from the turreted walls 
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of Tiberias, and to read aloud, in this 
utter solitude, with the light murmur 
of the trembling waves, the Sermon 
on the Mount, those sovereign words 
of Christ which have already regen- 
erated humanity, although they are 
yet far from being thoroughly carried 
out. It seemed to us that in his own 
country we could better understand 
his discourse so full of boldness, his 
familiar parables. Nothing smacks 
of the school, or of the artificial dia- 
lectics of the rabbi. Every thing 
is full of light and the open air; the 
wind of the Spirit blows as it will; 
every seed that germinates becomes a 
living symbol of the kingdom of love 
and truth, that extends and increases 
unperceived. The scarlet anemone 
shines there in the grass, more richly 
clothed, simple flower of the fields as 
it is, than ever, in all his pomp, the 
sumptuous king whose proverbial 
magnificence has not ceased, even to- 
day, to dazzle all the East. 

“Those who have accused Jesus 
of being neither artist nor poet com- 
prehend but ill the words he used, 
and do not permit them their full 
bearing. There reigns in all his dis- 
courses and parables a healthy and 
vigorous sentiment of the riches of 
Nature before his eyes. At the same 
time there is nothing effeminate. 
The mountain air has nothing ener- 
vating in it; the smell of its tall herbs 
is aromatic and vivifying. There is 
nothing petty and soft in this wide 
landscape. It required audacity to 
begin, from the heights of one these 
hills, with saluting and blessing all 
those who were to be persecuted in the 
future, and to declare to a fanatic 
population, that was wild for revolt 
and intoxicated with the hope of hor- 
rible reprisals, that the earth should 
one day be the heritage of the meek. 
In these thoughts lies a deep wisdom, 
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and also a rare energy. He who 
spoke thus was going, with firm step, 
to unmask in Jerusalem itself its 
hypocrites, to sweep from the temple 
the traffickers who bought and sold 
holy things, to confound the scribes, 
representatives of the letter, and the 
priests, heirs of clerical theocracy, and 
there he was to be crucified by them. 

“We do not allow that there was 
any duality in the character of, Jesus, 
—that in Galilee he was a prophet, 
simple and charming, but in Jerusa- 
lem a sad martyr, almost a fanatic. 
For in Galilee itself, from one of the 
mountains that surrounded its peace- 
ful lake, in the very beginning and 
with the first words of his mission, he 
glorified the persecuted and the mar- 
tyrs, and blamed the violence of spir- 
itual despots. From the very first 
day, in Galilee itself, he brought out 
vividly the contrast of his own reli- 
gion, without dogma and without 
priesthood, to the oppressive mechan- 
ism, the tyrannic literalism, of official 
theocracy. He was too free, too full 
of life, too closely in harmony with 
the God of Nature and of love, not to 
be armed beforehand, and at war 
against all the Pharisaisms.” 

And looking here upon all the 
Pharisaisms still existing in the reli- 
gion of the East, whether Mohamme- 
dan, Jewish, or calling itself Christian, 
one wonders the more at this “ auda- 
city” of Jesus. The same boldness 
would now be required of any Chris- 
tian follower who would rise up to re- 
buke these same outside observances 
of Jerusalem. Here are the prayers 
at the corners of the streets, the out- 
side white-washing, the squalor with- 
in. The prayers of the Mohammedans 
are long, “vain repetitions,” done in 
conspicuous places, often, of course,the 
expression of a true devotion, but more 
often obviously “to be seen of men.” 
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But it is not merely in the Moham- 
medan worship, but in the Christian 
Catholic service is seen this “vain 
repetition” of words. In the Holy 
Sepulchre itself, in the Greek and 
Latin churches, with silver lamps 
hanging and tinsel ornaments, with 
shows of long processions and mut- 
tered prayers, there appears an utter 
forgetfulness of the simple teaching of 
Jesus. There is a sad feeling in 
thinking that he would again find the 
same hypocrisy to rebuke, the same 
merchants trafficking in the temples, 
and that even Christianity had not 
purified the religion of the world. 

And yet again, there is something 
encouraging in the reflection that all 
the influence of this outward show 
and pomp of religion is something 
older than Christianity, an inherit- 
ance that hung heavily upon it from 
the beginning, a piece of Oriental show 
that infested the earlierchurch. And 
the time has not yet come that Jesus 
saw afar, “when neither on this 
mountain shall ye worship, nor at Je- 
rusalem,” “for the true worshipper 
shall worship in spirit and in truth.” 

These words sound in one’s ears in 
contradiction to the worship going up 
in Palestine, in mosque and synagogue 
and Holy Sepulchre. A religious 
feeling, we will hope, in the midst of 
all this worship, but a constant prac- 
tice of setting religion aside from life, 
instead of making it the element of 
life, which was the teaching of Christ. 

The encouragement one gathers is 
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. 

this, that though Christianity has not 
become the religion of Christ, it may 
yet be so, —that we need not sadly look 
back to the earlier church for the pure 
Church of Christ, because the words 
of Jesus were not yet fully compre- 
hended, and still wait to be fulfilled ; 
and we can hold to the words of the 
prophecy of Jesus, —“ the time will 
come.” 

“The day when Jesus uttered this 
saying,” says Renan, “he was indeed 
the Son of God. He uttered for the 
first time the words upon which the 
eternal religion will rest. He laid 
the foundation of a pure worship, 
without date, without country ; a wor- 
ship that all elevated souls to the end 
of time will hold to. Not only was 
his religion that day good for human- 
ity alone, it was the absolute religion. 
And, if other planets have inhabit- 
ants endowed with reason and mo- 
rality, their religion cannot be differ- 
ent from that which Jesus proclaimed 
by Jacob’s well. Man has not yet 
attained to it; for the ideal cannot be 
reached in a moment. These words 
of Jesus were a flash of lightning 
across a dark night; it has needed 
eighteen hundred years for the eyes 
of humanity (for an infinitely small 
portion of humanity, let me say) to 
become habituated to it. But the 
flash of light will turn to full day ; and, 
after having passed through all the 
circles of error, humanity will return 
to these words as to the immortal ex- 
pression of his faith and his hope.” 





SING-SONG. 
BY CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 
Setpom “can’t,” 
Seldom “ don’t ;” 
Never “ sha’n’t,” 
Never “ won’t.” 
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MORNING AND EVENING SONGS. 
BY H. H. 


MORNING. 


Lr&E lover, with soft, noiseless feet, 
Speechless and sweet, 

She enters at my chamber-door ; 

I see her, and ask nothing more, 
She is so sweet, so sweet. 


No promise unto me she makes, 
No promise takes : 

But beckons ; I rise up in haste; 

My heart leaps panting with foretaste 
Of what it overtakes. 


By sunlight I can see the shine 
Of things divine 
Within her arms; I see her wings; 
I hear how as she soars she sings, 
In words and tones divine. 


EVENING. 


The blazing chariots of fire 
Roll higher and higher. 

She is translated; she has trod 

No death; she was beloved of God 
He calls her, lifts her higher. 


Never for me she looketh back: 
If I could lack 
Courage to follow, while I hear 
Her song, the right to call her dear 
I should forever lack. 


Low on the chilly earth I lie, 
And watch the sky; 

My pillow is my little sheaf; 

I wonder that I feel no grief 
To see the darkened sky. 


It must be in some holy place 
I, face to face, 
Shall meet her, when from some long sleep 
I wake. God grant that she may keep 
For me a smiling face ! 
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AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF ALPHA DELTA PHI, 
MAY 18, 1871. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


NeEarty twenty of the chief col- 
leges of America assemble here to- 
‘ day. The vision of a far-sighted 
man, who thought it possible to unite 
the educated men of America in a 
certain unseen tie of friendship, is so 
far accomplished. The fittest solem- 
nities of such an occasion would be, 
perhaps, a generous rivalry of letters 
between the institutions represented. 
As Yale and Harvard, Amherst and 
Brown, meet at Lake Quinsigamond 
to test muscle and endurance on the 
water, what if 4. 4. ®. should insti- 
tute such games as those in which 
Herodotus and Pindar won victories 
in the days of laurels? If here, not 
one orator spoke alone, nor one poet 
sang, but if from every alma mater 
there were a lyric, or if he who had 
composed a history first published it 
to the world by reading here a chap- 
ter, and if we awarded to the fittest 
the first wreath of the crowns of thir- 
ty centuries? Well, if from one 
Sybaris or another, it prove that one 
Herodotus or another among you, gen- 
tlemen, have this chapter of history 
in his pocket, or if one Pindar or an- 
other is ready to sing his lay, my 
friend the poet, and I, the more pro- 
saic spokesman, will not delay them 
long. It is ours to introduce the feast 
of learning, which, if we adopt that 
custom of the Alpha Deltas of the Isth- 
mus, will continue, I think, for many 
days. I will be satisfied, in such pref- 
ace, to speak only as one of so many 
representatives of the seats of learn- 
ing. I will not pretend that we are 
all scholars. At the bottom of our 


hearts we know that none of us de- 
serve that name. But I will speak, to 
men of the liberal professions, as one 
who has had a liberal education. To 
education in the liberal arts, in the 
humanities, our colleges are pledged 
and our fraternity is consecrated. 
By education to the humanities, and 
in the liberal arts, our lives have been 
blessed, we are the men we are, and 
we enjoy what we enjoy. In daily 
life we may be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water; but we hew and we 
draw with a certain divine energy, 
and can make the humblest duty 
shine. Nay: this also is true, that 
from the moment when we elected 
liberal study for our study, the liber- 
al arts for our arts, the liberal profes- 
sions for our callings, —the whole 
community-combined to help us on. 
For us it has endowed its Yale and 
its Cornell. For us it has founded 
the Astor Library and the Franklin 
Academy. For us it established in 
every new State marked out upon the 
map in the wilderness, such a founda- 
tion for a university as no emperor of 
them all ever gives to letters. We 
then, as men of the liberal professions 
or as those who look forward to them, 
consider, almost of course, when we 
meet together, what are the essential 
attributes of these professions, and 
what we owe, in every-day life, to 
Church and State, which have vied 
with each other in establishing them 
and maintaining them. 

Noblesse Oblige!— Our privilege 
compels us! This was the battle-cry 
with which the Duke de Levis, one of 
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eS 
the old régime of France, tried to 
quicken the new noblesse, created by 
Napoleon, and to point them their 
duty in the State. The French dic- 
tionaries of to-day will tell you that 
it is an “old proverb.” The idea is 
as old and as new as the word of Him 
who said, he “ who is greatest among 
you shall be your servant.” But this 
was not an idea believed in by the old 
noblesse of France. And its revival 
in new expression, when Napoleon 
tried to renew that nobility, marks 
well enough the period in modern his- 
tory when the world was becoming so 
far Christian that men of great oppor- 
* tunities were all taught that they had 
great responsibilities. The Count 


Laborde is my authority for saying 
that this noble Christian axiom is in 
form thus modern. 

The old noblesse of France never 
made public expression of the idea. 
But the motto illustrates fairly enough 
the responsibility, which, in all coun- 


tries and in all times, is on the lead- 
ers of the people. In our country, in 
our time, it is the responsibility which 
rests on the men of liberal culture 
and of the liberal professions. Public 
spirit, which is the life-breath of the 
commonwealth ; publicus spiritus, the 
breath, which if it cannot draw, it 
is stifled, and dies; public spirit, 
which colors red the lazy life-blood of 
the State, gives it its oxygen, gives 
it quickness, gives it victory, — public 
spirit will so quicken it, if we do our 
duty, speak our word, put our shoul- 
ders to the wheel. If we fail, that 
public spirit pants heavily and slow- 
ly. For the men of liberal culture, of 
the liberal arts and professions, — for 
the men who have had such advantage 
as the training of the higher humanities 
attempts to give; I say all these ad- 
vantages demand of us special sacri- 
fices in the public service; that we 


quicken as we can the public life; 
that we live as we may in a public 
spirit. Noblesse Oblige/ Each gift 
that the past has given to us is pledge 
for our discharge of the common 
duty. 

I. If I had no other reason for 
saying this, I should be tempted to 
make it the subject of my address to- 
day, because of the habit bred among 
persons who do not know what liberal 
culture is, of reducing all art, study, 
philosophy, and réligion to what the 
Germans call bread-and-butter voca- 
tions. When the Saviour of man- 
kind entered upon his work among 
men, the arch-tempter of mankind 
tried the first of devilish wiles upon 
him, by trying to persuade him to 
debase the life divine by some selfish 
miracle which should make bread for 
his own personal hunger. The same 
tempter offers the same temptation to 
each child of God this day. And in 
the several voices by which the father 
of lies addresses men, he tries to 
make them believe, that according as 
they succeed in coining the divine 
gift, or in exchanging it for bread, or 
palace, or fine clothing, or other per- 
sonal luxury, in that proportion have 
their lives succeeded. Thus they 
will tell you that Demas has. made a 
good thing of it because he sold his 
article in the “Review” for two 
hundred and fifty dollars. Thing in- 
deed! They will tell you that such 
or such a clergyman preached so 
many sermons in a year, and that the 
treasurer of his church paid him such 
or such a salary; that, therefore, 
each sermon was worth so many dol- 
lars, so many cents, so many mills, 
and so many infinitesimal fractions. 
They will tell you that the charm- 
ing little bas-relief by Greenough, in 
whose simple composition lingers a 
prayer, only not spoken in words, 
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which, for century upon century, 
will lift spirits eternal nearer heaven, 
sold for only five hundred dollars ; 
while the piled-up bronze of some 
Alexander the coppersmith, which 
insults high heaven in its angles, 
shocks low earth even in its tawdri- 
ness, and is destined to be cast into 
bell-metal as soon as the Right shall 
triumph in any happy revolution, — 
they will tell you that this piled-up 
hideousness cost half a million dollars, 
and is therefore a work of art of a 
thousand times the value of the 
other. By such absurd and forced 
analogies, all borrowed from the world 
of hogsheads and tierces and tons 
and quintals, do men degrade the 
aspirations and the victories of the 
only life that is life. Now, because 
this vulgar talk creeps into the jour- 
nals and into general society, it 
seems fit to present the true purpose 
and motive of the liberal professions 
and the liberal arts, in a meeting of 
men who are pledged to them. We 
are not hirelings in our service. 
Noblesse Oblige! The very privileges 
which are conferred upon us compel 
us to do our duty. The endowments 
of the colleges, — every luxury of let- 
ters, — this freemasonry which makes 
us friends here, though we never saw 
each other’s faces; every privilege 
of our lives as men of liberal train- 
ing, — involves duties to the State and 
to mankind. 

II. What, then, are the distinctions 
between a guild of craftsmen and a 
guild of men of liberal training ? 
What account is to be given of the 
distinctions which we enjoy, as men 
of liberal culture, and which we know 
that we enjoy? The mock-modesty 
which pretends there are no such dis- 
tinctions is but folly. 

I do not speak first of the prin- 
ciple involved. Before we examine 
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that, we shall notice two external 
and visible distinctions. 

First, The liberal professions admit 
no secrets in their methods. 

Second, In these professions, the 
compensation rendered is not com- 
puted with any relation to the service 
performed. 

The historical distinction first to 
be noticed, is, that the professor, or 
the master of liberal arts, by what- 
ever name he may be called, medix- 
val or of our own time, has no secrets 
in his calling. I suppose if we cared 
to trace the history of language, we 
should find in this distinction alone, 
the origin of the word “liberal” as 
applied to the freedom of art, —of 
science, — or, in general, of vocation. 

Thus the great distinction of the 
artists to whom we owe the new birth 
of fine art in the middle ages is in the 
loyalty with which they taught all 
they knew. To surround himself 
with a staff of young and brilliant 
pupils, — to work with them, to show 
them every process, to talk with them 
of every inspiration, nay, to intrust 
to their hands the execution of detail 
upon the canvas, —this was the 
method of the enthusiasm of the great 
Italian artists. It was thus that Raf- 
faelle studied with Perugino; that 
Perugino, Leonardo, and Michel An- 
gelo, at one time or at another, studied 
together ; that Michel Angelo learned 
from Ghirlandaio. Vasari says of 
Raffaelle that he never refused to any 
artist, though he were wholly un- 
known to him, his personal assistance 
in design or in execution of any work; 
and in his studio he was sometimes 
surrounded by fifty students, some of 
them the most distingushed men of 
his time, to whom he was glad indeed 
to teach all he knew. 

In every generation of such com- 
munion and inspiration, by the divine 


























law of selection itself, Art gains some- 
thing. “Nature gives us more than 
all she ever takes away.” The mere 
suggestion of the man of genius is 
worked out by the care and sympathy 
of the man of talent; or the ingeni- 
ous plan and structure of the man of 
talent is taken in hand and made 
effective by the perseverance and 
adaptations of the man of practice. 
Nay, let us riot forget, in such a review, 
the place filled by the mere drudge, 
who thought he could only grind the 
color, or rub down the surface, or hew 
the wood, or draw the water, for the 
more favored children of Art in their 
divine imagining; for, as he faith- 
fully does the duty that comes next 
his hand, how often has it proved 
that he also contributed what was 
essential to the whole : nay, how often 
has it been seen that here was the 
completer life, because of the slower 
development, and that when its hour 
of bud and blossom and perfume 
came, there unfolded from our un- 
sightly cactus, a wealth of crystalline 
color, spicy fragrance, and delicate 
grace which exceeded all the glories 
of precocious gardening! Such are 
the triumphs of Art, where the artist 
proves himself the true artist by tak- 
ing all who come into his confidence, 
by keeping nothing secret which God 
has taught to him, but teaching freely 
to all who will hear all he knows he 
knows. 

Perhaps it is easier for a clergyman 
to make this statement in its princi- 
ple, because every one grants at once, 
that in those cases, rare if you please, 
where our services are of any value, 
they are invaluable and beyond all 
price. A sermon of Robertson’s, if it 
be of any use at all, is of transcend- 
ent and infinite value. The advice 
which the country parson gave your 
brother when he went away to 
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sea, if it had any worth at all, had 
worth not to be measured by any hu- 
man coinage. What, indeed, shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul, if 
he have asoul? St. Paul therefore, 
the first of preachers, puts this mat- 
ter on a perfect basis in the very be- 
ginning, when he says that the man 
who gives his life to the preaching of 
the gospel, or to other ministry, is 
entitled somewhere and somehow toa 
physical livelihood at the hands of the 
world he serves. As to where the 
somewhere or somehow comes, St. 
Paul is indifferent. Let the world 
settle that for itself. So he sends the 
Epistle to the Philippians without en- 
tering it for copyright at the clerk’s 
office in the library of the senate; 
and he sends out the Devil from the 
possessed girl in the streets of Philip- 
pi without asking her, as Dr. This or 
That, whom you or I could name, 
would do, how much money she is 
willing to pay in advance on the 
chances of a cure. Not because Paul 
said it, but because it is essential 
common sense, this is the necessary 
law of compensation for those callings 
which deal with life, — life being in 
itself infinite and priceless. Nobody 
pays us for this special duty or that 
duty. The world is bound in general 
to see that we live. And there is no 
asceticism about this, nor what people 
call communism. The world must 
see that its servants so live as to ren- 
der the most efficient service. 

True, the world’s servant must prove 
to the world that he can serve “it. 
The world must compensate him at 
its estimate, and not at his own. But 
beyond this, the particular method in 
which society or the world arranges 
for his compensation, is matter, not 
of principle, but of detail. It will be 
settled by custom, or settled by his- 
tory, or settled as a natural outgrowth 
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of the organization of the country. 
The life-salary of a physician may 
be adjusted for him by the table of 
fees which the county medical society 
agree upon. I think very likely that 
may be the most convenient way. 
But he might be paid as a ship’s sur- 
geon is. paid, by an annual salary; 
or he might be paid as they say the 
Chinese physicians are paid, a fixed 
income proportioned on the families 
in health in his district, subject to a 
regular deduction to be paid by the 
doctors in pensions to those families 
where there is disease. Just so in a 
clergyman’s duty: his living may be 
secured to him by a tax upon the 
land, asin England; by a salary from 
the government, as in France ; by alms 
collected by begging, as with the 
Dominicans; by a stated annual com- 
pensation guaranteed by a particular 
parish, as is sometimes the practice 
here ; or by the varying contributions 


of the worshippers, as is the custom 


sometimes. The method is mere 
leather and prunella; the essential is, 
that the servant of the community in 
a liberal profession, because he deals 
with infinite values, is entitled to his 
living at the hands of the world he 
serves. What follows is, that the 
world’s servant in a liberal profession 
renders his service without stint or 
stop, to the full and utmost of his 
capacity. Ready? aye ready! Body, 
mind, and soul held ready for the 
noblest duty. Never overstrained, 
never sluggish, never fevered, never 
’ tofpid, never despondent, never ex- 
travagant,—all this because never 
bought and never sold! 

The clergy and the doctors deal 
directly with life, in distinct issues: 
so that these illustrations seem most 
simple, perhaps, in the cases which I 
have cited. Life, being an infi- 
nite principle, is of infinite value. It 
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is invaluable. But the principle is 
the same in all the liberal callings; 
for the reason that they all deal with 
infinite values, — not to be weighed, 
counted, or measured. Such are the 
dealings of an artist; beauty in the 
finished marble, or on the glowing can- 
vas, is of infinite value, or it is of none. 
When we read “ Viri Roma” at school, 
we were taught to laugh at the bar- 
barous consul, who, when the statues 
of Corinth were packed for his Ro- 
man triumph, told the expressmen of 
that day, that if they were broken they 
must make him new ones. But the 
same absurdity shows itself at Wash- 
ington, whenever Congress limits an 
appropriation for a work of art, — by 
saying it shall be made from Ameri- 
can marble, or by an American artist, 
or perhaps by an artist who has never 
learned how, in order to give him an 
opportunity. I want my statue first- 
rate, or I do not want any! Give me 
a fresh egg, or give me none at all! 
So in education. Let tutor or pro- 
fessor give himself completely to his 
work,— body, soul, and spirit,— and I 
do not care whether he teaches my 
boy botany or electricity. The living 
soul will quicken other life. But let 
him give only the fag-end, the 
drainings — what there is left in the 
yellow sheets of the lectures of some 
other generation—again, he may 
lecture of Sanskrit or of Pleiocene to 
the boy, it is all one, — the one lecture 
is as useless as the other. Let him 
give his best, or let him give nothing. 
I need. no better illustration than 
the contrast between the free sports 
of your own ball-grounds and the 
prostituted exercise; purchased and 
paid for, of what is miscalled 
“professional ball-playing.” The 
true aspirant in the liberal callings 
enters on his career as freshly and 
as bravely as you, young gentle- 
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men, strike the ball, catch it, make a 
base, or wait your turn; but the 
other has, of his own free will, de- 
graded himself to the level of the so- 
called “professional club-man,” who 
must throw so far, or must strike so 
true, or run so fast, or he has not 
earned his share in the day’s bets, 
and may lose his engagements for the 
next quarter! 

I hope the American lawyer under- 
stands the same truth, that, unless 
he deals with infinite values, his pro- 
fession is a handicraft, and his duty 
ajob. Unless he deals with justice, 
pure as heaven, — unless he deals with 
truth,virgin as truth was born, — there 
is for him no ermine.‘ These States, 
in our organization of society, have 
given to the men of his calling dis- 
tinguished position, have shielded 
them by privilege else wholly un- 
known; they are exempt from many 
of the burdens of other life, and see 


open to them its highest honors. This 
is because they are pledged in their 
very training, and by their oaths of 
office are sworn, to obtain justice for 


all men, and for the State. The 
American lawyer ought not forget 
the traditions of his profession. The 
Templars of England, through whose 
hands come down to him the methods 
of the past, are the direct descendants 
of templars bound to the service of 
chivalry. The only fee which he re- 
ceives is in form an “honorarium,” 
not the pay for service. The ser- 
vice is the unbought service of the 
King of truth and of right. He goes 
forth on his circuit, such is the theory 
of his profession, with the same deter- 
mination to protect the right and to 
crush the wrong, which sent out Lan- 
celot or Arthur. Whoneeds his help? 
Is it this poor boy, arraigned for mur- 
der by a mad mob, because he is of 
another color than theirs, and they 
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will wreak on him the wrath of cen- 
turies? Or is it some child of luxury, 
born in the purple, who has smiles 
and honors and gold for her minions ? 
He does his best, be it for the one or 
for the other: ferrets out conspiracy ; 
seizes truth, though truth be hiding 
her face in tears; and compels the 
tribunal to decide rightly ! \ The mo- 
ment that the American lawyer aban- 
dons this position, the moment that 
he sells justice, or the share of justice 
that his services can command, to the 
highest bidder; the moment he says 
that the ring which can spend mil- 
lions shall have millions’ worth, while 
the beggar with a penny shall have a 
penny’s worth,— in such words of blas- 
phemy, he shows he has no knowl- 
edge of what justice is. He aban- 
dons the position of one who deals 
with infinite realities. He has left, 
as one unfit, the ranks of a liberal 
calling. He makes himself a mere 
craftsman, dealing with things alone, 
and to be recompensed with things 
alone. Leave him, gentlemen; leave 
him to the company he deserves! 

III. The visible distinctions, then, 
between the liberal professions and 
the crafts, or trades, are these two: — 

First, That the liberal professions 
have, and can have, no secrets in their 
methods. 

Second, That men engaged in 
them are not paid, and cannot be 
paid, piece-meal, for their endeavors. 

Woe to the doctor who does not his 
best for the poorest beggar as for the 
richest prince ! 

Woe to the clergyman who has 
fewer ministries of comfort for Laza- 
rus than for Dives! 

Woe to the lawyer who is other 
than the defender of ignorance 
against cunning! 

Woe to the artist who carves less 
than his best in the marble, or paints 
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other than his truest on the can- 
vas ! 

Woe to the teacher who teaches 
by rote and catechism, and does not 
make the classic burn again with Vir- 
gil’s fire, or the hard equation speak 
with the eloquence of truth divine! 

And these two distinctions are 
enough to show that the essential 
principle which lifts the liberal pro- 
fessions to their place above all 
other callings is that they deal di- 
rectly with infinite values. They 
deal with infinite life, or life in one 
of its infinite relations. The callings 
of the teacher, the artist, the lawyer, 
the doctor, the clergyman, all assert 
their dignity, because of this infinite 
element appearing directly in their 
endeavors. Can any other calling 
make the same claim? That mo- 
ment, there is another liberal profes- 
sion, so long as that claim is true. 

This, gentlemen of the Alpha Delta 
Phi, is the life for which your train- 
ing in these universities is fitting 
you. In one ministry or another 
to which you are to devote your- 
selves, you are to be engaged in these 
highest of relations. Justice, Beauty, 
Truth, Life: it is to these that you 
consecrate your being. To a chival- 
ry, to a nobility no less than is in- 
volved in such consecration. 

That privilege, I said, brings with 
it its duties. Noblesse Oblige/ When 
the government trains your young 
friends at West Point, they know they 
are bound in honor for its flag to live, 
and for its flag to die. Nor have 
many of them proved false to that 
requisition. When these colleges 
which you represent were estab- 
lished by pious men, or by far-seeing 
governments, or by an aggressive 
church,— when they gave to you 
the training and the companionship 
which make you what you are and 
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will be, — you were bound in just the 
same responsibility. Noblesse Oblige / 
You could not, if you would, escape 
the obligation. And the Republic 
lives or dies, according as we, and 
others like us, give to her or refuse 
to her this unpurchased service. 
There are enough who will go into 
her councils bribed by her gold. 
There are enough who will affiliate 
themselves in intrigues to sway her 
policy, in the hope of petty places 
for themselves or their friends. 

Unless there are more who are 
driven into the service which public 
spirit demands by the nobility of 
men who would bear their brothers’ 
burdens, the Republic dies. Enter 
upon life, and you will find with 
every day some new call made for 
your unselfish service. You are to 
improve the schools, or you are to 
mend the roads, or you are to give 
strength to the Church. Here must 
be a free library, and no one but 
you to see to it; there must be a 
hospital, and but for you the sick 
will die unattended, and the blind in 
darkness. Do not let us, who are 
your seniors, hear any such excuse 
from you as, that, “every man has his 
price,” that “every hour must be 
coined,” that “another man may do 
it as well as you.” No man can do the 
work to which God calls you but you 
yourself. And we, as we pass off the 
stage, expect and demand of you who 
come after us, that you stand by the 
State and Church which have stood 
by you. Let us hear this resolution 
from the young men who follow us: 
Our privilege compels us, — Nodlesse 
Oblige / 

Men of my calling, trained to the 
one universal profession in the study 
of theology, — who may study all life, 
because our study is to draw men 
nearer to the God of life,—in the 
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fascination of our own calling, never 
fully understand why men engage 
themselves willingly in other walks of 
duty. To us all studies are open, 
and there is no science where we may 
not inquire. None the less do we see, 
however, that all men, of whatever 
calling, so far as they deal with these 
divine and infinite relations of man,— 
truth, beauty, justice, or life, — are all 
Knights of one Round Table; linked 
together in one great fraternity of 
duty, blessed by one privilege, and 
called by one call. That call is, to 
quicken and enlarge the life of the 
State, — the public spirit, —in which 
the State endures. We stand by each 
other shoulder to shoulder in such 
endeavors; or we encourage each 
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other by distant signals, each from 
his lonely beacon. That these 
drudges in the crowded city may 
truly live; that these heathen in 
the polluted islands may truly live; 
that this miser, heaping up rusty 
gold, may truly live; that these de- 
bauched profligates, wasted in lust, 
may truly live; that the nation, 

not hampered by her useless acres, 

nor bound to earth by her mines of 

wealth, may truly live, — this is our 
office, an office which is our privilege. * 
This is the service in which we are 
united as servants of the liberal pro- 
fessions. It is the service to which 

we are called by Him who lived and 
died that men might have life more 
abundantly ! 


SOME PROS AND CONS OF TRAVEL ABROAD. 


BY ALICE A. BARTLETT. 


Ir was at Cologne that the idea of 
saying my say on some of the effects 
of European travel came into my head. 
Almost simultaneously came the 
thought, can any one want to know 
what a young and foolish American 
woman thinks about that or any other 
thing? No; I suppose not. And so, 
for a moment I gave it up. Then, as 
I remembered that I was on my way 
home for the third time, and that, 
after all, I was neither so young nor 
so foolish as I once was, I took cour- 
age, and said, “ Well, let it go as mere 
veal; and why should not subjects be 
treated once in a while from the calf 
point of view? In fact, considering the 
vast number of American calves who 
come abroad, why is it not the view 
which will address itself to the great- 
est number, and, possibly, do them 
the greatest good? And then I de- 
cided to do it, and to keep before me 
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as imaginary listeners that wonderful, 
ever-increasing, unaccountable, and 
uncounted ‘army, the women travel-— 
lers from the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. 

Whence do they come, and why, 
these innumerable women? There 
is not a table-d’héte in Europe at 
which they do not sit in rows. 
There is not a picture-gallery in which 
they do not herd together in gay, fash- 
ionably-dressed groups; nor a public 
promenade or ball at which they are 
not the prettiest and the most numer- 
ous of young people. They travel 
with or without matrons; they have 
good or bad manners, as the case may 
be; but they are there, unmistakable, 
national, irrepressible. Some are in- | 
valids; some mere pleasure-seekers ; 
some intent on art, and others not; 
some make you ill with horror, oth- 
ers make you proud to call them fel- 
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low country-women. There is no 
possible kind of woman which can 
not be found among them; and yet 
they are in a certain way alike, at 
least in not resembling the women of 
any othér nation in such a way as to 
deceive an intelligent foreigner. In 
Switzerland, last summer, a very 
clever Polish lady, who had been ask- 
ing many questions about America, 
finally posed me by saying, “ There is 
one thing I cannot understand; per- 
haps you will have the goodness to 
explain it'to me. It is la demoiselle 
Américaine. Where are the men of 
America and the married women ? ” 

Not long after, a French lady, al- 
most the most intelligent woman I 
ever met, asked me the same thing, 
and added some not unjust criticism 
upon the ways and manners of the 
majority of the demoiselles Améri- 
caines she had seen. 

Again, I happened to go for a few 
moments to the house of a friend in 
Italy, on the same evening with three 
other American girls, and this is 
what a grande dame who had seen 
much of many societies said of us, her 
German husband agreeing with her. 
She said, “ I cannot believe that those 
were unmarried women. It is not 
possible. You are fooling me. But 
they come into the room with perfect 
composure, they walk up to you calm- 
ly to say good evening, they converse 
fluently on any subject that arises, 
their manners prove them to be mar- 
ried women.” 

“ And yet,” said my friend, “TI as- 
sure you that they are, one and all, 
unmarried.” 

The countess shrugged her shoul- 
ders. “Of course, since you say so, 
I must believe,” she said; “but I do 
not understand your demoiselle Améri- 
caine.” 

I could tell a@ dozen similar sto- 
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ries out of my own experience, all 
leading to the same general result; 
namely, that the young women of 
America have made a certain impres- 
sion in Europe, that they are regard- 
ed as a class apart, and that even 
when they are accepted as all right, 
they are not thoroughly understood. 
Even those who behave much like 
other women, whether their lives be 
gay or quiet ones, can be distinguished 
from both the English and Continen- 
tal jeune fille. It is perhaps some- 
what in the favor of the Americans 
that the difference is noted, and they 
are of course received everywhere 
with respect and pleasure. No 
women, it is conceded, are more truly 
charming and dignified, and they do 
much to remove the bad impression 
caused by another class of their coun- 
try-women. 

For it is impossible to deny that 
the idea of the demoiselle Américaine 
most prevalent among Europeans, as 
a whole, from servants up to the very 
pope himself, is derived from a class 
of young girls who have made our 
name almost a social reproach and 
by-word. Being the most numerous, 
the most evident, and by far the most 
startlingly un-European of our trav- 
ellers, they are naturally regarded as 
the true type; and the mild wonder 
expressed by the persons I have quot- 
ed above is changed into positive dis- 
gust and terrible misunderstanding 
when they become the subject of re- 
mark. The impression they and 
theirs have made is so deep that one 
is not ashamed — no, never that — of 
being an American, but one is at any 
rate conscious of it, and has, in meet- 
ing new people of other nations, a 
feeling that one is at somewhat of a 
disadvantage, and will create a favor- 
able impression, if at all, against 
great odds. This is a hard subject to 
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treat of without getting accused of 
snobbishness; but I speak not. as a 
critical outsider, looking down from a 
seat of scorn, but as myself a demoi- 
selle Américaine, standing in the 
crowd with the others, loving them 
well enough, and caring enough for 
what is thought of them by nice peo- 
ple all over the world, to run the risk 
of saying unpalatable things. 

And these girls to whom I now refer, 
how shall I describe them to stay-at- 
home Americans? For there is no need 
of further description to those who have 
lived, even a short time, in European 
cities and watering-places. I should 
say of them, in the first place, that 
they belong in a social division, the 
members of which, in other countries, 
do not travel, or, if they travel, do not 
make themselves conspicuous; and I 
can imagine a party of them starting 
forth somewhat in this wise. Papa, asa 
rule, stays at home. He has his newly- 
made money to look after, and mamma 
and the girls must get through the un- 
known regions as they best may with- 
out him. Mamma is a well-meaning 
woman, of vulgar features and vulgar 
mind. She has had no education to 
speak of, either intellectual or social, 
and she is as unfamiliar with the queen’s 
English as she is with ‘her own gor- 
geous newclothes. She knows this, and 
so do her daughters ; and the result is, 
that the poor woman is sadly set upon 
by those young persons, who conceive 
themselves to be quite up in the ways 
of the world, and make her accept 
their dicta as to what is right and 
proper, however much her own home- 
ly sense of the fitness of things may 
revolt. So, at the very start, they are 
as good as without a matron; for I 
opine a matron to be, a lady who not 
. only accompanies, but also guides and 
controls, her charges, and who, in the 
words of the French advertisements, 
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sait conduire une jeune personne dans 
le monde. 

But these young women mean to 
be controlled by no one. They are a 
social law unto themselves, and have 
come abroad to have a good time in 
their own loud, silly way. They 
have an idea that Europe is bristling 
with lovers and adventurers; and they 
intend to have at least a fair share 
of both. They also suppose that 
theirown personal appearance, their 
clothes and the other evidences of 
their wealth, are matters of interest 
and admiration to all beholders. 
They are utterly ignorant of what is 
really worthy of admiration in women, 
and I presume have no idea whatever 
that they are not behaving themselves 
with the most distinguished propriety 
and grace. I can only liken them, 
in the other sex, to some wretched boy, 
who thinks he is seeing life like a gen- 
tleman, because he smokes and drinks 
and gambles, and is familiar with low 
amusements. 

Is it a wonder, that, with this fear- 
ful lack of education, they do strange 
and untoward things? I think the 
wonder is that they get along as well 
as they do; and my only feeling in 
regard to them is one of sorrow and 
despair. Yes, despair; for I see no 
way in which their numbers will ever 
be thinned, or their manners mended. 
America will continue to produce 
them indefinitely, I suppose, at least 
in our day; and out of the same 
mould the same cast will always 
come. Nor can you make a silk 
purse out of a sow’sear. They must 
be left to themselves; and in time, let 
us hope, all persons on the other Con- 
tinent will know, what some have 
already found out, that they are not 
fair representatives of American 
women, and have no place in polite 
society at home. 
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Dismissing them from considera- 
tion, and without entering upon the 
question of the fast girl, who is the 
same all over the world, I want to say 
a few words of, and to, much nicer girls. 
For I am afraid that some of them 
come to Europe without understand- 
ing that customs differ, and that 
if they go into foreign or Anglo- 
foreign society they will be judged 
according to the laws of the place in 
which they are. What a girl can do 
without notice, or at least with im- 
punity, in her own land, at once 
condemns her in another. Whether 
the one nation or the other has the 
most sense and right on its side is 
not the question. The question is, 
whether the girl wishes to keep her 
reputation, or lose it, in the eyes of a 
certain number of people. 

For it sometimes comes to this. In 
ignorance, or in an uncontrolled pursuit 
of pleasure, American girls accept in- 
vitations which the men giving them 
would not dare suggest to any re- 
spectable country-woman of their own, 
and do things which in foreign eyes 
admit of but the worst interpretation. 

And, because this fact has been 
forced upon my notice, I would say to 
any girl going abroad for the first 
time, find out how your American 
freedom may be misunderstood, — find 
out in how different a relation women 
stand to men in foreign society, and 
in what a different light they are re- 
garded by them in many instances, and 
under many circumstances; and when 
you have found these things out, which 
you must do from some one who really 
knows, govern yourself accordingly. 
Give up any pleasure, no matter how 
tempting, which you cannot have with- 
out sacrificing your dignity; remem- 
ber that going to Europe does not 
mean one long picnic; and do not de- 
ceive yourself into thinking that it 
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makes no matter if you go a little far 
in having a good time, as long as you 
are on your travels. It makes more 
matter than ever then; and moreover, 
to add alower motive, whatever you do 
of an extraordinary nature will be 
eagerly seized upon to make piquant 
items in home letters, which, as we all 
know, are well read and handed 
round among many people. 

I would beg American girls, for 
their own sakes, for the sakes of their 
families and friends, and for the sake 
of the country they ought to care for, 
whether they do or not, to pay some 
heed to what I say, and, whether they 
accept it as true or not, to look upon 
it at least as one side of an impor- 
tant question. Iam myself so con- 
vinced that I am not mistaken, that I 
would not allow any young girl who 
might be under my control to go 
abroad without a matron who would 
keep her well in hand, and I should 
insist upon her having such a matron 
irrespective of my own confidence in 
her education and intentions; for I 
believe that a girl is exposed to influ- 
ences in Europe which are almost un- 
known to her at home, and that she 
may be much hurt by them, perhaps 
without knowing it herself. 

And there comes a question of 
widest range. Is it, on the whole, 
good for us to go abroad ? 

This is a point upon which I do not 
pretend to have a definite opinion ; but 
I disagree with the majority in so far 
that I think it an open question. 

To continue with my imaginary 
young girl, what would it do for her, 
this tour in Europe ? 

It would cultivate her taste in 
matters of art. She would see the 
originals of the easts and engravings 
which had been familiar to her from 
childhood ; and, if she knew the beau- 
tiful when she saw it, she would derive 
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keen delight from them. Nor could 
she help getting more or less histori- 
cal and general information rammed 
into her little head. She would see 
with her own eyes that there are other 
great nations besides her own, and 
she would in a measure learn how 
they live in public. This she would 
necessarily do, whether she saw any 
thing of their more private life or not. 
She might also, perhaps, improve her 
school-acquired knowledge of modern 
languages ; and I hope she would have 
“a jolly good time” climbing moun- 
tains and sailing seas. 

Well, and what then? What does 
the other side of the account show ? 
I much fear that it shows that there 
is more than a possibility of her re- 
turning to America with two changes 
wrought in her mind and soul. One 
is, that her religious ideas would be 
more or less disturbed, of which more 
hereafter. And the other is, that she 
might have become possessed with a 
notion which seizes upon the best of 
people, old and young, and which it 
is very hard to combat, because it is 
founded, according to those who hold 
it, upon high and beautiful principles. 
They say, and undoubtedly believe, 
that persons of feeling and cultiva- 
tion, of delicate tastes and artistic 
sensitiveness, persons who know how 
to enjoy the beautiful and free in full 
sympathy with it, can live happily, or 
as they put it in their miserable cant, 
can do justice to their souls, only out 
of America. And having this idea, 
my young girl would, when she came 
home, turn up her pretty nose at her 
own country, and long for Germany 
or Italy or France; and, if she could, 
she would in the end, whether mar- 
ried in the mean time or not, swell 
the disgracefully long list of Ameri- 
' ean residents abroad. I say disgrace- 
fully long, and I mean disgracefully 
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long. For is it not a disgrace to us 
that so many of our best people desert 
the land which gave them birth, and 
to which they owe the fruit of the 
knowledge and cultivation they may 
have acquired, and, of their own 
choice, live in countries which are 
more “agreeable” to their esthetic 
or lazy or pleasure-loving theories of 
life? Is it not a disgrace that any 
American can look at his great, pa- 
thetic country, struggling and fer- 
menting and boiling over with con- 
tending elements, needing, if ever 
country needed, the influence of a class 
of educated, moderate, truly liberal, 
patriotic, and cultivated men and 
women, and then go and spend the 
best years of his life in idling at some 
European capital ? 

Something is radically wrong when 
such a thing is common ; and rather 
than have even my one young girl 
swell that list I would have her give 
up seeing Europe. Laugh at me if 
you will, call me old-fashioned and ab- 
surd, but I confess I think it is a 
national calamity that we should ex- 
patriate ourselves so easily and so 
complacently. 

These things might happen to any 
girl who went through Europe merely 
as a tourist, speaking no tongue but 
her own, and mixing in no foreign 
society. But let us suppose her to 
speak French with facility, to enter 
into conversation with the men and 
women of all nations whom she may 
meet in such ways as render conver- 
sation possible, to be invited to houses 
where she will make the acquaintance 
of others, and, in shert, to see people 
as well as things. I think that in 
this case there will be another danger, 
and that the one last mentioned will 
be much increased. The Anglo- 
Saxon theory of life, which is in all 
human probability the one she has 
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imbibed, may, I think, be shaken to 
its very foundations, if she comes into 
familiar contact with that other the- 
ory which we are accustomed to ex- 
press by the one word “ French.” 
I do not mean by this that. she will 
become an unprincipled and immoral 
woman of her century, or that she 
will see impostors or fast people. On 
the contrary, I think that one reason 
why she may be influenced by her 
foreign acquaintances is, that they 
will probably be such charming, affec- 
tionate, graceful, and gracious persons, 
that she will say to herself that they, 
rather than her old friends, have 
found out how to live and think. 
She may have begun to suspect this 
from her acquaintance with modern 
literature, and will only go on in a 
way already entered upon, when she 
sees in real life what she has long 
known to exist- The result may be, 
after all, only that she will look at 
things in a more cosmopolitan way, 
and become tolerant where she was 
once condemnatory. Whether this 
is a change for the better or for the 
worse, whether the less fine natures 
will stop at a certain point or go be- 
yond it, is a question which I should 
ponder deeply before I sent my young 
woman forth. Most parents and 
guardians do not trouble themselves 
much about it; and they may be jus- 
tified in their serene ignoring of such 
abstract possibilities, especially in 
view of the difficulty af protecting 
any one from any thing in these 
days. I do not pretend to judge. 
I merely state my own unsettled state 
of mind with perfect frankness; and 
any one who can make any thing out 
of it is welcome to do so, though he 
laugh at me all the while. There is 
_something in it, probably, or why 

should I, who am by birth and educa- 
tion a Yankee of Yankees, rushing 
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in too often where angels fear to 
tread, have been brought round, by 
what I have seen and heard, to such 
an antiquated stand-point? Perhaps 
some one will answer, because you 
have seen Europe and care no more 
about it, or because you have seen it 
under sad or disagreeable circumstan- 
ces and take a bilious view of the 
whole thing. Not so, kind friend. 
No one ever travelled more comfort- 
ably and pleasantly than I have; and 
I like Europe very much, and am 
well while there. I never even lost 
a piece of luggage to sour my mind; 
and as to the people I have met, they 
have been only too good to me. It 
cannot be accounted for in that way: 
so let’s give it up, and proceed to the 
consideration of that change in. re- 
ligious ideas of which I have spoken. 
A difficult subject, truly, because 
there is no particular starting-point 
to it. 

What I mean is, that, out of ten 
Americans coming to Europe, not 
more than two would have the same 
belief, probably, and that conse- 
quently it is hard to describe a change 
which must effect the people experi- 
encing it so very differently. <A 
Unitarian would take it one way, an 
Episcopalian another, a Congregation- 
alist another; but they would all feel 
it more or less in the same direction, 
namely, in their mental altitude in 
church. I do not believe it is possi- 
ble for the generality of mankind to 
go, day after day, to look on at church 
ceremonies, without coming to regard 
them as entertainments of a more or 
less pleasing nature, according to their 
degree of gorgeousness or strangeness, 
or the beauty of their musical render- 
ing. The idea that they are offered 
to God gets very dim or entirely dis- 
appears. People rush for places 
where they can best hear the singing, 
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or fight with more vigor than polite- 
ness for good positions whence to see 
the show that is going on at the 
altar; they discuss the quality of this 
or that voice, or wonder aloud what 
on earth the meaning of such and 
such a ceremony is, and then, per- 
haps, vote the whole thing a bore, 
and go out into the piazza to look at 
Punch and Judy, and criticise their 
performance in the same spirit. Do 
this almost every day, and the fine 
edge of one’s courtesy and reverence 
— the idea that, the church-door en- 
tered, one is peculiarly in the pres- 
ence of God, and must think of him 
and of the inward,and outward ser- 
vice due him — soon wears off; and 
from a worshipper one turns into a 
critic, and, even in one’s own church, 
cannot shake off wholly the frame 


of mind into which one has fallen.. 


Some people undoubtedly regard 
their Roman Catholic brethren as 
poor fools, se out of the pale that 
their worship can be looked at only 
as a curiosity, and think that it is 
quite right to gad about from one of 
their churches to another, as to so 
many concert-rooms or menageries ; 
but let us hope that this favorite form 
of Protestant narrow-mindedness is 
on the wane, and that, by and by, 
we shall all recognize the fact that 
the great ceremonies of the Church 
are not solely for the amusement of 
foreign Pharisees. In the mean 
time, may we be duly thankful if we 
are preserved from becoming connois- 
seurs in ritual, and if we keep a bit 
of our Yankee sabbatarianism even, 
as we run the gauntlet of years of 
wandering far from our own safe par- 
ishes! For it is a sad thing, I think, 
for the Northern mind to become 
infected with the Southern careless- 
ness, cheerfulness, childlikeness, light- 
ness, whatever you choose to call it, 
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in regard to religious matters, with- 
out the Southern fervor and piety. 
Either may be good in its way; but 
if you lose the sturdiness of the one, 
and fail to get the sentiment of the, 
other, where are yOu? You are in 
the state in which many European 
loungers are, —a state which some 
people would, and others would not, 
deplore, and which my pen is neither 
sufficiently strong nor delicate to 
describe. 

These are mere suggestions of pros 
and cons which would come into my 
mind, in considering whether my 
young girl should go forth on her 
travels in the height of impressiona- 
bility, or not. Ido not pretend that 
they have a more serious claim to 
either interest or attention. 

And now how about the women in 
failing strength, the women with ach- 
ing backs and delicate lungs and de- 
pressed nervous systems, who flock to 
Europe in search of health? I have 
seen that sad procession drag itself 
slowly along, from England to France, 
from France to Switzerland, to Ger- 
many, to Italy; and though I have 
seen some of its number return well 
women, at least for the time being, I 
have, I think, seen more who seemed 
falling in the very streets with fatigue 
and hope deferred, and were stuck 
fast in some hole far from the sought- 
for climate, unable to go farther, and 
unable to return, It almost seems as 
if the doctors at home, when they 
are at their wit’s end, said, “ Well, 
suppose you try travelling in Europe,” 
and so slipped their desperate cases 
comfortably out of the way. Travel- 
ling in Europe! All very well for 
those who have a certain amount of 
strength, though I have remarks to 
make even for them; but for those 
who have not, it makes me ache to 
think of them. 
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Do they know what distances are in 
Europe? Do they know that when 
they see in books of travel sentences 
like these, “On Tuesday we were in 
‘Munich, and Wednesday saw us glid- 
ing in glorious moonlight down the 
Grand Canal,” or, “ We ran down from 
Rome to Naples for a week, and saw 
Pestum, Pompeii, Baiz, &e., &c.,” 
such sentences are a delusion and a 
snare? Not thatthe writersdid not do 
it; but they have forgotten that it took 
them nearly twenty hours of hard travel 
to get from Munich to Venice, and 
that, strong as horses though they 
were, the week at Naples almost 
killed them, and was one continued 
rush from beginning to end. No one 
thinks of mentioning such small mat- 
ters in the enthusiasm of remember- 
ing how enchanting the places were ; 
and so we get an impression that in 
some delicious way we can be wafted 
from spot to spot, and that when we 


have once landed at Liverpool, Italy 
is only round the corner, as it were. 


Not so, not so! Let me give one in- 
stance, the route I have just been 
over myself, — the present direct mail- 
route from Florence to London, — not 
much longer than the old one. We 
travelled harder than one wanted to, 
twelve, fifteen, twenty hours at a time, 
stopping only three times to rest the 
whole way, and we were eight days 
doing it. It would have been an im- 
possible journey for a real invalid, 
and we were not well rested for days. 
And yet no one thinks much of going 
from England to Italy. If you travel 
slowly, you have to keep at it indefi- 
nitely, or else you never get any- 
where ; and there are not always pleas- 
ant stopping-places en route, either. 
‘Moreover, you may have twenty 
maids and twenty couriers ; but they 
cannot make the distance one mile 
less, or persuade the trains not to start 
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at four o’clock in the morning, or take 
your fair share of dust and glare and 
jolting for you. I have no doubt 
that they would make the journey 
easier in some ways; but your own 
body you will carry with you wherever 
you go, and they cannot make it ache 
any less by getting tickets and lug- 
ging shawl-straps. I think the 
amount of suffering gone through by 
sick people on their travels is some- 
thing dreadful to contemplate. Every 
doctor should be obliged by law to 
keep for his patients’ use a Railway 
Guide of Europe, and to tell them 
how many hours and how many 
changes of trains*there are in getting 
to his favorite climate. Then I 
think fewer sick people would leave 
their comfortable American homes in 
search of three months of good 
weather. 

For that is about what it amounts 
to, after all. I would like to see any 
one get much more of really good 
weather at once; at any rate, unless 
they sacrifice every thing else to it, and 
ehase it furiously wherever they think 
they can see it flying before them. 
Three months out of doors instead of 
three months in a furnace-house is 
worth a great deal, however. 

Do not, therefore, understand me as 
saying that it is not worth while to 
go to Europe for change of climate. 
For all but the very ill I think it is 
the one thing to do; for though better 
climates can be found in islands of the 
sea, and in our own distant States, 
perhaps, one cannot exist on mere cli- 
mate, and in Europe there is a great 
deal thrown in besides. Beautiful 
architecture and beautiful pictures and 
statues do pay. This isa short way to 
put a great subject, but it conveys my 
meaning. Indeed, I have sometimes 
thought, also, that I could be a better 
woman if I lived in the same town 
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with a Gothic cathedral or Fra An- 
gelico’s pictures. 

Some people think, or say they 
think, that it is not necessary to know 
even one foreign tongue in order to 
travel in Europe. Now, I do not wish 
to deny that many parties of Ameri- 
cans, and more of English, do go from 
one end of the Continent to the other, 
and, for aught I know, to the Egst 
also, without making themselves in- 
telligible to any one human being in 
any language but their own; but I 
maintain, that, in order to travel com- 
fortably and profitably in any land, 
one should know the language of that 
land. 

A courier in some measure supplies 
the want: but couriers are only for 
the rich, and even with the relief 
they afford in the mere business of 
going about, a traveller must lose 
much of what really constitutes the 
charm, of seeing new places unless he 
speaks at least French; for without 
it he is cut off from communication 
with the greater part of the civilized 
world. He loses much interesting 
information from guides and such 
people, who are often very intelligent 
and characteristic; and he loses‘en- 
tirely the pleasure of conversation 
with most of the foreigners he may 
meet. I confess that I am very fond 
of foreigners, and have had such pleas- 
ant times talking with them, that my 
Europe would seem very blank if the 
hours so spent were blotted out, 
even the casual half-hours on steam- 
boats and diligences and in railway 
carriages. Soto me that would be 
sufficient motive to learn a tongue. 

But if one has to buy one’s own 
tickets, and pay one’s own bills, and do 
one’s own daily chaffering ? Ah, then 
it is that the tongues come in! I 
have never observed, some people’s 
opinion to the contrary notwithstand- 
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ing, that speaking the English lan- 
guage very loudly and slowly made 
Frenchmen or Italians understand 
it. This may, seem strange, but it is 
nevertheless true. Neither have I 
ever observed that the greater num- 
ber of persons one comes into busi- 
ness relations with have been taught 
that language in their youth. These 
are facts; and taking my stand upon 
them, I boldly declare that you will 
have much extra trouble and expense, 
and innumerable petty annoyances 
and embarrassments, if you attempt to 
travel alone without knowing tongues. 
I have seen them that have done it, 
and I know. Do not believe any one 
who tells you the contrary; no, not 
even though he tell you he has done 
it himself. I will not say he lies; but 
I will say he forgets, or imagines 
that every one suffers as he did. 

I must tell one instance of minor 
inconvenience. Said a friend to me, 
“T was at one end of the town, and 
suddenly remembered that I had an 
important engagement two miles on 
the other side. I hailed a small car- 
riage, and told the man where to go. 
He started, but he went so slowly that 
I was in a perfect fever lest I should 
lose my appointment. Then I remem- 
bered having heard people who knew 


Italian say, ‘ Piano, piano, coach- 


man!’ So I said it, with much energy 
and expression. But he only went 
more slowly. ‘ Piano, piano /’ I cried 
again. ‘But yes, piano, ecco/’ the 
man replied, pointing smilingly to his 
horse, who was just not walking. 
This kept on for some time ; and then 
I saw that things were getting des- 
perate, and that, moreover, every time 
the horse attempted to go faster 
the driver pulled him in. ‘ Piano, 
coachman; you must piano!’ I said 


_once more. The result of this last 


appeal was a dead walk. Of course 
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I was too late; for, though I waved 
my arms frantically and imitated the 
motion of a whip, it had no effect, 
—we walked the entire two miles. 
This seemed really so strange, that I 
inquired when I got home what could 
have been the matter with the man, 
— whether he was drunk, or what. I 
‘then found out that ‘ Piano, cochiere, 
piano,’ means, ‘ Gently, O coachman! 
gently.’” Now, this might have hap- 
pened in a case of life and death. 
And here, in closing, let me lay a 
tribute at the feet of the French and 
Italian nations. I would I could 
make them to know that at least one 
woman appreciates the politeness, the 
courage, the wonderful self-control, 
with which they listen to us. When 
I think how I can listen to a person 
who speaks English badly only for a 
little while, and then have to mumble 
my words so that he cannot under- 
stand me and has to give it up; 
that I do this deliberately, though I 
know he is dying to practise his Eng- 
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lish on me; and that I am not ashamed 
of myself for doing it, —I have no 
words in which to express my respect 
and admiration for the victims of my 
own and my countrymen’s linguistical 
acquirements. Moreover, I think 
there can be no just measuring of 
their sufferings by our own, because 
bad English cannot grate on the 
ear half so painfully as bad French or 
Italian or Spanish, — its very nature, 
especially its having no genders, 
making mistakes in euphony less 
marked. 

Truly, there should be some great 
Anglo-Saxon monument of contrition 
erected at a central point on the Con- 
tinent, anywhere but in Switzerland, 
where every one speaks so badly that 
it makes no difference, — some column 
of remorse, or arch of gratitude, to 
commemorate the sweet heroism of the 
Latin race as exhibited in centuries 
of listening to our rendering of their 
beautiful mother tongues. 

May, 1871. 


EVENING SADNESS. 


("ROM THE GERMAN OF SALIS.) 


Amonc the pines the lamp of Hesper twinkles, 
Gently the glow of the sunset dies away ; 
The aspens tremulous by silent rivers 

Rustle so softly. 


Heavenly faces rise from out the twilight 

Into my memory; round me dimly waver 

Unforgotten forms of far-off loved ones 
And the departed. 


Thrice blessed shadows! ah! no earthly even 
Can e’er us all unite. Lonely I sorrow; 
Hesper has vanished; the aspens by the river 


Rustle so sadly. 


R. RB. Bowker. 
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AN IDYL OF MID-SUMMER AND MIDDLE AGE. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


II. 


Tue suspense of the public mind 
with regard to Pacifica has been, as 
we presume, painful and intense. The 
office of “OLp anp New” has been 
besieged for bulletins of her welfare. 
The editor has received no end, nor 
beginning either, of letters, privately 
asking for the earliest intelligence of 
her. A heroine of fifty, how remark- 
able! Far away from home, with 
only counterfeit money,— how pecu- 
liar! She always was eccentric. 
‘We foresaw a great many things 
about her, which will probably come 
to pass about this time. Why didn’t 
she mind her cook-book, and pay up 
her visits, and cure one unpaid bill 
with another, wt licet / 

Painful as is this suspense, the 
writer feels obliged to prolong it for 
a few minutes, while she demonstrates 
the moral advantages that real life 
possesses over fictitious existence. For, 
you see, on the despotic ground of the 
novel, our simple story would here 
present only a choice of rascalities. 
The innkeeper may have been a bri- 
gand, or the Cambridge youths, with 
all their other accomplishments, were 
accomplished passers of counterfeit. 
They had certainly exchanged a 
twinkle of.satisfaction when P. ac- 
cepted the troublesome note, in place 
of her own safe cash. How danger- 
ous, too, the mask of piety assumed by 
one, and indorsed by the other! P. 
was swindled out of two guineas in 
London once, by a beggar who rolled 
up his eyes, and said he wanted 
clothes to go to church. She clothed 
him from head to foot, and lo! on the 


Monday a friend espied him, as rag- 
ged and dirty as before. She remem- 
bered this. In fact, she remembered 
a good deal, in the short interval be- 
tween the loss of her satchel and the 
attainment of her freedom. As peo- 
ple rescued from drowning attest that 
in the moment of suffocation they 
rapidly reviewed their whole lives, so 
P. in that moment thought of all the 
foolish things she had ever done, and 
concluded that the action which 
caused the present dilemma deserved 
to stand at the head of the list. The 
Cambridge youths she rather commis- 
erated than condemned. They had 
probably not suspected the character 
of the note. They had seemed every 
thing that was genuine and estimable. 
But there had certainly been a twin- 
kle between them, —of that P. was 
sure. One of them, by his own state- 
ment, should still have been in the 
city ; but to hunt an unknown man in 
an unknown city was like seeking 
the needle in the haystack without a 
magnet. Yet she did think of it. 

So much for romance,— now for 
reality. The dépdt was near at hand, 
and there P., half crying, met with the 
baggage-master, who had, very good- 
naturedly, checked her larger luggage 
for Hornellsville three hours before. 
She came to him, and told him her 
sad story, not forgetting the “ most 
respectable young man,” nor the 
deacon who met him at the dépét. 

“ That has nothing to do with it,” 
said the baggage-master, examining 
the note: ‘‘ this money is good money. 
Who says it isn’t ? 

“The landlord of the H. House. I 
asked him to change it, wishing to 
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pay fifty cents for my supper. And 
he said it was bad money, and locked 
up my travelling-bag.” 

“T will go with you,” said the bag- 
gage-master. And promptly the two, 
the one in conscious innocence, the 
other in virtuous indignation, con- 
fronted the hitherto victorious land- 
lord. 

“ The money I offered you is good 
money,” said the first. “Here’s the 
baggage-master, and he says so.” 

“What made you think it 
wasn’t?” asked that important au- 
thority. “There’s nothing wrong 
about it.” 

“T took it somewhere to have it 
changed,” said the former libellant, 
now the respondent, “and they gaid 
it wasn’t good.” 

“That was because they didn’t 
want the trouble of changing it,” said 
the other. “Tl bring you money 


for it.” So saying, the kind champion 


ran off, and soon returned, bringing a 
pile of dollar-bills. Unhappily, they 
were but seventeen innumber. With 
one of them, however, he quickly re- 
leased the imprisoned satchel; and, 
the ticket-office of the railroad now 
being open, the contested note was 
speedily converted into a more con- 
venient shape, and the whole matter 
readily settled. 

“T ought not to have gone to that 
hotel,” said P. to her new friend; 
“but it seemed a quiet place, and I 
was very warm and tired.” 

“Good enough house,” said the 
baggage-master, “but those people 
don’t always know how to classify 
travellers.” 

P. thought she had learned how to 
classify hotels, and that mothing 
should ever tempt her inside of one 
of which the landlord could not tell a 
government note, when he was so 
fortunate as to see one. She began 
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to realize as desirable the Western 
combination, so familiar to the quoters 
of dialect, “A gentleman and a 
scholar, an antiquarian and a tavern- 
keeper.” She fervently thanked the 
baggage-master, and takes the pres- 
ent opportunity of doing so again. 
And now the train for Hornellsville 
began to pipe and to snort; and P. 
got into it, nineteen dollars and fifty 
cents richer than she had hoped to 
have been an hour before. And the 
experience you see, even at her age, 
was worth something. 


III. 


So far we have had reality, with a 
little tinge of romance in it. But 
our simple story now comes to ground 
on which we shall find facts and fan- 
cies difficult to reconcile. 

We will suppose our friend P. 
arrived at Horneilsville, which at first 
sight presents the appearance of a 
steam-and-iron nursery, whose large 
and formidable babes are constantly 
being taken out for a walk, and 
brought in again, with howling and 
shrieking as of Beelzebub himself. 

At its friendly dépét one gets a 
comfortable meal, — yes, even a good 
beefsteak and laudable cup of tea. 
And P., starving since the Albany 
muncheon, thankfully availed herself 
of the present privilege. But she 
was to meet her committee at the 
hotel, and, having conferred with them, 
was to go on to Alfred, in which place 
her lecture had been appointed. 

That is, as far as she knew. But, 
on meeting her committee, she found 
that she was not to go to Alfred, and 
that what had been appointed there 
had been also disappointed. The 
committee was composed of two 
bright-eyed young ladies, who ex- 
tended to their guest the most cordial 
welcome possible. But the lecture, 
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like Beauty’s rose in the fairy tale, 
had cost them dear. It seems that a 
certain doctrine which “Op anp 
New ” presents in its Tea-table Talks 
kad found in the village of Alfred pas- 
sionate friends, and, as a natural con- 
sequence of this, passionate enemies 
also. And certain personal irritations 
and party oppositions had taken the 
shape of a decided quarrel, which for- 
bade P. to occupy the debated ground 
with any topic whatever. Now Al- 
fred, everybody may not know, is a 
village formed around acollege. And 
in the village were certain moneyed 
people, who were wrought upon to 
declare that if P. should come to de- 
liver her lecture in the college hall, 
they would refrain from devising for 
the benefit of the college any portion 
of their worldly goods. There was no 
other hall in the little town, and P.’s 
committee were supposed to be fairly 
checkmated. Butlo! Hornellsville is 
within easy reach of Alfred by rail ; 
and the committee, four in all, were 
stout of heart and resolute. A hall 
was therefore engaged in Hornellsville. 
Pacifica was invited to spend the day 
at the hotel, and was promised that 
in the evening the cream of Alfred 
would unite with the upper crust of 
Hornellsville in doing honor to her 
prelectoral officiation. 

A good square house, with a shaded 
piazza running round it, and a pleas- 
ant view of the mountains; a good 
square meal from time to time, served 
by tidy and cheerful young women ; 
a near prospect of the nursery 
already mentioned, with a resonant 
acoustic of its harsh music, — such 
were the circumstances of the day for 
Pacifica. The dear girls, into whom 
the committee resolved itself, told 
their story of difficulties resolutely 
met and happily overcome. They 
had worked hard to get lecture and 
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audience at Hornellsville, and had 
made many sacrifices of personal ease 
and comfort to maintain what they 
considered the right of the case. 
For that a quiet elderly woman 
might not come to speak to such men 
and women as desired to hear her in 
this region was an assumption not to 
be acquiesced in. And P. was very 
sorry for the misunderstanding and 
disagreement. She would very gladly 
have taken the hands of the con- 
tending parties to unite them in one 
grasp of renewed amity. But time 
usually has to use his great soporific 
in such cases, and the stranger best 
intermeddleth not. A male commit- 
tee did, however, visit Pacifica in the 
course of the day, with explanations 
and resolutions at full length, with 
assurances of personal respect and 
esteem, but with a “darned if we'll 
give in” significance. P. dismissed 
the young men with assurances of 
the distinguished consideration with 
which, &c., &c., but would also stand 
by those who had stood by her. And 
so the day wore on. P. fluttered 
over her MSS. and went to walk. 
But she was made aware of her own 
presence in Hornellsville at every step. 
Huge yellow posters, with name in 
full, postulating a new departure and 
free platform, adorned every eligible 
fence and corner. “And I am P.,” 
she said to herself, and stole as 
quietly as might be, back to her room. 

The evening came, and with it the 
audience and the lecture. The lat- 
ter was a quiet essay, written far 
from the excitements of the platform, 
and contemplating those laborious 
processes by which the most fervent 
pleading for reform must be supple- 
mented, if such pleading shall result 
in any thing more solid than the 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. 
The audience, quite numerous and of 
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good aspect, listened and applauded 
with all the proprieties. The girls 
had certainly the sympathy of the 
Hornellsville public, and everybody 
was glad that their occasion had re- 
sulted happily. The president of 
Alfred University, with his family, 
attended the lecture. These good 
friends warmly invited Pacifica to 
visit them on the following day. She 
received many kind words and greet- 
ings. Among others, two dear little 
girls, the eldest perhaps thirteen 
years old, came to speak to her, 
bringing an exquisite bouquet of wild 
roses. “TI have never been to such 
things,” said the little friend, “ but I 
sympathize.” P. wishes she had 
them this minute, to hug them. 

This is all about the lecture, and 
all about the quarrel. And P. would 


now like, if “Old and New” pleases, 
to tell about Alfred University. The 
editor of “The Canister Valley Times” 


drove her thither, in his buggy. 
She knows he won’t mind her men- 
tioning him, since he has given a full 
report of the Alfred excitement; for 
which, with resolutions and all, see 
“The Times” issue for July 5, of 
the current year. 


IV. 
ALFRED. 


“Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the 
plain!” 

So sang Goldsmith. But Alfred 
is not a village of the plain, but 
of the mountain-side. We are now 
in the Alleghanies, and have 
some fifteen miles of winding and 
descending road between Hornells- 
ville and the bumptious and defiant 
little village. When the reader 
learns who settled the place, he will 
not be surprised at any circumstances 
which may justify these epithets. 
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For the village is an outgrowth from 
a bumptious and defiant little State. 
Rhode Island is its mother country. 
Colonies are sometimes more con- 
servative than the parent society 
from which they come. Cuba, twelve 
years ago, was older in its fashions 
than Spain. And Alfred cherishes 
some traditions which Rhode Island 
has nearly forgotten. 

We become aware of this as we 
approach the picturesque settlement. 
The day is Sunday, and here is a 
cheese factory in full operation. We 
enter, visit the huge troughs, taste 
the curd, for whose coagulation the 
calves of Newport bleed, and admire 
the great store of cheeses, the product 
only of one or two days’ labor, hand- 
somely pressed, and ready for expor- 
tation. And the elderly man with a 
Rhode-Island name, who works at 
the troughs in his shirt sleeves, seems 
to have no sense of violating the sab- 
bath. 

Sabbath! That is it; they are 
sabbatarians, the Alfredites. They 
keep the Jewish sabbath, beginning 
on Friday evening and leaving off on 
Saturday evening. And they are 
very sharp controversialists, says the 
editor. “ You’d better not have any 
discussion with them, unless you are 
well up in such matters. They have 
chapter and verse for every thing.” 
The editor himself is not of that way 
of thinking, though his wife is. He 
doesn’t feel at all sure that the sab- . 
batarians have got hold of the real 
seventh day, and is content to observe 
the Christian Sunday, which he and 
P. were now observing in a one-horse 
vehicle, driving about at their pleas- 
ure. Item. There is no Unitarian 
church at Hornellsville. And to peo- 
ple of this exalted type, no other 
need apply. 

P. is now near enough to the vil- 
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lage to see that the shops are open, 
and that all their wonted business is 
going on. The wash is hanging on 
the lines; the larger gowns and their 
families of little ones. And the vil- 
lage nestles, as we have said, on the 
mountain-side, and is_ principally 
grouped around the college grounds 
and buildings. “The latter consist 
of a substantial brick structure, 
square in form, and containing rooms 
of residence for students, with recita- 
tion rooms, and an extensive refec- 
tory; of a hall or chapel, built of 
wood, with recitation rooms under- 
neath; and of a very good-looking 
house, adorned with wooden columns, 
in which resides the President, Rev. 
Dr. Allen. 

P. did not visit Alfred without 
asking some anxious questions as 
to its distinguishing characteristics. 
One of the most important of these 
is, that it admits, and has always ad- 
mitted, young women to the same 
educational opportunities as are en 
joyed by the young men. For thirty 
years past it has lived, and upon this 
footing. The neighboring region 
owes it a large debt for the liberal 
education of generations of young 
men and women, who have in turn 
imparted the benefits received to com- 
munities still more remote from the 
Eastern heart of our civilization. 
Many an acceptable preacher, many 
a successful school master and mis- 
tress, has gone forth from this unpre- 
tending little centre to widen the 
circumference of good will and good 
thought in this Western world. 

This was the time of the annual 
commencement, at which some of the 
old graduates come back to salute 
their alma mater. The exercises 
take place in the chapel, for whose 
adornment the neighboring forests 
are laid under requisition. A choir 
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is busily rehearsing anthems and 
four-part songs. Pacifica listens, and 
looks out of the window to match 
the lovely landscape with the music 
of the fresh young voices. She can- 
not stay for the commencement exer- 
cises, but she wishes them and all 
concerned in them God-speed. When 
she thus listens, however, it is already 
sunset, and her happy day at Alfred 
is over. 

It was happy, for the good presi- 
dent and his wife made her much at 
home. She found their dwelling 
adorned with sketches in oils, and its 
best parlor given up to a valuable 
cabinet of Natural History, for which 
they desire larger accommodation. 
Prof. Larkin, a vivacious and accom- 
plished votary of physical science, 
was one of the guests at the presi- 
dency, and told of extensive travels 
in North America, while, with busy 
hands, he unpacked some boxes of 
valuable shells, newly arrived from 
that region. And Pacifica heard 
with glad heart of the moderate ex- 
penses of the college course, and how 
young men could pay their way by 
working for the farmers in the neigh- 
borhood, and come out of college 
with all honors achieved, and with 
money in their pockets. Young 
women too, though with greater diffi- 
culty, could combine remunerative 
occupation with competent culture. 
The assistant who had helped to pre- 
pare the excellent dinner of the day 
sat at table with the rest of the 
family, and was commencing this 
term of household service in the 
intention of devoting her wages to 
the later completion of her education 
at the college. P. sits writing of 
this, and her heart dilates, and her 
eyes fill. For she writes in fashion- 
able Newport, where women sicken 
with the want of something to do, 
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and where the idle and luxurious, 
seeking their inferiors, will not find 
them in any class of useful people. 
But at Alfred she seemed to have 
found a practical embodiment of the 
Christian theory of work and educa- 
tion. 

At this table, where such as had 
prepared the meal tasted of it, a use- 
ful precaution surely in these days, 
manners were neat and careful as in 
any well-bred company. The luxury 
of politeness, cheap and supreme, was 
not lost sight of fora moment. Con- 
versation was easy and high-toned. 
In the afternoon the ladies of the 
college and of the village came up, 
in considerable force, to greet the 
new arrival. P. was permitted to 
unfold to them her plans for a certain 
World’s Congress of Women, which 
still lies, though not dimly, in the 
future. They were attentive and re- 


sponsive, but P. was more eager to 


learn of them than to teach them; 
and so the little talk ended with 
much familiar and friendly recipro- 
city. At tea, she was the guest of 
the friendly committee, whose sweet 
and earnest faces flitted in and out, 
through all the visions of the day. 
And she found, among the under- 
graduates, a young woman who had 
earned her own support since the 
age of twelve, and whose principal 
treasure seemed to be a shelf of 
Greek classics, of which the contents 
were familiar to her. Herodotus, Ho- 
mer, Thucydides, Plato, — the young 
girl lived upon such diet as this, 
while earning her own bread, and 
assisting a young brother at the col- 
lege. Of the pedantry usually as- 
cribed to studious women by shallow 
people of both sexes, these friends 
showed no trace. Their training 
had assisted, not overwhelmed, na- 
ture. 
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Poor King Charles Second, of Eng- 
land, excused himself on his death- 
bed for having been, as he said, an 
unconscionable length of time dying ; 
and Pacifica feels that she has been as 
long in bringing this plain narration 
to aclose. But she would here like 
to remark that a story sometimes 
lingers near its close, like an awk- 
ward visitor, who has no excuse for 
staying other than this, that he 
knows not how to go. The marriages 
are made out, and the people who 
must die are put in their coffins, with 
every approved device for making 
them lie quiet. And yet the tire- 
some romancer cannot break off his 
thread. The truth is, he never does 
break it off. It is always the same 
thread, and he is always spinning it. 
But he sometimes consents to spin it 
out of sight. 

Pacifica has a few more facts 
which she must give. The first of 
these is, that Alfred University pos- 
sesses four lyceums, or literary socie- 
ties, — two composed of the young 
women, and other two of the young 
men. And the whole romance of 
sending for the lecturer, and not 
allowing her to speak, grew out of a 
disagreement in the region of these 
lyceums. 

And her remaining statements are 
to the effect, that the Sabbatarians, 
better known as the Seventh-day Bap- 
tists, were, at one time, a “leading 
and influential ” sect in Rhode Island. 
In the town of Newport their ancient 
meeting-house is still standing, albeit 
unused. The numerical strength of 
the sect resides at present in the. 
town of Westerly, R.I. Alfred is 
the seminary of the denomination. 
The Sabbatarian confession of faith, 
though always recognized and main- 
tained at the college, is not made a 
sine qua non with the pupils, many 
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of whom are, like the rest of us, first- 
day people. The spirit of the place 
is said to be entirely liberal. The 
endowments, privately received, in 
great part from the Northern States, 
do not suffice to make the institution 
all that its energetic president would 
have it. But colleges are always 
grumbling, and asking for money. 
As this one does its best to educate 
women, Pacifica could beg for it with 
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a good conscience, and hopes to do so 
when some of her numerous irons 
shall leave a little room in the fire. 
She hopes that peace has been made 
long ere this between the youths and 
maidens. And to the college itself, 
disturbed and biassed by the threats 
of promissory testators, she will say, 
“Keep all the good-will that thou 
canst, but see that thou lose not thy 
crown.” 





UPS AND DOWNS. 
A NOVEL IN THIRTY CHAPTERS. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE, 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


JASPER Risin@ had certainly never 
before dragged a Norwegian boy, 
faint from over-effort, from under the 
wheels of a gasping and throbbing 
fire-engine. He was therefore suf- 
ficiently excited by the adventure, 
when at last, perhaps an hour before 
daybreak, he put off his wet clothes, 
and tumbled into bed for that hour’s 
rest before his day’s work began. 
He had, in the mean while, interested 
the “ boarding-mistress” in his poor 
waif, and had received her promise to 
watch by him till morning, and make 
sure that he should not escape. But 
Jasper himself, as he thought the thing 
over, while in the sound of the final 
noises of the expiring fire, did not fore- 
see the weeks, not to say months, of 
curious care, and insight into life all 
strange to him, which this accident 
opened before him. Jasper was yet 
too young to know, that we are all of 
us always. sitting before the curtain 
which screens a tragedy, a comedy, or 
a farce, and that any whistle or any 
bell may be the signal for that cur- 
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tain to rise, that a new drama, which 
may be a life-long drama, may begin. 

What followed in this case was 
simple enough, — such things are hap- 
pening all the time. The boy was 
more clear-headed in the morning; 
and an interpreter was found at the 
breakfast-table, by whose help it ap- 
peared that the poor creature’s agony 
had come from his fear that his father, 
who was sick somewhere in the city, 
would need him. The whole sym- 
pathy of the house was enlisted, and 
the father was found. The story, 
which is acted out before our eyes 
whenever we choose to open them, was 
that of the worn-out emigrant, who 
has not found his place in the New 
Continent more than he found it in 
the Old. He was not really an old 
man; but even Jasper, inexperienced 
as he was, saw that he had played 
his game through, and that his eager 
joy, when they brought him his lost 
boy again, was only a flicker of the 
light in the socket. Physically he 
was comfortable enough, in much 
such a house as Jasper was living in 
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himself. But, excepting for his 
boy, he was hopelessly lonely. The 
poor old fellow showed, too, all the 
signs of wearing homesickness and 
and of heart-broken disappointment. 
Every thing had gone wrong. He 
had been cheated by his countrymen, 
he had been cheated by strangers. 
He had tried trade in New York, and 
had failed. He had taken up new 
land in Illinois, and had seen his 
daughter wilt away and die, and then 
had seen his wife wilt away and die. 
At last, in a moment which he chose 
to call deluded, he had sent out to 
Norway for the boy he left behind 
when he came over. This was Jas- 
per’s waif. The boy had found his 
father just as his father was giving 
up the battle. And it was at that 
moment, that the accident of the fire 
brought Jasper into the little tra- 
gedy. 

It was almost ended. The doctors 
can do little when life itself has so 
long been made to do ten times the 
duty it should do. Every thing was 
the matter with the poor man, —or 
nothing was the matter with him, 
as you chose to say. All was, he was 
dying. The earthly hull was done 
with, and the old engine was to work 
anew one. All there was for Jasper 
and his friendly boarding-mistress to 
do, was to make the poor fellow be- 
lieve that his boy was not left to 
sharpers, and to see that the closing 
hours of earth were not painful for 
him to remember. 

So he died and was buried by 
strangers’ hands. And Jasper found 
that he had now the gratitude and 
passionate allegiance of this orphaned 
Oscar, — found that, with all his inex- 
perience, he was to advise as to the 
boy’s future, — found that he had the 
duty, not difficult, of administering 
on the poor old father’s estate. To 
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think that he, himself just starting 
on manhood, should be the only child 
of Vinland who had succeeded in ren- 
dering any kindness, or giving any 
welcome, to this stranded Viking! 

Administration was easy enough. 
The emigrant chest contained all the 
property, and a hopeless mess it was: 
some old account-books of the miser- 
able shop he kept for Danes and 
Swedes and Norwegians in New 
York; some files of the processes 
by which he there went into bank- 
ruptcy; the land-office documents 
by which he acquired his title to his 
farm in Illinois; a lithographic plan 
of a city, most likely in a swamp, 
where he had been cajoled into buy- 
ing lots, and even the deeds of 
them,— alternate numbers from eleven 
to thirty-one. Tied with a blue rib- 
bon, carefully wrapped in parchment, 
were the letters which Christine sent 
him before they were married, — tied 
in with the ribbon was a gold ring. 
Then a memorandum book, carefully 
kept, showed that he had sold his 
farm for less than the improvements 
cost him, after Christine had died. 
It showed, had one chosen to untan- 
gle it, how every thing had gone 
wrong. Mixed in with these more 
essential things were a few Norwe- 
gian books, which had survived the 
wreck, because, perhaps, no one would 
buy them, some magazines and news- 
papers; and this was all the inven- 
tory. 

Jasper wrote twice to an attorney 
in Michigan City about the swamp- 
lots, and got no answer. It was clear 
enough that Oscar, like Jasper, was 
to begin life without a fortune. 

But not without a friend; and I 
have been the more willing to tell the 
story of the beginning of this friend- 
ship in this detail, because the boy 
Oscar and his poor dying father really 
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rendered to Jasper, as it proved, the 
service that no Mr. Fordhammer or 
no Miss Mary Chandler of them all, 
from the very nature of the case, 
could render. They saved my poor 
hero from himself. Jasper was proud, 
quite too proud to put himself on 
the society of people who did not 
seem to want to see him very much, 
or whom he suspected of that indiffer- 
ence. He had been compelled, for a 
time quite too long indeed, to think 
solely of himself and his own affairs. 
A note once a week to his aunt, and 
another from her, the purchase per- 
haps of a yard of blue barége that 
she could not find at Dexter, or some 
little present of a pound of better tea 
than he thought she would have 
there, was but a little counter-check 
in the current of a week’s lonely life. 
His correspondence with “the fel- 
lows,” his old classmates, was running 
dry. He had not much to tell them, 
and they had not much to tell him. 
The college pleasantries became a 
little tame when they were put on 
paper; when put on paper a second 
time they seemed to reader and writer 
like stale tobacco-smoke, and so they 
never appeared a third time. With 
the other workmen and clerks at the 
station Jasper had a pleasant daily 
acquaintance, but it had not any- 
where ripened into intimacy. And 
it may well have been that pride, 
dress, poverty, and strangerhood may 
have kept poor Jasper wholly and 
even fatally to himself, had not one 
stroke too many on the brakes of the 
Hero engine literally thrown Oscar 
into his arms. 

So soon as he found how completely 
dependent Oscar was upon him, Jas- 
per was not the man to let him go. 
No! They saw the grave filled above 
the old Norseman. Jasper with his 
own hand smoothed the gravel and ad- 
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justed the sod, and for this act of 
sympathy the boy thanked him his 
life long. When they came home, 
Jasper explained to him that they 
were to sleep in the same room: he 
had driven Mistress Margaret up to 
that arrangement. And when, that 
evening, the grateful fellow forgot him- 
self for half an hour, in working with 
Jasper on a Danish or Norwegian ex- 
ercise which Jasper insisted on writ- 
ing, Jasper felt his victory indeed. 
They used a French “Ollendorff” for 
the phrases’ sake. And Oscar was 
fairly amused to see the number of 
conditions in which they could place 
the “ gardener,” and the “ wife of the 
gardener,” and the “friend of the 
gardener’s son.” He, too, forgot ex- 
ile, forgot tears, forgot every thing 
for the moment, when Jasper had the 
wit to show him that he, too, was good 
for something. 

And Jasper, of course, had to teach 
him English too. Not so hard, for 
these Norsemen are, after all, our 
cousins. Into one great kettle was 
plunged a dipperful of Keltic roots, 
a dipperful of German, a smattering 
of Latin, and a flavor of Norman- 
French; and, when we sip the soup 
from that kettle, we call the delicious 
compound English. Into another 
kettle, not quite so large, were poured 
smaller cupfuls of German roots and 
Keltic, with a smattering of Latin, 
and a flavor of French. The flavor 
of the soup is delicious, only we call 
it Swedish. These two soups are not 
very unlike each other: though one 
is a little dashed when he reads his 
Swedish Testament to find that a 
“disciple ” is a “larjunge.”? Oscar’s 
language was yet a third of these 
mixtures of the eternal elements of 
European speech. It was Danish, as 
Danish is modified in Norwegian con- 

1 Which is to say, ‘‘ Learn younger.” 
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versation ; Teutonic roots more plenty 
than with us, perhaps; Latin roots, 
French intermixtures even; and an 
occasional racy tang of the good old 
Icelandic itself. Oscar knew some- 
thing of the Swedish also; and while 
he taught these dialects he learned 
as well, and while he learned he 
taught, — only eager to do what would 
please Jasper, and delighted if, at the 
same moment, he could serve him. 
So they both got something which is 
a million times better than that ques- 
tionable good, “ self-culture.” 

And now it was Jasper’s turn to 
play Mr. Fordhammer and Mr. Keyl, 
—to find “a place” for Oscar. “A 
place!” how much satire there is in 
the word! He had this time his own 
experience to profit by. He took care 
that the boy should begin at the bot- 
tom, and poor Oscar made no diffi- 
culty about that. Bottom indeed! 
He would have begun at the bottom 
of a well, or of a lead-shaft at Ga- 
lena, had Jasper bidden. Jasper had 
no thought that Oscar was his ser- 
vant, scarcely thought that he was 
his pupil. But from morning to 
night, and from Sunday to Saturday, 
Oscar’s feeling, deeper than thought, 
was simple gratitude that Jasper was 
his master. Every day when Jasper 
went to his work, Oscar went with 
him, until Jasper could make some 
excuse to.send him away. It was as- 
tonishing to see how soon he learned the 
names of streets, the names of people, 
and by what a divine instinct he 
learned how to do an errand, when he 
could not understand one word in twen- 
ty of those that gave the order. It was 
not long therefore, before Jasper, grow- 
ing himself in authority now, found a 
vacant laborer’s “ place ” that he could 
push Oscar into as a “substitute.” 
The “ substitute,” in this finite world 
of ours, soon finds himself a “ regu- 
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lar,” if he does not drink, if he tells 
the truth, and is punctual to his duty ; 
so little, indeed, does a hard-pressed 
world demand of its servants. And so, 
as the summer passed on, the day that 
Jasper noted as the Commencement 
at Cambridge, twelve months after 
his own triumph there, he was himself ~ 
regularly installed in a post of some 
little authority in the freight-station, 
and Oscar was that day on duty clean- 
ing cars from mud, in the vocation in 
which his master began. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Oscar was paid his wages week by 
week, and regularly brought the 
money to Jasper. Neither of these 
gentlemen had attained the dignity 
and the inconvenience of salaries and 
quarter-days. Jasper had thought 
over, with some anxiety, the business 
of Oscar’s money, as a part of the 
guardianship, which seemed, without 
any authority from surrogate or chan- 
cery or probate court, to have alight- 
ed upon him. So long as the poor 
boy was an expense to him, the 
problem was simple enough. But when 
Oscar’s father died, after all charges 
were paid, there was a hundred dollars 
or more left of what had been the poor. 
fellow’s all; and now Oscar was earn- 
ing twice what his living cost, and all 
Jasper’s little advances on his ac- 
count were repaid. All this brought 
before Jasper the pros and cons of the 
case. Was he this boy’s guardian, or 
not? If the boy wanted to make 
ducks and drakes of his little patri- 
mony, could he hinder him, and, if so, 
how? And was there somewhere in 
Norway some uncle or aunt who had a 
better claim to the rights and respon- 
sibilities of guardianship than Jasper 
had? Poor fellow! it brought up 
curiously enough all the memories of 


his own orphanhood; and he drew a 


























long breath as he remembered how 
unconscious and indifferent he then 
was to all such thought or care. 

But now he was the care-taker, not 
the cared-for, — guardian, not guarded. 
And so, after breakfast one Sunday 
morning, he bade Oscar walk down 

- with him to one of the more secluded 
lumber-yards by the side of the lake, 
found a shady place on a pile of boards, 
where they had a back as they sat, 
and, as soon as he saw Oscar was well 
engaged with a lath which he was cut- 
ting, began pumping him about rela- 
tives and home: 

“ Were you happy at your uncle’s, 
at Molna, Oscar?” 

“ What is happy?” said the un- 
conscious ward. 

“Did you like it? Were they 
kind? Did you like them? Did 
you have a good time?” said Jasper, 
finally falling back on the dialect of 
the Yengeese. 

“Did like it? I did not like it. 
Were they kind? They not kind. 
Did I love them? I hate them. A 
good time? I haved a dam bad time.” 

The answer was at least definite, 
and its resemblance to Ollendorff’s 
exercises on the tenses of verbs 
amused Jasper, even while he was 
struggling to maintain the gravity of 
a self-appointed judge of probate. He 
told Oscar for the hundredth time 
that he must not say “dam,” that 
fragment of an English syllable seem- 
ing to be the part of the language 
which he had first acquired, and, in 
consequence, to be the last which, with 
his dying breath, he would lay down. 
The poor child was pure as purity, 
and had, as yet, no real idea of the 
profanity of the expression. 

The judge of probate tried again. 
“But your uncle had a good house. 
You had enough to eat. You had 
clothes to wear.” 
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“No good house,” persisted the 
ward in chancery. Then came a 
volley of Danish. Then he explained, 
“T say house no good, where uncle 
fight and swear, she-uncle fight and 
swear, big Michael swear and drink, 
big Christine swear and drink; all 
swear, all drink ; all tell Oscar go car- 
ry fetch, go fetch carry; you come 
here Oscar, you go there Oscar, up 
stairs Oscar, down stairs Oscar, in- 
door Oscar, out-door Oscar. I say no 
good house; [ say dam bad house. 
No, no, no! not dam bad; I say bad, 
bad, bad house. What for I care good 
clothes to wear, if Christine drink, 
if big Michael lie, if mine uncle 
swear, if mine she-uncle scold? No 
good house ; no good uncle.” 

This was by far the longest speech 
Oscar had ever made in the English 
language, and it reflected immense 
credit on his teacher and the Ollen- 
dorff. 

It did not appear to Jasper that 
his case in chancery was getting on 
particularly well. He tried on an- 
other tack. 

“Let us see: how many weeks 
since you wrote to your uncle to tell 
him your father died ? ” 

The boy started up at the words, 
walked sharply to the end of the 
pier, threw into the water the stick 
which he had been cutting, and looked 
as if he would be glad to go in after 
it. Then, in his impulsive way, he 
rushed back to Jasper, his eyes 
streaming with tears; he fell on his 
own knees in the chips before him, 
and hid his head between Jasper’s 
knees. He sobbed there passionately, 
and looked up to say, — 

“T no tell you lie, my master!” The 
poor boy, having chosen from the be- 
ginning to call Jasper master, could 
not be prevented when he was in 
the least excited. To say “Jasper” 
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seemed to be a forced piece of etiquette 
or decorum; and Jasper never heard 
him say “Mr. Rising,” though be- 
hind Jasper’s back no one ever heard 
him say any thing else. “I no tell 
you lie, my master; you say to 
me, ‘Write letter to your uncle;’ 
I write him. You write him name 
and place. You give me money, and 
show me, tell me carry him to office, 
post-office. I no say yes; I no say 
. nothing. I take that dam letter, and 
Ino go to that dam post-office. I go 
down to ferry. I wait till boat just 
fore being come in,— all water boil, 
bubble, boil; I throw that dam let- 
ter in water; I throw in that quarter 
dollar you give me. Boat come in: 
all boil water, no letter there; I 
go home, I no say I take letter to 
that post-office.” 

And having relieved his conscience 
thus, he fell to sobbing again on Jas- 
per’s knees. 

“So,” said the judge of probate to 
himself, “we have not so much as 
given notice of the death of the in- 
testate.” He let the poor boy sob on 
a minute; and Oscar first broke 
silence. 

“OQ my master, I bad boy, I bad 
boy! but certain true, my master, I 
no say dam again.” 

The feeling that he had displeased 
Jasper, in any thing he had asked or 
bidden, was much stronger than any 
feeling that he had wronged his 
uncle. 

*“ No matter, no matter, dear Oscar. 
But what for you do this? Why not 
tell your uncle that his brother is 
dead ?” 

“ Not he brother ; not he brother!” 
Here another volley of Danish, end- 
ing by an explanation, in very broken 
English, that this beer-guzzling, gin- 
drinking Viking of fire-water was 
brother of Oscar’s mother and not of 
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his father, —as if that had made any 
difference. And then to Jasper’s per- 
sistent “why,” the boy at last looked 
him square in the face, with his great 
black eyes : — 

“Letter go Norway, go to mine 
uncle. Mine uncle readhim. Uncle 
say, ‘Catch Oscar again! Oscar big 
boy now; Oscar cut wood, row boat, 
catch fish, go fetch carry. Oscar come 
home.’ Mine uncle send what you 
call sheriff, president, governor, some 
little sort of king, catch poor Oscar, 
put those iron things on him hands, 
tumble him down, carry him home.” 
Oscar had been terribly impressed by 
seeing a Cleveland house-breaker ar- 
rested and carried off one day by an 
Ohio officer with a warrant. “Poor 
Oscar leave him master; go to him 
uncle. No, no, no!” 

Jasper meanwhile had been going 
over the natural notions of probate 
law, and trying to adjust the eternal 
rights and wrongs. What reason, di- 
vine or human, was there, why he 
should undertake to send this boy 
home? All that God or man wanted 
was, that the boy should be cared for, 
should be kept from temptation, as far 
as might be, should be kept from swin- 
dlers and thieves. Any decent probate 
court in the world would bid a young 
man of this age choose hisown guar- 
dian; and Jasper saw no reason why he 
should attempt to press the matter of 
a return to Norway farther. He had 
sounded Oscar pretty thoroughly, and 
had found out his wishes. So he 
tried to turn the talk to some indiffer- 
ent subject, a passing steamboat, a 
flight of ducks on the lake, and then 
on one or another occurrence in the 
street as they walked home. But 
Oscar was silent ; not sulky nor moody, 
but thoughtful, and would scarcely 
reply. When they had come up into 
their own room together, and Jasper 
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had sat down to some writing, Oscar 
crossed the room, opened the drawer 
of the bureau, drew from it a pistol 
which Jasper kept there, and, with the 
simplicity of a child, carried it to him. 

“Kill me, my master; kill your 
boy.” 

“My poor Oscar, what do you 
mean ?” 

“T mean, kill Oscar; no send him 
away.” 

“But my poor child,” said Jasper, 
in tears himself this time, “ who wants 
to send you away? What are you 
afraid of? I will never send you 
away.” 

“Q my master! what for you 
ask about letter? What for you ask 
about mine uncle? and what for you 
tell me to write letter? What for 
you tired teach poor Oscar, take 
care poor Oscar, make poor Oscar 
home ?” 

Jasper was fairly upset: he prom- 
ised the boy, by all that was holy, that 
he should never be parted from him 
_ but with his own consent. He tried 
to explain that all the uncles in Nor- 
way could not take him against his 
will. He soothed his wounded love 
as best he knew how. He fondled 
him and caressed him. He told him 
that he loved him too well to do any 
thing which would not be for his best 
good. In all of which Oscar caught 
the spirit, if he did not make out the 
words. Once and again he made 
Jasper repeat those which said they 
should not be parted; and then his 
handsome face cleared almost as sud- 
denly as it had clouded, ind he seemed 
perfectly happy. 

Jasper took him to church with 
him; and the boy, who did not un- 
derstand ten words of sermon, prayer, 
or hymn, regarded the whole service 
as a sacrament binding him and “his 
master” together for weal or for woe. 
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Jasper tried as he came home to ex- 
plain to him about the disposition of 
his wages. But the boy did not care, 
and could not be made to care. Once 
assured that he would be no burden 
on Jasper’s purse, that was enough. 
For the rest: “You take my dollar. 
My dollar you dollar, all one; I your 
Oscar, you my master. That’s all.” 

It was not long before this contract — 
of wages brought out a result for both 
of them which neither had imagined. 
The winter which followed these 
events was one still remembered 
through the North-west, and indeed 
through the Atlantic States, for the 
sudden contraction in all credits, — 
which resulted, rightly or not, from 
the New-York panic which sprung 
from the London panic, when the 
great houses of Westerholm, and of 
Alters & Alters, went under so sud- 
denly. With a sudden jerk all loos- 
ened credits were twitched up. Many 
a rein broke with the twitch. Many 
a horse balked, shied, or started and 
ran. For months upon months chaos 
reigned among men who borrow, and 
among men who lend. And in the 
midst of this chaos, Jasper Rising 
found, to his amazement, that he was 
a capitalist. 

He went in one day to a little car- 
riage-factory, where he knew the peo- 
ple, to inquire about the best way to 
purchase some varnish, which the 
station-master needed in some miser- 
able car-repairs. He saw at once 
that the place was in confusion; and, 
as he looked round, satisfied himself 
that some “smart man of business ” 
had got in there by way of setting to 
rights some matter of which he knew 
nothing. He got his information, 
however, from Buffum, the principal, 
and left the shop, to find that this 
gentleman followed him into the 
street. 
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“You know we are all broken up 
here,” Mr. Rising. No: Jasper had 
not known any thing of the kind. 
Such things happen very quickly; 
and he was in no circle where they 
talked of them. So poor Mr. Buffum 
had to explain: an every-day story. 
The little carriage-factory had always 
been run very much on credit. Buf- 
fum’s partner, a showy, unreliable 
fellow, of the satin waistcoat and 
heavy gold-chain type, who always 
cared more about horses than he did 
about carriages, had taken occasion, 
@ month before, to run away with 
somebody’s else wife, and all the ready 
money of the concern which he could 
lay hands upon. This had been an 
ugly thing enough: then the panic 
had come; no bank in Detroit would 
renew a penny of their paper, and so 
the modest little establishment was 
knocked higher than a kite, as Mr. 
Buffum put in, before he could turn 
round. Every carriage they had, 
finished or unfinished, was attached, 
“grabbed,” in the elegant phrase 
of the streets, by one creditor or 
another. All the material that 
could be removed was seized in the 
same way. And the creditors who 
had not succeeded in “grabbing” 
what they thought sufficient had got 
some sort of proceedings in bank- 
ruptcy a-going, by which such rights 
as there were in the shop itself and 
any other property there, were to be 
sold at auction for whom it might 
concern. 
ing round to secure, as they might, 
their back pay. The foreman, an 
honest fellow, was there, keeping an 
eye on the wreck. But the snug 
little factory of Buffum & Woods, 
which a month ago was as promising 
an establishment for its size as there 
was in the street, would very soon be 
nowhere. 


The workmen were hang- 
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Jasper was interested in all this 
story of ruin, but he did wonder why 
Mr. Buffum told it to him. How 
should Mr. Buffum know that he had 
seen like ruin on a much larger scale, 
only a year ago, at Duquesne? He 
was entirely surprised, when Mr. 
Buffum closed his story by saying, 
“Really, Mr. Rising, we owe very 
little. I have got orders in my pocket 
now from Ann Arbor, from Marshall, 
from Dexter, why, even from Cleve- 
land, Mr Rising, on which we would 
make profit enough to clear every 
cent of this debt, if they would only 
give us time. And is it not a shame 
for an honest man to see the work of 
ten years swept away and his family 
left begging, to see as good men as my 
workmen there sent out on the streets 
in the middle of winter, for want of 
a miserable discount of five hundred 
dollars ? ” 

Jasper was disgusted. This was 
exactly like Duquesne. He showed his 
sympathy by some kind question ; and 
Buffum explained, that the men to 
whom he owed money were, with 
scarcely an exception, his friends, 
even his companions, —that there 
was hardly one of them who wanted 
to be hard on him. But the squeeze 
in the money-market affected them 
all alike; no one of them alone could 
afford to lose his claim, even though 
it seemed a trifle. There were one 
or two strangers, and of course the 
workmen, who must have cash; and, 
if anybody was to have cash, all must 
have it. Buffum supposed that it was 
too late to sive the old firm from 
bankruptcy. But here was the shop, 
here were the men; in especial, here 
was the foreman, on whom Buffum 
could not help passing an eulogy, find- 
ing to his joy that he had in Jaspera 
listener. Up till this moment, Jas- 
per had felt that Buffum knew of his 
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own misfortunes, and was telling his 
story for mere weariness of spirit, 
because he must tell it, or die. But 
now Jasper found, that all this nar- 
rative was an introduction before Mr. 
Buffum asked him, if he, Jasper 
Rising, did not want to step into the 
breach, poor Mr. Buffum being only 
eager to show him what resources and 


what securities were still left to him, - 


though now rendered unavailable. 

Jasper was on the point of laugh- 
ing in his face. His one feeling was 
that of pure fun, that he should have 
been mistaken for a capitalist. But 
to laugh would have been unkind. 
And Jasper walked on, gulping down 
that temptation ; and still showing so 
much of a fellow-sufferer’s sympathy 
that Buffum in his turn went on 
with what he had hoped, and what 
he wished, and what he could propose. 

The upshot of it all was, that at 
this projected auction-sale, which 
would scatter the whole concern to 
the winds, nobody expected to realize 
a thousand dollars cash from every 
thing there was, not “grabbed” or 
“grabbable.” With that result no- 
body would get any dividend of any 
value, the shop would be destroyed, 
Buffum ruined, the workmen scat- 
tered. “ But if, Mr. Rising, anybody 
liked to take an interest in the con- 
cern to the amount of a thousand 
dollars; if,—I thought it possible 
some friend of yours would, — or per- 
haps you yourself might think of it; 
why, I do assure you, sir, if you 
will only look at our contracts any 
man would be wholly safe; and if, 
twelve months hence, he wanted to 
withdraw, he could take out twice the 
money he put in.” 

Drowning men catch at straws, or 
Mr. Buffum would never have made 
this proposal to a man he knew so 
little as young Rising. But he made 
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it; and, seeing that he said nothing, 
he went on, “There need not be a 
thousand dollars in cash, Mr. Risirg. 
Five hundred dollarsin cash would pay 
the workmen, and pay these New-York 
bills for iron and for fringes ; and I can 
make every other creditor give us three 
months’ time, till we can deliver these 
dearborns in Peoria, if I only have 
your name in the firm, or the name 
of any other man who has people’s 
confidence. If Woods had not run 
away, though he did nothing but 
drink and swagger, I would not have 
been here.” 

Jasper did not permit himself to 
be melted by the poor man’s eager- 
ness; but as he talked, he thought 
perhaps he did see the chance for the 
boy Oscar which he should not have 
dared to look for. He had no wish 
to start Oscar in life without a handi- 
craft. “Either a handicraft, or a 
liberal profession,” John Hughitt 
used to say ; “ though you never work 
a day in either.” It had only been 
as a temporary thing that he let Os- 
car scrub the sides of cars; and, for 
himself, it was only as a temporary 
thing that he was keeping books in 
the freight-house. He had found out, 
from the beginning, that Oscar had 
the divine tact with tools, — that he 
was deft and successful in handling 
them; and it had been to him merely 
a question of time and opportunity 
how and when he should place Oscar 
in some form of apprenticeship which 
might make him master of a craft, 
and so, to all intents, master of the 
world. Perhaps that time had come. 
Jasper would not encourage Mr. Buf- 
fum ; but asked him if he could bring 
round all the papers to the freight- 
dépét after business was closed, — 
“and, Mr. Buffum, ask your foreman 
to come too.” 

For Jasper Rising had read history 
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enough, and seen business enough, and 
watched enough failure and success, to 
believe in men, more than he did in 
plans or compacts, or any thing else 
on paper. And yet further, he 
guessed, and he guessed rightly, that 
the crisis of the Buffum carriage-fac- 
tory depended not on Mr. Buffum, so 
sensitive and nervous, nor on the ideal 
capitalist yet to be discovered, but 
that it depended on this Dundas, the 
foreman, who had or had not given a 
reputation to their work, and who 
would or would not give reputation 
to it in the future. So he asked 
for Mr. Dundas, as well as the Peoria 
orders, and the Cleveland contracts, 
and the other pieces of paper. 

Dundas came. Jasper liked him, 
and he liked Jasper. Piece by piece, 
they all went over every bit of the 
tangled history of the firm. Piece 
by piece, they went over the work 
still possible. The hours went by in 
the dark freight-station, and Jasper 
sent Oscar out for some biscuit and a 
jug of water for their supper. LEat- 
ing as they worked, they unravelled 
the tangle. Then Dundas and Jas- 
per went down into the dark by them- 
selves, and he gave to Jasper his 
version of the successes and failures of 
the shop; and Jasper, with perfect 
frankness, told both of them why he 
dealt with them at all. He saw with 
pleasure that Dundas took in his mo- 
tive and plan for Oscar; and, at the 
least, they understood each other, 
when, at midnight, he took such pa- 
pers as he needed, and said he would 
be prepared before the week was up to 
make them a proposition. 

He spent the week in inquiry and 
consultation with different parties con- 
cerned. And all this talk and coun- 
ter talk ended in the establishment 
of a new carriage-building firm, of 

Burrum, Risine, & Dunpas. 
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Not that they had any sign painted. 
They had no money for signs. But 
they drew up the papers. They 
agreed with the creditors of the old 
firm; they turned the old books bot- 
tom up, and began at the end of them; 
they had the old bill-heads altered in 
red ink by Oscar. The agreement, 
in brief, was this : — 

1. Dundas pledged himself per- 
sonally that Oscar should learn all 
of the wheelwright’s and coach-build- 
er’s craft that a man could learn be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-one. 

2. On this understanding, Jasper 
lent two hundred and eleven dollars 
and seventeen cents of Oscar’s prop- 
erty to the new firm, — securing it in 
such ways as he could, but consider- 
ing that he had a right to invest it 
thus as the premium for the boy’s ap- 
prenticeship. 

3. On the same understanding, he 
paid himself into the new firm three 
hundred and fifty dollars, being very 
much the major part of his own earn- 
ings during the year. 

4, All three principals bound them- 
selves not to draw a penny for per- 
sonal expenses from the new firm for 
six months. They would live by their 
wits, or on their relations, rather than 
on the business. 

5. The new firm was thus able to 
buy the good will of the old firm and 
its stock in trade, with the right 
of redemption of the heavily mort- 
gaged store, and to redeem some of 
the most essential articles seized by 
creditors. It paid four or five hun- 
dred dollars in money, and it gave its 
new notes at four, five, six, and seven 
months. Dundas was sure, and Ris- 
ing satisfied himself, that these notes 
could be met, and more than met, 
by the contracts they now had on 
hand. 
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I suppose the transaction was one 
which no probate court in the world 
would have authorized. But Jasper 
had to be his own probate court. 
He explained it to Oscar as well as 
he could, who simply said, “No my 
money ; all your money.” And when 
he found that he was to smooth 
spokes with a draw-shave, instead of 
washing mud off cars, Oscar was 
delighted. Jasper kept at his desk 
in the freight-dépét. Only he spent 
the three hours of the eveuing at the 
counting-room of the new firm, writ- 
ing up the books, acquainting him- 
self with the correspondents, making 
out the men’s accounts, and, in gen- 
eral, learning and supervising the new 
business. Oscar always sat, with 
some book or some whittling, at his 
side. 

Six months run by fast when every 
one is so busy. At the end of six 
months the new firm was on its feet. 


It had money at its bank; it had 
credit ; it was in favor with the best 
people in Eastern Michigan for its 
thorough work and neat and new de- 


vices. The banking and business 
world had forgotten the existence of 
the defunct houses of Alters & Al- 
ters,‘and of Westerholm: Buffum, 
Rising, & Dundas had paid the 
notes with which they bought their 
establishment; had even taken up 
some of them before they were due. 
Credit is a plant which grows rankly 
and fast, by the same tokens and by 
the same laws as those under which 
it is so easily withered and destroyed. 

What pleased Jasper most in the 
success was the daily development of 
Oscar. Oscar was in the right place 
at last. He was not in the least 
above filing iron, or drilling rivet- 
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holes, — not he. But he punched and 


filed not as a slave, but as a man of 


genius compelling metal to obey his 
higher purpose. Did you never no- 
tice the difference between the way 
in which a sculptor chisels marble in 
his studio, and the way in which a 
stone-cutter, with tools precisely like 
the other’s, cuts a grave-stone in & 
stone-yard? There is that difference 
between the way in which a child 
of God, born to invention and the 
control of matter, handles his wood 
and his iron, and the drudgery in 
which another child of God, who was 
never made for this service, lets the 
iron and the word master him. 

And after some months’ trial, Jasper 
left his friendly railroad-station to 
give his whole time to the correspond- 
ence, accounts, travelling, and other 
business of the new firm. Queer 
enough, his last service in the station, 
after he had bidden them all good- 
by, was to a person he had seen in 
old days, if he had remembered her. 
The afternoon train was leaving, and 
an Eastern party, a little late, hurried 
into it. The youngest of the party, 
a girl encumbered with her hand- 
baggage, dropped a parasol as she 
stepped up, and did not observe it. 
Jasper saw it fall, sprang forward, 
tapped at the window, and handed it 
to her. She opened the window, took 
it, and shyly said, “ Danke, danke!” 
But Jasper saw so many German 
travellers, that even this did not help 
him. “Where in the world have I 
seen her?” he said, as he turned 
away. 

But she remembered him. This 
was Bertha, on her way with some 
German friends of her uncle to make 
a visit in Milwaukie. 


[To be continued.] 
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THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND THE AP- 
PROACHING GENERAL CONVENTION. 


Nor a long while since, pending 
the discussion of an education bill in 
the House of Commons, an amend- 
ment was introduced to the effect 
that nothing should be taught in the 
schools contrary to the doctrines of 
the Church of England. An objec- 
tion, alike exceptional and unusual, 
was instantly made. An “honorable 
member” declared the amendment to 
be useless and impracticable, because 
it is impossible to tell what the doc- 
trines of the Church of England are. 

“T go,” said the honorable member, 
himself a churchman, “I go toa parish 
church in the metropolis, and I listen 
to a sermon by a Calvinist. I am 
told that the Church of England is 


a Calvinistic Church, and that all 


doctrinal teaching of a different sort 
is not only false in itself, but is false 
to the standards of the church. I go 
to another church, and I behold a 
decorated altar, with its cross and 
lighted candles; and the priest is in 
many-colored vestments, and acolytes 
swing their censers, and the bread 
and wine in the communion are 
adored; and the preacher tells me 
that the Church of England is not 
even a Protestant church at all. I 
go to the grand abbey, or to the 
cathedral, and there I learn from a 
philosophical preacher that these 
diversities and antagonisms of belief 
are merely phases of the religious life 
of man, but that they do not affect 
the question of human salvation, nor 
the profounder interests of the soul. 
How, then, can this house vote for the 
proposed amendment? What are 
the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land?” ‘The impression produced by 
the speaker Wwgs so strong, that the 


amendment was withdrawn. And it 
is emphatically true, that the pulpit 
of the Church of England, and of all 
Protestant Episcopal churches, dis- 
closes and brings to the surface the 
widest diversities and the profound- 
est antagonisms of religious and theo- 
logical belief. Here there is a flavor 
of rationalism, there of Romanism ; 
here of Calvinism, there of Arminian- 
ism: here there is a handling of scrip- 
ture in a secular spirit, there the 
treatment of it is as if it were one 
vast apocalypse. Noris this a new 
phase in the life of the Episcopal 
Church, growing out of the present 
upheaving of the world and of the 
impending revolution in matters theo- 
logical. The Church has never been 
a unit in its theology. What is true 
of it to-day has, mutatis mutandis, 
always been true of it, — always, that 
is, since the Reformation. 

This fact, not understood by those 
who do not belong to the Episcopal 
Church, and by many even who do 
belong to it, has something in it to 
perplex and baffle. It is a phenome- 
non of great significance, and it is 
rooted in the constitution of the 
Church itself. What is it which i 
thus rooted in the constitution of the 
Church? How can a “constitu- 
tional” fact, an organic peculiarity, 
account for these chronic and inev- 
itable antagonisms of theological be- 
liefs ? The answer is simple enough, 
though perhaps it can be given more 
satisfactorily in a negative than in 
a positive form. Dogmatic theology 
is a subordinate interest in the consti- 
tution of the Episcopal Church, whilst 
among all other churches it is the 
controlling interest. 
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At the time of the Reformation, the 
English theologians made common 
cause with the Protestants of the Con- 
tinent against the pope, and the mass 
and all the superstitions connected 
with it, against purgatory, and the 
innovations of saints and angels, 
against the entire system which the 
middle ages had constructed. But 
while the Europeans sought or were 
compelled to build anew, clearing 
away the ground for the purpose, the 
English aimed at the purification of 
the existing body, under the form of 
a national church. They went to 
work to cleanse the house of God, 
stripping it of its meretricious orna- 
ments, and reducing it to the simpli- 
city of an early age. Their task was 
difficult, because a large proportion of 
the gentlemen and the common peo- 
ple of England were attached to the 
medieval system. The utmost cir- 
cumspection and caution were used in 
the preparation of “ The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer,” and as much as possible 
of those offices was retained which 
had been in use previously, so as to 
give “no offence” to the disaffected. 
And yet the change in the commu- 
nion office was radical and thorough; 
it was too radical for the German 
Lutherans, but it pleased well the 
Calvinists. In fact, the communion 
service in the prayer-book is the key 
to an intelligent judgment of the Eng- 
lish Church ; and more care was taken 
in the preparation of it than in any 
other portion of the book. In like 
manner the English preserved the 
episcopate, though with curtailed 
powers and prerogatives; and the 
Thirty-nine Articles were adopted as 
the expression of their theological 
belief. The dominant idea, next to 
the purpose of religious reform, was 
institutional and historical, and not 
dogmatic. It was to purify the 
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Church, to remove abuses, to simplify 
worship, to sweep away the refuge of 
lies in the form of human merit, and 
to impress upon the minds and con- 
science of the people the fact of justi- 
fication by faith. 

They sought reform in their own 
way. They gave to England a lit- 
urgy in the vernacular, and the open 
Bible; and they abolished every thing 
which they thought inconsistent with 
the Scripture. They retained the old 
institutions which could be adapted 
to the altered conditions; notably the 
episcopate, old fasts and feasts, and 
familiar forms of prayer and song 
and the rest,—and this they did 
wisely. 

But England was divided, and 
England has always been divided. 
The dogmatic pressure being slight, 
there was neither a Calvin nor a 
Knox to mould the national mind; 
and so men followed their bias,— some 
regretting the lost splendors and ways 
of the Church; some trying to give a 
soi-disant Catholic tone to the new 
service-book ; and others, inflamed by 
the fury of Scotch and Swiss reformers, 
doing their utmost to make the Eng- 
lish Church one in every respect with 
the Presbyterians, whom they loved, 
and whose ideas they adopted. 

In one respect, the reform in Eng- 
land was most conservative, and in 
another it was most radical. What 
it sought to conserve we have already 
pointed out; but wherein was it 
most radical? It was most radical 
in that it insisted only upon a belief 
in the Apostles’ Creed, coupled with 
a professed determination to keep 
God’s holy will and commandments, 
as the condition of communion upon 
the part of the laity ; and it required 
a@ subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles upon the part of the clergy. 
Nothing shows more completely the 
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emancipation of the English mind 
from the fetters of scholasticism. 
The attitude of the Church was, in 
this respect, as revolutionary as that 
of Lord Bacon, two generations later, 
in the sphere of natural science. 
The communes loci, the common- 
places or topics of the reformed Chris- 
tian theology, were gathered together 
in the Thirty-nine Articles, and they 
were presented nakedly for subscrip- 
tion by candidates for orders. No one 
underlying form of philosophy, no 
theory of the rationale, was added or 
required. The facts were the main 
thing: the Church knew nothing of 
any philosophy of the facts. The re- 
sult has been diversity, antagonism, 
freedom in the sphere of theological 
belief, breaking out under shapes of 
all kinds, and catching and reflecting 
the issues of the days as they have 
come and gone. There has been an 
unconscious feeling that “systems ” 
of theology are foreign to the genius 
of the Church. England has had no 
Calvin, not even a Turretin; but the 
Church of England is in the posses- 
sion of a noble theological literature, 
and our common tongue has been 
enriched by a long line of preachers, 
of poets, of ecclesiastical statesmen, 
of scholars and critics. But the ab- 
sence of system-makers means, once 
more, the absence of a received sys- 
tem of theology moulding the mind 
of the Church at large. And thus it 
is evident, how it comes to pass that 
the Episcopal Church is forever sub- 
ject to the noise and turmoil of con- 
flicting ideas. 

We cannot here write a history. 
We seek to explain facts. The an- 
tagonisms developed in the sixteenth 
century live in the nineteenth. Then, 
on the one side, there was a party 
which sought not affiliation, not 
sympathy merely, with the Presbyte- 
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rianism of Geneva and of Scotland, 
but identification with it; and there 
was another party which hoped, that, 
sooner or later, mass would again be 
celebrated in Westminster Abbey ; 
while the men who controlled and 
governed were content with a due 
observance of the new forms and or- 
der of things. While the authorities 
have been insisting upon obedience 
to the letter of the law, the opposing 
parties have been endeavoring to make 
the Church the exponent of their own 
beliefs, prejudices, and passions. The 
former, sometimes unconsciously and 
sometimes unwillingly, have been the 
upholders of a broad policy : the latter 
have sought to narrow the Church by 
committing it to their own way of 
thinking. The Low Churchmen have 
been offended at all pomp in worship; 
at the display of episcopal prerogative, 
as if there could be no valid ministry 
without ordination by a bishop; at 
the prominence given to the idea 
of. sacramental grace, especially in 
infant baptism. The High Church- 
men have regarded their Low-church 
brethren as a nuisance, as Presbyte- 
rians, only “ with a prayer-book under 
their arms,” and have wished the 
Church rid of them. The Low 
Churchmen have relied upon the Bible, 
and upon the obvious meaning of the 
articles; the High Churchmen have 
planted themselves upon the tradi- 
tions of the first three centuries, 
upon the preface to the ordinal, and 
upon the obvious meaning of the 

baptismal office. Each party has 

done its utmost to make the Church 

the exponent and embodiment of its 

own beliefs, —to make it its own; 

and each, thus far, has signally failed. 

Nor is there any help for this failure ; 

because the attempt is contrary to 

the genius of the Church, which is 

institutional, and not dogmatic. 
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And the proof of this is found in 
the fact, that, to-day, the Episcopal 
Church is more divided than at any 
one period in its history. No less 
than seven distinct types of doctrine 
or tendencies are observable within 
it. The old Low-church party is 
divided into two wings, — the one ac- 
cepts the Church as it is, believes in 
the prayer-book without wishing any 
alteration, regarding, in the mean 
while, the High Churchman as igno- 
rant of its true meaning and aim; 
the other regards the prayer-book 
with suspicion, believing that there 
are “germs of popery” in the bap- 
tismal and communion offices and in 
the ordinal, and clamors for the ex- 
punging of all phrases with a mean- 
ing which can, by any possibility, be 
tortured into an ex opere operato 
sense. This, the left wing of the Low- 
church party, is ready for a secession. 

Again, the High-church party has 
a threefold division. Certain old- 
fashioned men regard the Church as a 
Protestant body which has preserved 
the episcopate, without which there 
can be no valid ministry. They re- 
gard the prayer-book somewhat as 
they do the Bible. They do not, in- 
deed, declare it to be inspired; but 
they treat it as if they believed in its 
inspiration. It is a sort of idol with 
them. They are indignant at the 
suggestion of any alteration, — to the 
dotting of an i, or to the crossing of a 
t. They are not very much alive to 
the time in which they live: they 
love quiet, order, decorum; and, if the 
world will not think as they think, 
then so much the worse for the world. 

Another set of men, on the other 
hand, consider the Anglican Church as 
a branch of the Catholic Church of 
Christ, authenticated by the episco- 
pate, which represents and perpetuates 
the apostolic authority, and by the 
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ereeds it re-organized. They look 
down upon all non-episcopal bodies, 
as outside of the pale of the Church 
of Christ, guoad bodies, though they 
will not exclude the individuals who 
compose those bodies from the Church, 
by virtue of their baptism. In a 
special sense, the Episcopal Church is 
the guardian and repository of the 
pure faith; the Roman Church and 
the Greek having, by their supersti- 
tions and corruption, fallen away 
from their original purity. In fact, 
thé High Anglican, though excellent 
in many ways, is a singular human 
being; and Christianity, if his view of 
it be correct, is still more singular, 
being a conspicuous failure, a patent 
failure as embodied in the Latin and 
Greek Churches, and in all Protes- 
tant Churches, all of them either 
fossils or shams, the Anglican Church 
alone conserving, and expressing, and 
being, in fact, a church pure and 
undefiled. Nothing more strange 
is ever offered to human acceptance 
than the High Anglican theory of 
Christianity. It is as if Christianity 
meant simply and only the Episcopal 
Church, and not this merely, but the 
Episcopal Church as represented by 
the High Anglican party. Nothing 
can be more preposterous than High 
Anglicanism. An American theolo- 
gian has said of it, with as much 
truth as force, “It falls to pieces at 
the first touch of the critic’s ham- 
mer.” “4 

The ritualists constitute the third 
division, the extreme right wing, of 
the High-church party. Upon the 
High-church theory they are neither 
so absurd nor contemptible as they 
may appear to the unsophisticated 
Protestant mind. They are not 
guilty of the folly of their more 
moderate High-church brethren, of 
appealing only to the Church of the 
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first three centuries, or even of the 
six general councils. They find no 
warrant for supposing that the Holy 
Ghost was withdrawn peremptorily 
from the Church on the adjournment 
of the Council of Nice. They believe 
that always the Holy Ghost has 
dwelt in the body of Christ, and that, 
although East and West have been 
divided, nevertheless each side has 
retained the marks of the true Church, 
just as, later, the English Church was 
not cut off from its share in the life 
of the body mystical of Christ. So 
the ritualists long for the re-union of 
Christendom; meaning, by the word 
Christendom, the Anglican, Greek, and 
Roman Churches. They despise and 
repudiate Protestantism. They do 
not know the Protestant Churches. 
Rome is to them the model and mis- 
tress of all churches. Their books 
of devotion are either Romish, or are 
framed upon Romish models; the 
communion has become the mass; 
they practise confession, they pray for 
the dead, and they do what and as 
much as they can to convert the 
Protestant Episcopal Church into a 
copy, done in little, of the great im- 
perial hierarchy of Rome. We have 
only to say, that, if they are right, the 
Episcopal Church is self-convicted of 
schism, and its raison d’étre is utterly 
taken away. It is only fair to add, 
however, that, although their position 
is grotesque, and untgnable critically, 
—although they would bring back 
again a lost belief, and a fetich worship, 
—they have a certain human way with 
them, they labor with great charity 
to relieve the poor and distressed, to 
destroy vice, and they are alive, in a 
measure, to the problems of the day 
which are loudly demanding solution. 

Into this condition, as we have 
just sketched it, “ High Church,” and 
“ Low Church ” have fallen. But there 


is somewhat more. A new school 
has arisen, a new type of church-life 
is distinctly seen and felt ; and it bears 
the significant name of Broad Church. 
The Broad Churchmen have had in- 
deed predecessors ; but they are, after 
all, the product of this present cen- 
tury. They are the fruit of the be- 
ginnings, the first fruits in fact, of 
critical study in England and in 
America. Without entering upon 
the strange history of the Church in 
the sphere of thought since the day 
of Bentley and of Butler, we seek 
to emphasize the fact that the Broad 
Churchmen have been and are endea- 
voring to apply admitted principles of 
criticism to the existing systems and 
traditions current wheresoever episco- 
pacy holds sway. The impulse to the 
Broad-church movement came, no 
doubt, originally from Coleridge, and 
was further stimulated by the increas- 
ing knowledge of German philologi- 
cal criticism. It is an error to sup- 
pose that “ Broad-churchism ” is, or 
means, a system of doctrine wrought 
out carefully and completely from 
beginning to end. It is nothing of 
the sort. It is a critical spirit ap- 
plied to the commonplaces of theol- 
ogy, to certain doctrines; as, for ex- 
ample, the atonement, the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, the Church, the 
papacy, the episcopate, the sacra- 
ments, and the like. Broad Church- 
men are seeking to follow history 
and critical veracity; and as many 
beliefs are entertained, both by High 
Church and Low Church in unison, 
which will not abide the test of in- 
vestigation, so those beliefs are re- 
jected, just as wise men in ages past 
have rejected traditions which had 
been sacred to their fathers. 

Within the Episcopal Church an 
undeniable prejudice exists against 
the Broad-church movement, even 
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though the Archbishop of Canterbury 
inclines “that way,” and the Bishop 
of St. Davids, perhaps the clearest- 
headed man in the whole Anglican 
episcopate, is quite pronounced, ahd 
though the diocese of Exeter, since 
the consecration of Dr. Frederic 
Temple, is bursting forth with new 
life. Broad Churchmen are suspected, 
and they are feared. But the suspi- 
cions and fears will vanish away be- 
fore long: for it will be made clear to 
the Church that they are not under- 
mining, not tampering with, the faith, 
but that they are ready for every 
good, humane, charitable work; and 
that the spirit they evoke will prove 
a deadly foe to all hierarchical as- 
sumptions resting upon a supposed 
divine authority, and to all narrow 
dogmatic conceptions of Christianity 
which rest upon probable and proved 
misconceptions of the meanings of 
Sacred Scripture, and which are re- 
pugnant to the reason and moral 
sense of mankind. 

The majority of Broad Churchmen 
are firm in their Christian faith, and 
loyal in their canonical obedience. 
There are some, however, who go by 
this name, who are simply negative and 
destructive ; who, with much culture, 
have fallen into an intellectual atrophy, 
and question all things only, or deny 
all faiths. Wholesale denial can be 
but provisional, temporary ; or else the 
mind settles down into feebleness, un- 
der the darkness of night, “in which 
no man can work.” Still, that men 
in this estate, be they few or several, 
are in the Church is a phenomenon 
worthy of note. If the Episcopal 
Church has had a Voysey, who utter- 
ly rejects the idea of a mediatorial 
religion, it has also a Bennet, who 
adores Christ under the form of 
bread and wine on the altar. 


This completes our enumeration 
80 
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of the seven types of doctrine, or of 
tendency, which we have already 
named. 

Here, then, within the Episcopal 
Church we behold multiform and 
manifold types of life, — some seeking 
toleration only, and others clamorous 
for ascendency. Hitherto the drift has 
been now in one direction, and then 
in another. In this country the pres- 
ent venerable Bishop of Ohio, Dr. 
McIlvaine, has seen the rise, growth, 
and decline of the type of church 
doctrine of which he is the eminent 
exponent. Celerity marks all new 
movements. The Low-church school 
or party is losing ground perceptibly, 
and the High Churchmen are every- 
where advancing. They outnumber 
the Low and Broad Church interests 
combined. They plant churches, 
they found schools, they disseminate 
doctrinal tracts, pamphlets, and books. 
They are dominant in three-quarters 
of the dioceses of the land. We refer 
to the clergy; for the laity, as yet, 
are not, in large numbers (certainly 
the men), impregnated with the 
church principles of their pastors. 
Still, the number of laymen, who, if 
they have any definite conceptions of 
the matter at all, sympathize with 
the High-church theory, is on the in- 
crease. And so the current runs that 
way; and it bears upon its bosom 
men and women who love a beautiful 
form of worship, who love order, 
peace, repose, who fear the incoming 
of unbelief, who hate hard questions, 
and who look with forebodings upon 
the restless temper of the times. All 
social and political re-actionists, all 
who know not “whereunto these 
things” which mark our generation 
will grow, all who look to the past 
while they hate the present and 
dread the future, find themselves at- 
tracted towards the High-church idea, 
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while many of them find their refuge 
in the absolutism of Rome. But 
there are many, of course, who believe 
thoroughly both in the present and 
in the future, to whom the High- 
church theory suggests not only pure, 
primitive Christianity, but the form 
of Christian life and belief now ur- 
gently needed. There are many rea- 
sons to account for the growth of 
High-church principles which it is 
impossible even to recount at present. 
And there are many reasons also to 
account for the decline of the influ- 
ence of the evangelical party, fore- 
most amongst which has been its 
narrow dogmatism, its dislike of phil- 
osophical culture, and its suspicions 
of all scholarship as applied especial- 
ly to the interpretation of Scripture. 

In the mean while, with the High 
Churchmen only not dominant, the 
General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church is about to assemble in the 
city of Baltimore. General conven- 
tions meet triennially. The bishops 
of the Church constitute a house by 
themselves. Their sessions, though 
private, are not strictly secret. The 
clerical and lay deputies form what 
is frequently called the lower house. 
These deputies are elected by the 
conventions of the several dioceses, 
— each diocese sending, as its repre- 
sentatives, four clergymen and four 
laymen. The immense majority of 
the deputies to the approaching con- 
vention are High Churchmen, a res- 
olute minority is composed of evan- 
gelicals, while no one deputation, as 
such, can be claimed by Broad Church- 
men, or can, with propriety, be sup- 
posed to represent their position and 
purposes. In the transaction of its 


business, the convention follows the 
usages of our deliberative bodies gen- 
erally. It elects its president and 
secretary ; and the standing committees 
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are appointed, who prepare “ business” 
for the house. Both “houses” of 
the convention, i.e., the bishops, and 
the clerical and lay deputies, origi- 
nate measures; but every proposed 
measure must have the consent of 
both before it becomes, or can become, 
an act of the convention. In this 
way, one house acts as a check upon 
the other. The scope of the business 
is not very large. Diocesan statistics 
are presented, missionary operations 
are reviewed, and canons, which re- 
fer almost exclusively to the clergy, 
are made and passed. Discussion 
sometimes takes a wide range, be- 
cause individual members introduce 
resolutions for the purpose of commit- 
ting the convention, and by inference 
the church, to some measure or 
scheme or opinion which is explicitly 
either High or Low Church. But after 
long and sometimes wearisome dis- 
cussion, though sometimes interesting 
and eloquent, the proposed measure is 
abandoned, and the resolution is 
either “ voted down” or withdrawn. 
The convention does not consider 
itself competent to make doctrinal de- 
cisions —and for very just reasons. 
The faith, the creed, of the Church, 
is, as such, the property of the Church 
catholic. It cannot, therefore, be 
touched. No one wishes to touch it. 
In matters more special, the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the United 
States is under a pledge not to differ 
from the doctrine of the Church of 
England. This was a sine gua non, 
insisted upon by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and other bishops of Eng- 
land, in the preliminary transactions 
which secured for the American 
church the transmission of the epis- 
copate. If the Church of England 
should vacate its traditional doctrinal 
position, the Americans would no 
longer be bound by their contract; 














but as long as it remains what it has 
been hitherto, the Episcépal Church 
in this country remains fixed and un- 
changed. Yet, notwithstanding this, 
the Church has reached a stage of 
development where it stands facing 
questions of discipline which may be 
said to involve doctrine, or at least 
principle. Matters of grave moment 
will assuredly, then, be presented to 
the notice, and will require the action, 
of the convention. The first of these 
will come in the form of memorials 
and petitions. 

These may be few, or they may be 
many, but they will certainly have a 
common aim or end: they will pray 
for larger liberty, chiefly in the use 
of the “Book of Common Prayer.” 
Permission to omit the use of phrases 
or of words which may be oppressive 
to the conscience of individual cler- 
gymen, perhaps even to abridge ser- 
vices under certain conditions, will be 
solicited, based upon the argument 
that the rights of conscience are su- 
preme, and that this supremacy is 
guaranteed by an article of the 
Church. The discussion will involve 
the whole theory of the use of the 
prayer-book, and the nature of a 
clergyman’s obligations in professing 
conformity to the doctrine, discipline, 
and worship of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. 

From what we know of the pre- 
vailing temper of general conven- 
sions, these memorials and prayers 
will not be granted. The majority 
will insist upon maintaining the status 
in quo. But it is useless to make 
predictions. 

Another matter of great moment 
will be the report of the ritual com- 
mission. At the last General Con- 


vention, a commission or committee 
was appointed, we believe by the 
House of Bishops alone, to consider 
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the whole subject of ritual, especially 
in its relation to the mode of the cele- 
bration of the communion. Plain 
people will not be slow to make con- 
clusions from the mere fact of the 
existence of this commission. Some- 
thing serious must have happened, 
some dangers real or apprehended, 
some exigency must have arisen, to 
have required this action. Wise men 
perhaps are not disturbed by the cry, 
“The Church is in danger!” nor are 
they influenced much by platform 
speakers, yet they, too, will ask what 
is the matter. Is the prayer-book 
becoming unsuitable for this new age ? 
Does it teach superstitions ? Does 
it abound with obsolete phrases, 
and the rest? Not this! The com- 
mission has not been in travail over 
the prayer-book itself, but over the 
style in which sundry “ priests ” min- 
ister the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. There is a current towards 
Rome: violent re-actionists, medival- 
ists, copyists of the Latin way, min- 
ions of the pope’s priests, are spring- 
ing up here; and they wish to wear 
colored vestments when they “ offer 
the sacrifice of the altar,” and to 
light candles, and to set up crucifixes, 
and to burn incense, and to mix water 
with the wine, and to genuflect, and 
to cross themselves, and to bow down 
and adore the Christ present under 
the form of bread and wine. Upon 
these and like matters the ritual com- 
mission will report, and then the Gen- 
eral Convention will be called to decide 
whether it be lawful for clergymen 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
to set up within it a sort of emascu- 
lated Romanism. 

A decision, one way or the other, is 
inevitable; and there will be great 
noise. If the ritualists be suppressed, 
vehement screeching will be heard, 
chiefly through their organ, “The 
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Church Weekly;” if they are not 
suppressed, or at least condemned, 
there will be angry tumult upon the 
other side: so that disgust in some 
quarters will be sure to follow, no 
matter what may be done. It is idle 
to indulge in guesses: yet, from our 
knowledge of the Episcopal Church, 
we are assured that the Romanizing 
ways of the ritualists will be con- 
demned; and we are equally certain 
that the extreme Low Churchmen will 
be pleased neither with the tone, nor 
the doings, of the convention in 
general. : 

In its legislation, the Episcopal 
Church is strong in the line of nolu- 
mus mutare. It displays, too, a sin- 
gular genius for isolation. It keeps 
every thing and everybody foreign 
to it at arm’s length. It will admit 
neither a Romanizing mass, nor the 
temper of a fanatical conventicle; its 
boast being that it stands upon an- 
cient ways. We refer of course, here, 
to the Church in its legislation, in 
conventions assembled, and not to the 
phenomena of its life; for the two are 
in such antithesis, that it is impossible 
to judge of one by the other. The 
legislation of the Church always dis- 
appoints the pronounced men. 

The public interested in Church 
matters will doubtless expect that 
something will be done in the now 
celebrated “ Cheney case ;” but with- 
out due consideration, for it is adjudi- 
cated, done. When we say that it is 
done, we do not refer to its effects 
upon the Church at large, but to the 
legal view of the matter in so far as 
the Rev. Mr. Cheney himself is con- 
cerned. The Bishop of Illinois, shel- 
tered, it would seem, by the letter of 
the law, has visited the recusant 
presbyter with the severest sentence 
known to the Episcopal Church. He 
hus degraded him from the ministry. 


The Protestant Episcopal Convention. 


It is a cruel and severe sentence; 
for Mr. Cheney has not been accused 
even of denying the faith, or of any 
immorality of conduct. The offence for 
which he was tried, at first,was hisomis- 
sion of the words, “It hath pleased 
Thee to regenerate this infant by thy 
Holy Spirit,” in the baptismal office. 
He was found guilty; and the punish- 
ment pronounced was suspension from 
the exercise of the ministry, until he 
would promise amendment and obedi- 
ence for the future, and repentance 
for the past. The punishment was 
felt to be disproportionate to the 
offence; and Mr. Cheney utterly dis- 
regarded it, and went on with his 
ministrations, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. He was summoned conse- 
quently in due time, and tried again, 
for contumacy, and the punishment 
affixed was degradation ; so that he is 
no longer a clergyman of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. It is a bad 
business, engendered and consum- 
mated in bad blood. We have neither 
time nor space to discuss the question 
properly ; and we mention it to show 
merely, that, as by the letter of the 
law Mr. Cheney is no longer an 
Episcopal clergyman, his case can 
hardly be supposed to be within the 
province of the General Convention. 
It is barely possible, however, that 
a canon may be introduced having a 
force both retrospective and prospec- 
tive, which, under given conditions, 
will bring about his restoration to the 
ministry. 

The minds of the deputies of the 
convention will be, in advance of all 
business, charged with the topics 
which we have here noticed; and 
every effort will be made to quiet the 
excitement upon the issues which are 
to-day agitating the church. The 
utmost, however, that the convention 
can do, will be to secure, perhaps, 
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“ greater uniformity in worship,” and 
to pass certain canons to restrict the 
clergy who may wish to affiliate more 
closely with non-episcopal ministers. 
Should it wear, in this direction, a 
hard, iron visage, it is difficult to fore- 
tell the consequences. Angry, vehe- 
ment men are ready to break away; 
and the Episcopal Church cannot 
afford a schism. It cannot afford a 
serious falling off, either on the one 
side towards Romanism, or on the 
other side towards the various de- 
nominations of Christians; and hence 
the convention is charged with grave 
responsibilities. We think it will 
satisfy no one, and so will avert a 
danger. 

We can scarcely hope to see it rise 
to a full sense of the true law of the 
being of the Episcopal Church. It 
never has hitherto. The Church is 
broader and better than the men who 
control it. It cannot, without the 
destruction of its fundamental law, 
be made the expression or embodi- 
ment of a party. It covers essential 
Christianity. It knows no theories of 
Christianity. It seeks to give utter- 
ance to the needs of the universal 
heart, to be the communion and fel- 
lowship of all faithful men, allowing 
all freedom, within the limits of the 
faith, for the existence, the culture, 
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the development, of Christian think- 
ing and feeling and living. It num- 
bers among its great men not simply 
its Hookers and its Fields, but its 
Cudworths, its Mores, its Smiths, its 
Taylors, its Andrews, its Bentleys, and 
its Butlers, not to name others to 
illustrate the fact that all types of 
of mind, all forms of culture, have 
had their rightful place, —that all 
varieties of speculative thought have 
found expression in its pulpits, in 
its chairs of theology, and through its 
press. And, to-day, there is no sub- 
ject interesting to thoughtful men 
which has not a home within the 
hearts and heads of men who belong 
to the Episcopal Church. Bold dis- 
cussion is heard, earnest inquiry is 
directed, towards the things and prob- 
lems which are weighing heavily upon 
the world. 

A convention cannot stop this, can- 
not even modify it. A convention may 
fear the restless spirit which liberty 
of thinking and of prophesying has 
begotten, but it cannot hold it back. 
In its diversity and multitudiousness, 
the Episcopal Church is better and 
greater than it has been ; and the hope 
of good men is, that this fact will be 
recognized before long by the authori- 
ties as the law of the being and work- 
ing of a living church. 


SING-SONG. 
BY CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


Wuar does the bee do? 
Bring home honey. 

And what does father do? 
Bring home money. 

And what does mother do? 
Lay out the money. 

And what does baby do? 


Eat up the honey. 





Spring Song. 


SPRING SONG. 


BrExHO Lp the winter is past! 
He hurries over the hiils ; 
His snowy garments dissolving fast 
In a fringe of shining rills. 
The waters, glad and free, 
Clap their white hands for glee ; 
They leap up into the light at last, 
For lo! the winter is past. 


The rain is over and gone ; 
The blue sky bends above ; 
And gloriously the sun looks down : Fi 
On garden, field, and grove. 
Heavily fell the showers 
Through the long-clouded hours ; 
But every drop was a good seed sown : 
The rain is over and gone. 


The flowers appear on the earth, 
Springing on every side : 
After the winter creeping north, ) 
With summer’s rising tide. 
Each lovely shape and hue 
A miracle ever new; 
Each bud a separate, wondrous birth, 
The flowers appear on the earth. 


The time for the singing of birds 
Is come. Each flutters and sings, 

As if a joy that can find no words 
Were under those restless wings. 

Through many a land and clime 

- Each tree they find a home, 

Each field a table spread. The time ] 
For the singing of birds is come. R. 8. P. 











Che Examiner. 


—— 


Tue activity of the publishing houses of America and of England 
has been less interrupted than ever by the summer months ; and, as 
the records in the proper place will show, we have a large number of 
important books waiting review. 

In early issues we shall be able to speak of the new volume of 
Masson’s “ Milton,” and of the curiously interesting ‘“ Memoir of 
Bishop Berkeley.” 

Mr. Bryant’s “* Odyssey ” will be before our readers as soon as our 
next number. 

Mr. James Freeman Clarke’s comprehensive analysis and compari- 
son of “Ten Great Religions ” challenges everywhere the attention 
it deserves. In such a review as is possible in these pages of a work 
so vast in its range, we trust we shall call to it the attention of readers 
all over this country, to whom it will afford help, guidance, and 
satisfaction hard to measure. 

In the midst of this system of “ Ten Great Religions,” it is to be 
observed that Mr. Weiss has discovered an asteriod which he calls 
* American Religion.” 

In biography we have the concluding volumes of Greene’s “ Life of 
Greene.” 

In poetry, every one is enjoying the new American poet to whom 
last month we called attention. 


genius, that while a child might read 
it for amusement, while the most igno- 
rant woman might weep over it, the 
philosopher may find his deepest 


AUST. 


Tue “ Faust”! of Goethe, at least in 
its first part, possesses this mark of 
It deals indeed 








1 Faust: atragedy. By Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe. The first part; translated, in the original 
metres, by Bayard Taylor. 
Osgood & Co., 1871. 

The same, second part, 


Boston: James R. 





thought stirred by it. 
with the most profound problems of 
life. The nature of sin, the part 
which it plays in human existence, 
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its relation to the eternal order, the 
goal and the true happiness of the 
individual and the race, these are the 
questions which the great work of 
Goethe faces fairly and persistently. 
These questions are started in the 
“ Prologue in Heaven.” They are soon 
lost sight of by the superficial reader 
in the progress of the story, but they 
are not lost sight of by the poet. At 
the end of the first part the superfi- 
cial reader stops satisfied. The story 
seems to him completed; but the 
question has only been stated in its 
sharpest and most terrible form. 
Only a hint of its solution has been 
given. The limits of a single life do 
not allow space enough for the devel- 
opment of the great theme; and thus 
the second part must follow with its 
carnival of beauty and of symbolism. 

Goethe has been called a splendid 
anachronism. If he were an anachro- 
nism, however splendid, he would lose 
his claim to the highest genius; for 
true genius is always the child of its 
age. It is genius, because its age ut- 
ters itself most thoroughly through 
it. But the saying is not true. 
However much some of the works of 
Goethe may bear the marks of Greek 
thought and culture, there is. no work 
of modern times more thoroughly 
modern than the “ Faust.” We might 
say even that it is more modern than 
the moderns themselves; for its 
thought stretches beyond the point 
which the average thought of the age 
has reached. 

There is nothing more characteris- 
tic of any work of genius, nothing 
by which it represents more perfectly 
the epoch out of which it is born, 
than its treatment of the great ques- 
tion of sin. The Greeks did not rec- 
ognize it. The Greek tragedy is not 
darkened by its presence. The tra- 
gedy of Greece recognizes indeed many 
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of the dark facts which we consider 
to be the expressions of sin; but for 
sin itself it has no place. It sees the 
great power of fate leading men 
blindfold they know not whither, and 
then of a sudden uncovering their 
eyes, and exposing to them the fearful 
complication of suffering and terror 
into which they have been led. It 
sees the conflict which arises between * 
the different forces of society, — one 
force encroached upon by another, and 
demanding stern retribution ; but for 
sin itself, as we understand it, it has 
no recognition. But in our modern 
literature sin holds everywhere a 
prominent position. The contrast be- 
tween the good and the evil is needed 
to give zest to any work of fiction. 
In all the great works of modern 
times, sin, in some aspect or other, oc- 
cupies the central place. In the “ Par- 
adise Lost” of Milton, for instance, 
we have the ordinary theological view 
of sin presented. It may help to 
make clear the position of the “ Faust ” 
to compare the view of sin given in 
that with the view presented in the 
“ Paradise Lost,” or more specially the 
Mephistopheles of Goethe with the 
Satan of Milton. Milton regards sin 
as an outbreak to be repressed, as a 
disease to be removed. He seeks to 
account for the introduction of evil 
into the world, and to point to the 
remedy that has been established for 
it. On the existence of evil in gen- 
eral, little light isthrown. The ques- 
tion is moved a step backward only. 
Man fell because he was tempted ; but 
why the angels fell does not appear. 
In accordance with this treatment, 
the Satan of Milton is an evil spirit, 
but not the spirit of evil: he is 
only “archangel fallen.” His great 
sin is pride; and we are so full of the 
classic spirit, that we are half ready 
to reckon pride as not the least among 

















the virtues. He has a knowledge of 
a higher life than his own, and some- 
times even aspirations towards it. 
Indeed, he retains some traces of this 
higher life. He undertakes alone the 
dangers of the chaotic voyage. He 
ventures, for all, the dangerous mis- 
sion of a spy upon the new-made 
earth; and, when he sees the happi- 
* ness which he is about to destroy, he 
half repents from his purpose, and 
pity almost softens his heart. In all 
this, Mephistopheles is his opposite. 
In the delineation of him, Goethe 
would present not the idea of an evil 
spirit, but that of evilitself. Of evil 
he presents the philosophical instead 
of the more common theological view. 
He looks upon evil as the negative of 
good, as darkness is the negative of 
light. There is but one perfect life. 
So far as one does not attain to this, 
he does not live, or, in the language 
of Scripture, is “dead while he 
liveth.” Mephistopheles is, then, the 
spirit of negation. While the Satan 
of Milton fought his way slowly and 
with difficulty through the realm of 
Chaos and Old Night, Mephistopheles 
is the child of Chaos and Night. He 
can have no conception of any true 
life. He sees only the outside of 
things,— forms pressing into the realm 
of the formless; and against these he 
strives. Could he fora moment have, 
like the Satan of Milton, the idea 
of any thing higher, of any real exist- 
ence underlying these forms; above 
all, could he for a moment have any 
aspiration towards this higher reality, 
he would cease to exist, for the very 
fundamental condition of his being 
would be violated. 

There are two ways in which one, 
thus looking upon the world as a 
mere mass of shapes without any 
inward life and pervading spirit, may 
be affected. If he feels the need of 
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any such principle, and has at any 
time cherished any desire for it, his 
highest aspirations will have been 
checked. He will look upon the 
world as a miserable failure, and will 
be filled with bitterness which is only 
the mask of a deeper sorrow. But if he 
has never felt such a need, has never 
sought for any key to the mystery of 
life and of history; if he sees only what 
appears upon the surface, and at the 
same time sees the emptiness of this, — 
the whole will appear a ludicrous farce, 
a subject for laughter and mockery. 
This last position represents that of 
Mephistopheles. He sees in the lofti- 
est aspirations of humanity only the 
leaps of the summer grasshopper, which 
falls ever into his old grass again; 
he sees in the longings of the soul 
only folly and madness, in virtue 
only an appearance, an emptiness. 
Thus he mocks at all, and does not 
understand why all does not fall an 
easy prey tohim. He is always de- 
stroying, and cannot comprehend how 
all renews itself afresh beneath his 
fingers. 

But this work of Mephistopheles is 
not so vain as it may appear. It ac- 
complishes something ; but it accom- 
plishes the opposite of that which he 
intended. Human life, whether in 
the individual or the race, is contin- 
ually tending to rest in the imperfect. 
The work of this negative spirit is to 
clear away the encumbrances of life, 
to cut away the dead limbs from the 
great tree, to stimulate the life that 
was growing sluggish, to call forth 
evermore fresh energies that shall 
lead to a result more complete than 
any that had been before attained. 
In a word, Mephistopheles represents 
the negative element which is the 
fundamental condition of all progress. 
Evil is regarded in the “ Faust” as _ 
forming the transition between a 
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lower and a higher state. Any thing 
is better than rest in any condition 
lower than the highest. The Devil 
stimulates the soul’s discontent, be- 
lieving that he can satisfy it with the 
pleasures that he may select. But 
this hunger once excited can be satis- 
fied only with the bread of life; and 
the soul will not finally rest till this 
has been attained. Thus we read in 
the prologue of the “Faust,” — 


“Man’s active nature, flagging, seeks too 
soon the level ; 

Unqualified repose he learns to crave : 

Whence, willingly, the comrade him I gave, 

Who works, incites, and must create, as devil.” 


Thus the Germans speak of the 
“dumme Teufel,” which is equiva- 
lent to saying the Devil is a fool. It 
was doubtless from a more or less 
indistinct perception of this relation, 
that, in the old miracle plays, the Devil 
was made to play the part of a buffoon. 
In a more lofty and serious manner 
the Scriptures utter the same fact, 
when they tell us that God maketh 
the wrath of man to praise him. 

It was stated above, that one who in 
the varying forms of things has not 
detected any true life, and is conscious 
that he has not, must be filled either 
with mockery or despair. As we 
have in Mephistopheles the represent- 
ative of the first form, so we have in 
Faust the representative of the second. 
His soul longs for the infinite and the 
eternal. Through all the fields of hu- 
man science he has wandered, seeking 
for the fountains of life,and comes back 
still languishing with his great thirst. 
Weary and disheartened, he turns to 
the tempting realms of magic. He 
calls up before himself the vision of 
the universe. He sees how all are 
parts of one great whole, and work 
together to a living unity. He is re- 


- freshed by the vision ; but, alas! it is 
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only a vision, a mirage of the desert, 
making him more conscious of his 
needs. He next by his spells evokes 
the spirit of the whole, the world-soul, 
the representative of the universal life, 
which, working through all, weaves 
the living garment of the deity. Now 
at last he sees gleaming before him 
the waters for which he pants ; but he 
is rudely and terribly repulsed. What 
had he to do with this universal life ? 
Did he form a part of this chain of 
workers, giving up his own being for 
the whole, he who had lived shut up 
within himself and for himself? Only 
he can drink of the living waters that 
has them springing in his own breast. 
Only he can understand the life of 
things who lives in them; only he 
their harmony who is himself attuned. 
Suche may imagine to have been 
the cause of his repulse. With it his 
last hope perished. In proud despair 
he resolves to turn his back upon the 
world which is for him so full of 
emptiness. He raises the poisoned 
cup to his lips; but the glad songs of 
Easter morning break upon his ear. 
His youthful days flow back upon his 
soul,—- those days when he in simple 
faith formed a part of the glad uni- 
verse of things, — and he cannot leave 
the world in which he has known such 
joy. 

Faust and Mephistopheles are thus 
complements of one another, and, as 
such, are drawn irresistibly together. 
Mephistopheles, utterly unable as he is 
to have any conception of that for 
which Faust is longing, readily prom- 
ises to satisfy his wants. The fact is 
this: if Mephistopheles can for a 
moment still the inquietude of Faust, 
if he can fill his yearning heart so 
that he will say to a single moment, 
“ Stay, thou art so fair!” Faust will 
for the future serve him in return. It 
is a safe and necessary bargain. 





Fausi. 


What speaks in Faust is the univer- 
sal spirit of humanity, which roams 
through the earth seeking the joys 
and the brightness of the heaven for 
which it feels itself created. Could 
this longing be satisfied with the 
pleasures of the earth, — and such are 
all that Mephistopheles has to give, — 
it would show that the imperial spirit 
had become dead, and Mephistopheles 
could claim its lifeless remains for his 
own. But we know that the spirit 
once conscious of its true life cannot 
die. 
“ The Lethe of Nature 
Can’t trance him again, 
Whose soul sees the perfect 
His eyes seek in vain.” 


But what if, among the husks, Me- 
phistopheles should, without meaning 
it, give him of thetrue graia? What 
if, in scraping together the dust for 
him, he should chance to open a living 
fountain which should quench his 


thirst? Who would win the wager 
then ? So much would be seen at once : 
if Faust attains to perfect satisfaction, 
it can only be by entering upon that 
higher and truer existence for which 
_he longs. But, if he does this, he will 
be at onee raised above the sphere 
and the power of Mephistopheles, 
who, though he may seem to himself 
to have won the wager, will really 
have lost it. But without this 
satisfaction the bargain amounts to 
nothing. We have here the flaw in 
the instrument which will render it 
in any event powerless. But of this, 
Mephistopheles has no conception. 
Over against the faithlessness of 
mockery and that of despair, the only 
power that visibly opposes this pact 
of evil, stands the simple faith of 
Margaret. She seems simple and 
weak; yet over her Mephistopheles 
feels that he has no power. She and 
Faust approach each other, — she the 
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pale planet, mingling with her pure 
brightness in the spheral dance; he 
the hot and fiery orb, broken from his 
bounds, and hurrying away to gloom 
and nothingness. Each, attracted by 
the other, delays a moment in its course. 
Whose power will be the stronger? 
Will she draw him back into the 
sacred circles through which she is 
moving with saintly beauty? No: 
the power of evil is triumphant; the 
wild flaming orb, with its paling satel- 
lite, are whirled away together out 
into the chaotic realms. 

With the downfall of Margaret, and 
the dark and complicated sins of Faust, 
the triumph of Mephistopheles would 
seem to be complete. But out of these 
very elements spring influences, which, 
from the first, begin to emancipate 
Faust from his power. Out of his 
relation with Margaret sprang a pure 
love ; and out of this sprang an aspira- 
tion towards something better than 
he had yet attained. The spirit is 
mightier than the senses; and the 
spirit of Margaret had made itself felt 
by that of Faust. Out of his sin 
sprang remorse. Mephistopheles sus- 
pected nothing of all this. Secure of 
his triumph, he led Faust through all 
the mazy allurements of the world over 
which he reigns. The “ Walpurgis 
Night” represents, in a condensed 
and symbolic form, the emptiness, the 
sensuality, the falsehood, and the 
crime of life. Through this world 
Faust was led by Mephistopheles. 
But something preserves him from its 
influence. He moves through this 
world a stranger, repelled at the mo- 
ment when its fascinations seem at 
their culmination. At last that some- 
thing takes form : — 


FAUST. 
Then saw I— 
‘ MEPHISTOPHELES, 
What ? 
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FAUST. 


Mephisto, seest thou there, 
Alone and far, a girl most pale and fair ? 
She falters on, her way scarce knowing, 
As if with fettered feet that stay her going. 
I must confess, it seems to me 
As if my kindly Margaret were she. 


The spell was now thoroughly bro- 
ken. Faust hurries to place himself 
by the side of his beloved, if possible, 
tosaveher. He finds her imprisoned, 
crazed, dying. When her last breath 
was drawn, Mephistopheles drags him 
away; but the “voice from within, 
dying away,” calling him by name, 
symbolizes the power which her spirit 
and her love would still exercise over 
him, and foreshadows her final vic- 
tory. 

The treatment of the theme in the 
second part is entirely different from 
that adopted in the first. One who 
turns to the second part in the hope 
of finding a continuation of the per- 
sonal interest which made the charm 
of the first part will be disappointed. 
Faust appears indeed. The first 
scene gives him to us reposing from 
the restlessness and fatigue of his 
past career. By the tender ministry 
of fairies, and the yet tenderer minis- 
try of nature, he is born into a new 
life. This beautiful scene forms the 
transition to a world entirely different 
from that in which we had moved be- 
fore. Henceforth, till the last few 
pages of the poem, the interest will 
be ideal rather than personal, the rep- 
resentation symbolic rather than act- 
ual. The poet seeks no longer to 
present the problem of life, in its 
most intense form, in the case of a 
single individual. He seeks now to 

present it as it is manifested in ‘the 
mighty sweep of history. Faust stands 
no longer as a single individual, but 
as a representative of humanity, or, 
more particularly, of man as he éxists 
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in the long and stormy period of tran- 
sition through which the world is now 
passing. The epoch represented in 
the second part of the “ Faust ”— that 
epoch which we may call the present — 
stretches back into the closing years 
of the middle ages, and forward to a 
period of which we now see only the 
beginning. It is a period long in 
years, as we count them in our human 
lives; but a single point of transition 
when looked down upon from a posi- 
tion that could take in the whole his- 
tory of the race. It is a period of 
artificialness, of which paper money is 
made the symbol. It is a period of 
restlessness, of strife, of revolution ; 
but it is ushering in a period of solid 
peace, of real content. 

This period does not stand alone: 
it was born out of the past. This 
past out of which the present is born 
is represented by a series of masques. 
These portray, by hint and symbol, 
certain grand phases in the history of 
the world in its relation to the present. 
One great charm of the work lies in 
the mingling of certainty and uncer- 
tainty, of clearness and indistinctness. 
Looking into the symbolism of the 
“ Faust,” all is clear enough, so far as 
the grand outlines are concerned ; but 
one is led on to follow the thought 
into greater and greater minuteness, 
until one hardly knows whether it is 
the fancy of the writer, or that of the 
reader, that is the guide. It is like 
gazing into the depths of pellucid wa- 
ter, where one cannot say just at what 
point the clearness of vision ceases. 

The first series of masquerades has 
been recognized as representing the 
various elements and epochs of society 
and the state. It is singular that 
the definite portrayal of the Roman 
State, which comes out more and more 
strongly as the representation con- 
tinues, should have been overlooked, 








as it would appear to have been; for 
on this special portrayal of the phases 
and fate of the Roman empire, in its 
relation to our modern society, it is 
that this series of masques, as it ap- 
pears to us, depends for its vital rela- 
tion with the play. That magnifi- 
cent representation of a perfect State 
— the elephant guided by Prudence, 
bearing Victory enthroned upon it, 
with Hope and Fear walking, chained, 
on either side—finds its best fulfil- 
ment in the perfection of the Roman 
empire. Yet more clearly does the 
following scene —the chariot of Plu- 
tus and the boy charioteer— rep- 
resent the Augustan age. It has 
been recognized that these figures 
represent the union of Wealth and 
Genius. Such a union has fortunately 
been witnessed at many periods; but, 
so long as the name of Mecenas is 
proverbial, the Augustan age will 
stand as the type of this relationship. 
The figure of lustful Avarice that fol- 
lows would seem to be drawn from 
the life to represent the later periods 
of the empire, while the irruption of 
Pan, surrounded by the fauns, sa- 
tyrs and gnomes, pictures, as clearly 
as could be done, the entrance upon 
the scene of the rude barbarian hordes. 
It is not denied that a deeper relation 
is here symbolized ; but the history of 
Rome itself has a certain grand and 
typical character, which is more 
marked the more clearly we reduce it 
to its elements. In the conflagration 
that follows, we have the greed, the 
ambition, and all the destructive forces 
and wild scenes out of which mod- 
ern society was born; and this birth 
of the modern is signified by the 
emergence of the emperor from be- 
neath the burning mask of Pan. 
After this representation of the de- 
velopment of the modern State out of 
the Roman empire, we have, in the 
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“Classic Walpurgis Night” and the 
“Helena,” the development of the 
ideal of beauty in Greece and the 
transference of this ideal to the mod- 
ern world, and the birth of the modern 
romantic literature, typified by the 
boy, Euphorion which springs from the 
union of Faust and Helen, represent- 
ing that of the modern or medieval 
spirit with the classic ideal. We can- 
not stay to wander as we would 
through this wilderness of beauty. 
The notes appended to Mr. Taylor’s 
translation will, in most cases, furnish 
to the reader the clew that he needs 
to guide him through it. There is 
one character, however, in regard to 
which we wish to make one or two 
suggestions. We refer to the “ Ho- 
munculus.” This strange figure we 
conceive to be one of the most difficult 
elements of the magnificent riddle 
which Goethe has given us. Mr. 
Taylor suggests that the “boy char- 
joteer,” the “ Homunculus,” and 
“ Euphorion” are really, at heart, the 
same. This is probably true, if we 
understand aright what is meant by 
this identity. In regard to this, Mr. 
Taylor does not express himself so 
clearly as we could wish. If he 
means, as would appear to be the case 
from some of his statements, that they 
represent the genius of Goethe him- 
self, and that the “ Homunculus” es- 
pecially represents this, we believe 
that he is wholly at fault. Doubtless, 
more or less of the experience of the 
poet will be found reflected in these 
characters as well as elsewhere in the 
poem ; but to go farther than this is, 
we believe, to mistake entirely the 
scope and meaning of the play. In or- 
der to understand the “ Homunculus,” 
we are to take into view the circum- 
stances of his birth as well as his 
character and history. We are also 
to consider him in relation to the 
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“boy charioteer” and “ Euphorion.” 
The last is unquestionably admitted 
by all to be the genius of modern liter- 
ature. The “boy charioteer” we have 
conjectured to be that of the literature 
of the Augustan age. We believe that 
in the “Homunculus” is symbolized 
the genius of the romance literature, 
which preceded and prepared the way 
for that of more modern times. It is 
represented as artificial and confined ; 
as the creation of the medieval spirit 
alone; as having, thus, paternity alone, 
without having, like “ Euphorion,” the 
maternity of the Grecian ideal. It is 
represented as longing and striving 
after a more complete line, but as 
able to reach this only by being 
blended with the elements of nature, 
by being developed through the genius 
of beauty as it may be found in the 
history of the Grecian spirit, and in 
being born again under happier au- 
spices; as, perhaps, we may conceive 
it to have been in the person of “ Eu- 
phorion.” 

After having thus presented to us 
the manner in which, politically and 
intellectually, the modern world stands 
related to the past, we are placed 
again in the heart of this modern 
world. We find it pictured, as it has 
been, in fact, a scene of strife. Faust 
and Mephistopheles take part with 
the emperor. Mephistopheles secures 
to him the victory. As a reward, it is 
permitted to Faust to create new terri- 
tory by driving back and damming 
out the waters of the sea. Upon this 
land, thus conquered from the wild 
forces of the ocean, he lays the foun- 
dation for new activity and for happy 
homes. We have thus represented 


the conquering of the rude forces of 
nature by modern skill and labor. 

As Faust, in extreme old age, sur- 
veys the progress of his work, he 
hears the bell of the little chapel of 
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Baucis or Philemon, which from an 
eminence overlooks this busy scene 
where once rolled the sea. The 
sound troubles him. He bitterly com- 
plains to Mephistopheles of the an- 
noyance. Mephistopheles heartily 
sympathizes with his difficulty, and 
promises to remove it. He sets the 
chapel on fire in the night, and its 
ancient wardens are consumed with 
it. Here is a symbol which we hard- 
ly know just how far to interpret. 
The activity of Faust represents the 
positive, unselfish element of modern 
life. Does the chapel signify super- 
stition, or religion? Looked upon 
from the so-called positive standpoint 
the two would be one; and the world 
would be represented as thrown open 
at last to the wide, free, beneficent 
results of human activity, without the 
complications of other relationships. 
This is, perhaps, too strict an interpre- 
tation ; but, however this may be, the 
chapel is removed by violence. This 
act of Mephistopheles fills Faust with 
disgust, even while he enjoys its frui- 
tion. He feels remorse. Want, guilt, 
care, necessity, haunt his portal. The 
first three his wealth excludes; care 
enters through the key-hole, and 
death is seen drawing near. Care 
harrows the spirit of Faust, and 
breathes upon him, leaving him blind. 
Faust goes forth to the scene of his 
new life. Green and beautiful stretch 
about him the fields which he has 
rescued from the barren sea. Fairer 
still are the happy homes which have 
followed hard after the retreating bil- 
lows. ‘He begins to feel something of 
the joy of humanity. He wished before 
to experience all the joys and sorrows 
of life. He would enclose the world 
in himself, would make himself the 
centre of all. He has given over 
those wild dreams. He shares the 
happiness of all, not by narrowing it 




















to himself, but by expanding his 
heart by a glad sympathy with all men. 
He represents the world, not by en- 
closing it within himself, but by being 
a living member of the great whole. 
He looks forward, and sees gen- 
erations of happy men rejoicing in the 
blessings he has prepared. Child, 
man, and the grey-haired rise before 
him, free people upon a free land; and 
he feels that in their joy he should live 
on for wons. He feels that in the 
contemplation of this happiness he 
could say to the moment, “ Stay, thou 
art so fair!” 

“In proud fore-feeling of such lofty bliss, 

I now enjoy the highest moment — this.” 
With these words he sinks back. The 
clock stops; the index falls; and 
Mephistopheles, with the bond in his 
hand, awaits his triumph. But he is 
doomed to disappointment. He had 
been the instrument in bringing 
about this moment of highest bliss ; 
he had all along been the moving pow- 
er in this epitome of the world’s his- 
tory. By fraud, by violence, or by 
more abstract forms of that negation 
of which he was the embodiment, he 
had brought about the consummation 
which had satisfied the heart of Faust. 
But the joy was none of his giving; 
and the angels bear away the soul of 
Faust with songs of ecstasy and 
praise. 

The “Chorus Mysticus,” which 
closes the play, presents the positive 
side of the events of which Mephis- 
topheles represents the negative side. 
This chorus is thus given in Mr. Tay- 
lor’s translation : — 


“All things transitory 
But as symbols are sent ; 
Earth’s insufficiency 
Here grows to event ; 
The indescribable, 
Here it is done : 
The woman-soul leadeth us 
Upward and on.” 
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The “ woman-soul” is, more liter- 
ally translated, the “ever-feminine.” 
The “ever-feminine,’”—that which 
we, striving to name it, call truth, 
goodness, and beauty, towards which 
the soul is drawn by a longing that 
never utterly dies out of it, of which 
earthly love is the truest image and 
germ, — this is shown here to be that 
which has been drawing Faust ever on- 
ward and upward, by ever fuller and 
more perfect revelations of itself. First 
the earthly Margaret; then the Gre- 
cian Helena representing the ideal of 
artistic beauty; then the glorified 
Margaret; and, over all, drawing all 
towards still loftier heights, the Mater 
Gloriosa, that purest symbol of the 
ever-feminine, —these were the rounds 
of the Jacob’s ladder by which Faust 
climbed to heaven. Thus the power 
that saved him, the only power that 
could have saved him, is that of love. 

The question is often raised as to 
the relative rank of the first and sec- 
ond parts of the “Faust,” considered as 
works of art. There is no comparison 
possible between them. They belong 
to different classes, and there is no 
common measure that can be applied 
to both. Many will always be re- 
pelled from the second part by its 
symbolism and its vagueness; but 
those who approach it sympathetically 
are rewarded by a wealth of beauty 
and suggestive thought, such as can 
hardly be found, at least thus united, 
elsewhere. We could, for instance, 
hardly exaggerate the beauty of the 
closing scenes, in which breathes, in 
glorified form, the very spirit of 
medieval mystery and mysticism, 
prayer and aspiration. 

We have left ourselves little space 
to speak of the translation of Mr. 
Taylor. It would be easy to criticise 
both its plan and execution. The 
style of the original is so perfect as 
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almost to defy translation under the 
best conditions ; while the close copy- 
ing of the form of the original, under- 
taken by Mr. Taylor, adds immensely 
to the difficulty. The work of Mr. 
Taylor unavoidably bears the marks 
of this limitation. The great success 
of the translation of the first’ part by 
Mr. Brooks would seem to render 
another translation on the same plan 
a useless expenditure of labor. Yet 
we cannot wonder that Mr. Taylor 
could not easily give up his cherished 
plan in its completeness. We think 
the greater perfection of the transla- 
tion of the second part shows that he 
did wisely in undertaking the whole: 
and we have only congratulations to 
the translator for the success of the 
grand project, and to the English 
reader that the greatest work of 
Goethe is placed in his hands in a 
shape, if not perfect,— which would be 
impossible, — at least so near perfec- 
tion ; while the suggestions and illus- 
trations contained in the notes will 
make the work of value to the stu- 
dent most at home with the pages of 
the original. 


TALLEYRAND. 


THE rising generation cannot recall 
the delight with which our fathers 
and uncles cited the witticisms of 
Talleyrand. Forsuch the little sketch 
of Talleyrand by St. Beuve is of ex- 
ceeding value. A small volume con- 
tains the several papers that were 
written by St. Beuve, occasioned by 
an essay by Sir Henry Bulwer upon 
Talleyrand. 

St. Beuve ventures to treat the 
character of Talleyrand with severe 
justice. 

1M. de Talleyrand, par Sainte Beuve. Paris: 
1870, 


“Ah! it must be acknowledged,” 
he says, — : 


“What a power in French society is 
l’esprit, especially when it is set off by 
birth, and — must we confess it ?— when 
it is adorned by all the vices!” 


Speaking of the proposed publica- 
tion of Talleyrand’s memoirs, St. 
Beuve says, — 


“ What will these long-expected, long- 
desired memoirs be? Will he have lied 
out and out? No; he will have told a 
part of the truth. Like the best of pane- 
gyrists, and the most skilful, he will have 
shown the decent, respectable, presenta- 
ble side of every thing. He will have 
done, in these narrations, what he did 
always in his talk. He will tell only one 
half of things. If he has known how to 
be agreeable in his memoirs, and if, in 
writing as in talking, he has succeeded in 
pleasing, he will have many chances for 
regaining in part his cause, and taking 
even a place in the eyes of posterity. 
The success will depend, too, upon the 
prevailing opinion and verdict with re- 
gard to the all-powerful master whom he 
served and abandoned. If the memoirs 
fall into a somewhat Napoleonic vein, and 
current of re-action, they may, perhaps, 
be lifted up to the skies. It is for the 
testamentary executors, the editors named 
by him, — if they are free to do it, —to 
secure the timely moment, and imitate 
their author by seizing ‘l’apropos.’” 


Talleyrand often received visits 
before rising, when his appearance 
was peculiar, his head crowned with 
fourteen nightcaps, which he had the 
habit of wearing. 


“ A study of M. Talleyrand would not 
be complete,” says St. Beuve, “if we did 
not indicate in some measure the physi- 
ology of the man, if we said nothing of 
his hygiene and régime. Every thing 
about him was peculiar, and different from 
common humanity. He had a singular 
faculty of sleeping very little ; he passed 
the night at play or in conversation, and 
usually did not go to bed till four o’clock 























in the morning, and was awake again at 
an early hour. He had a full pulse, 
which had the peculiarity of omitting a 
stroke at the sixth pulsation. He carried 
his love of theory even to this subject ; 
he considered this lack of the sixth pul- 
sation as a time of rest, a repose of na- 
ture ; and he appeared to believe that so 
many pulsations less, that were due to 
him, would be found at the end of the 
‘account, to be added to the sum total of 
those of his whole life, and that this 
promised him longevity. He thus ex- 
plained his little need of sleep, as though 
Nature had helped herself to this sleep, in 
detail and in advance, in small doses. 
He ate but once a day, at his dinner; but 
he made it a large and copious one, as 
well as delicate. He was wont to say 
that he found in the United States 
‘thirty-one religions and one dish, — one 
course. His cook was a celebrity, and 
formed a great part of the basis of his 
régime, and the composition of his life.” 

We might quote a number of anec- 
dotes given of Talleyrand, but will 
close with a mot with regard to M. 
Thiers : — 

“Some one in his presence used the 
word parvenu in connection with Thiers. 
‘You are mistaken,’ he said: “i n’est 
point parvenu, il est arrivé.” 


HAHNHAHN. 


HAHNHAHN’S 
NOVELS. 


Tue novels of Madam Hahnhahn 
have passed through a decided change 
in the last ten years, since she has 
become a fervent Catholic. This 
change wears externally much the 
same theatrical air as all the other 
events of her life. She was brought 
up by a father who had a passion for 
the stage. The Count de Hahn re- 
sembled the characters Goethe has 
depicted in Wilhelm Meister. He 
was ambitious, and liked to be con- 
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sidered a nobleman, a prince; at the 
same time, his greatest pleasure was 
in going about with a strolling com- 
pany of actors. A French writer 
calls him “ A Bohemian of la haute 
voleé. In her youth, Madam Hahn- 
hahn thus acquired a fondness for 
display and outward show; while she 
possessed an artistic temperament 
and a restless ambition.” The world 
was to her a stage, illuminated by the 
false glare of footlights, on which 
she loved to make herself the heroine. 
She was born in 1805, and at the age 
of twenty-one was married to a cousin. 
It was an ill-assorted union; and in 
three years she was divorced. After 
that, she led a restless life. She met 
with a chivalric friend, the Baron 
Frederic de Bystram, who devoted to 
her the sort of worship that all the 
heroines in her novels claim. But 
this devotion did not satisfy all the 
phases of her nature, as she would 
have expressed it; and thé appear- 
ance of Henri Simon, a true hero of 
romance, brought a new event into 
her circle. Simon had the privi- 
lege of touching the hearts of two of 
the most celebrated women of his 
country. He played a prominent 
part in the life of Fanny Lewald, as 
well as in that of the Countess Hahn- 
hahn. An unhappy duel, in which 
he had killed his adversary, flung 
over him a veil of melancholy, and 
gave him a fascinating, Byronic air. 
He was under the shadow of exile; 
and finally his romantic career was 
cut off bya premature death. 
Between him and Madam Hahn- 
hahn arose an intercourse of mutual 
admiration and enthusiasm. But it 
must be doubted whether there was 
much real love in the affair; for the 
countess refused his hand out of aris- 
tocratic pride, because Simon was too 
much of a democrat. The struggle 
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must have been a severe one ; for she 
did not for a long time recover from 
the shock of separation. She had 
still her faithful friend de Bystram to 
return to, whom she found ever the 
same, and ready to console her. 

After seeking the relief of travel, 
she turned finally to the distractions 
of authorship to heal the wounds of 
her heart. 


“ After she had once begun to publish 
her books,” says a French writer, “she 
never stopped. She described herself in 
every. variety of form, and went over and 
over again ‘with her own life. She is the 
centre of all her romances; and we find in 
every one of her heroines some trait of 
her own character developed to the ut- 
most and magnified beyond measure. She 
was aristocratic in her feeling, but had 
suffered much from the prejudices of 
caste. One can easily imagine that she 
uttered ‘the saying attributed to her — 
‘ There is no author I love to read so much 
as myself |’ ” 


The death of de Bystram was a 
real sorrow, too great to put into a 
romance. She began to find that the 
compensations of the world were not 
sufficient for her. 


“The robust and simple Christianity 
of Luther did not speak to her imagina- 
tion, ambitious even in its grief. She 
needed something glowing in her consola- 
tion, something to nourish the new exal- 
tation that possessed her. The ancient hie- 
rarchy of the Roman Church flattered her 
feudal instincts. She set herself to study 
Latin, and began by reading the confessions 
of St. Augustine with ardor, and launched 
upon a new career. She has disavowed 
all her old books, and has embarked in a 
new series, where theology is to take the 
place of love, and a desire for converting 
that of her old ardor for emancipation.” 


Madame de Hahn has founded a 
convent near Mayence, to which she 
has retired. She contents herself with 
a cell, in which she lives in true mo- 
nastic simplicity, but not in isolation 


or silence. She still makes some 
noise in the world, and welcomes its 
echo, and, with a few friends, dreams, 
it is said, of exciting a great Catholic 
movement in the universities. 

The history of the career of such a 
woman certainly damps the enthusi- 
asm with which we might receive her 
writings; and we do not wonder that 
her contemporaries deal with them 
severely, and are suspicious of the 
sincerity of her conversion. 

Still there is something marked in 
the change of tone in the books 
she has written since she became a 
Catholic and those that preceded her 
conversion. One might say, in the 
New-England phrase, that she has 
“got religion.” In the eagerness 
of her conversion, she overlooks 
the fact, that this new leaven she 
would now put into life is not merely 
Catholicism ; it is religion, —a ren- 
dering of the soul to God, which may 
as well (we should say better) take 
place under other forms of religion 
than the Catholic. 

In all her books, Madam Hahn- 
hahn certainly shows a great power 
of language and a happy use of 
words. Her characters are over- 
drawn and always placed in false, un- 
natural positions ; but she knows how 
to fling a picturesque, attractive light 
on her situations, and writes very 
charming, natural conversations. She 
has the German way of trying to get 
at the bottom of things; which pre- 
vents the light talk of her characters 
from being trivial and commonplace, 
and brings in alittle vein of philosophy. 

This same charm we find in her 
Catholic works, with the added attrac- 
tion of something that seems like reli- 
gion; and the greater earnestness in 
“Sylvia,” for example, one of her 
latest stories, gives more life to her 
books and reality to her characters. 
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Madam MHahnhahn’s change of 
views is nowhere more striking than 
in the opinions she expresses upon 
marriage. The slight sketch we have 
given of her life shows how lightly, be- 
fore her conversion, she considered the 
marriage-tie. In her later novels, the 
principal point she dwells upon is, 
that Catholicism alone enforces the 
sacredness of marriage, because, with 
Catholics, it isa Sacrament. It is not 
wonderful that her own experience 
should have led her to think that the 
putting a capital S to the word Sac- 
ramentum makes the oath more invio- 
lable. She overlooks the fact that a 
consistent Protestant finds it as diffi- 
cult to break his vow in this respect 
as in every other. 

Doralice* is well written to carry 
out her opinions. She calls it “a fam- 
ily-picture of the present day;” and 
there is considerable humor in the 
manner in which she represents the 
maneuvres of a worldly, ambitious 
mother, a Catholic, to marry her four 
daughters. To her four sons-in-law, 
in turn, Frau von Derthal had said, 
as she gave her consent to her daugh- 
ter’s marriage, while she wished to 
make some allusion to differences in 


- religion, “ At least, we all believe in 


one God.” The first daughter mar- 
ried an Englishman, with the rites of 
the Church of England; and Lord 
Henry Enisdale had replied, “ I hope 
so.” The next daughter married a 
Wallachian prince, in the Greek 
chapel of Wiesbaden. He was im- 
mensely rich; could cover his bride 
with diamonds, and take her to live 
in Paris. His reply to his mother- 
in-law’s stereotype remark is, with a 
shrug “Mon dieu, oui, madame.” 
The fourth daughter marries a young 
lieutenant, the younger son of a good 


1 Doralice, von Ida Griifin Hahn-Hahn. Mainz: 
1863. 
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family, whose older brother is not ex- 
pected to live; so that there is hope of 
his coming into the succession. He 
is Lutheran by birth and education ; 
and his answer to Frau von Derthal’s 
religious requisition, “We all be- 
lieve in one God,” is, “ We do indeed, 
’pon honor!” and he turns upon his 
heel, smoothing his blonde beard. 
The settlement of Doralice, the oldest 
daughter, has been delayed by her ill 
health; but Frau von Derthal finally 
brings about her marriage with an 
Hungarian count of a Calvinistic 
descent, whose property will pass into 
Catholic hands if he has no heirs. 

There is certainly some truth in 
the sarcasm in which these worldly 
marriages are represented, and the 
small consideration which a worldly 
woman pays to the religious influ- 
ences that are to involve the destinies 
of herchildren. We find, in “Sylvia,”? 
one of Madame de Hahnhahn’s latest 
novels, as in Doralice, the claim, that 
the Catholic faith is the “only” reli- 
gion. Itis the story of a young girl of 
family, who is left an orphan, depend- 
ent upon her relations. She makes her- 
self acceptable in the family of her 
uncle and aunt, who are worldly peo- 
ple, and think of nothing but the ad- 
vantages of position and riches. Her 
uncle becomes so attached to Sylvia, 
that he does nothing to further her 
marriage; while her cousins, far less 
talented, and endowed with fewer 
charms, make brilliant matrimonial 
connections. In such an existence, 
Sylvia’s religious faith gradually dies 
out. 

And now, too, her beauty fades. 
More than once her heart has been 
touched ; but who would marry a girl * 
without a dowry? By the time that 
at last she really loves a man willing 


1 Sylvia. Geschichte eines Frauleins, von Ida 
Griifin Habn-Hahn. 
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to marry her without money, but who 
is too poor to give her a luxurious 
home, she finds that she has lived too 
long in the midst of luxury to ven- 
ture to sacrifice it for love; and she 
ends by marrying the divorced hus- 
band of her cousin, who is rich, and 
can give her an establishment and 
position. The story is well told; and 
we see that the point where Sylvia 
failed was in a want of the higher re- 
ligious faith, that would set her above 
the claims of a worldly life, and show 
her how unsatisfactory are the pleas- 
ures it offers. This latter story is 
more entertaining than “ Doralice,” as 
it is not so given up to arguments for 
Roman Catholicism. These argu- 
ments are flimsy and unconvincing. 
They rest much upon the arrogance 
of the Roman-Catholic claim to be 
the first original church founded upon 
Peter. A Protestant woman is made 
to allow what no Protestant does con- 
cede. “ We,” says a Protestant sister- 
in-law of Doralice,— “we (Protes- 
tants) are emigrants into the original 
Christian Church of Christ, of which 
the Catholics are native-born. They 
tolerate as aliens those of whom Chris- 
tendom knew nothing five centuries 
ago. They have always existed: we are 
of yesterday ; yet we prattle of our tol- 
erance because we do not persecute 
those who were born in the Church.” 
This is said, as may be imagined, by 
one just ready to become a Catholic 
under the influence of Doralice, who 
by her force of character, rather than 
her arguments, succeeds in converting 
almost all the personages in the book. 
Julian Schmidt, the author of “The 
History of German literature from 
the Death of Lessing to the Present 
Day,” is very severe upon this conver- 
sion of Madam Hahnhahn’s, 
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“ This newly-made Catholic is still the 
same woman of the world: there is no 
higher development of her being; it is 
only represented on another side. The 
want of moderation in the subjectivity of 
an arrogant woman, who claims for her- 
self the centre of the world, around which 
all the stars shall revolve, leads to two re- 
sults. Shall she yield to a meaningless 
materialism, or a meaningless spiritualism ? 
to an infinite satisfaction in pleasure, or 
an infinite satisfaction in pain? The 
“fair soul” stays, hovering between the 
two extremes, in a vague life of dreams. 
She longs for the joys of Faust, the woes 
of Faust; and her own existence is yet too 
shadowy for her to be able to bear either.” 


The judgment with which we close 
is more charitable, perhaps as just. 
It is that of a friend of Madam 
Hahnhahn, a Protestant woman, who 
writes, after reading Doralice, — 


“ This book is to me impressive in its 
lesson ; not teaching me to become a Cath- 
olic, but to remain a woman ; that is, to 
prefer the shade. All that the Countess 
has said affects me as a bouquet of artifi- 
cial flowers, that lacks perfume. She is 
sincere, while she deceives herself: she 
still remains the Countess Hahn, the 
woman with whom self performs the 
prominent réle, even as she kneels at the 
feet of her Lord.” 


Madam Hahnhahn has travelled 
in the East, and written some enthu- 
siastic books from there. We wonder 


that the more “ancient hierarchy” 


of the Greek Church did not make 
the final impression upon her, rather 
than the younger Latin Church. 

We Protestants date the origin of 
our church still further back, — to the 
words of Christ himself: “God is a 
Spirit; and they who worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in 


truth.” 
L. P. H. 
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Tue last exhibition of the New-York Academy was, in many re- 


gards, one of peculiar interest. 


The picture which, most of all, 


aroused criticism and demanded attention was Page’s Head of Christ. 
As we were not able to speak of it while it was on exhibition in 
New York, we intentionally deferred criticism till it should be ex- 


hibited in Boston. 





“A HEAD OF CHRIST.” 


THE PAINTING BY WILLIAM PAGE, 
AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
DESIGN. 


In the East Room of the National 
Academy, and without a title, there 
hung, last spring, a picture which has 
been the fruitful source of debate, 
there and elsewhere. It is a “Head 
of Christ,” and was painted by the 
veteran portrait painter, William 
Page. Since first seen here, it has 
given occasion for much eloquence on 
paper, and that of the abusive or pay- 
ing kind. For it is well understood 
by makers of newspapers how fond 
the general public is of peppery 
dishes; and they do not fail to season 
highly when the opportunity presents 
itself. There has not been much 
criticism of the work. That is to 
say, there has been but little effort 
made to understand the artist’s aim, 
or, understanding it, to explain to us 
the why and wherefore of his failure. 
With few exceptions, the critics have 
preferred to ventilate their own opin- 


ions as to what an ideal head of 
Christ should look like, and, hy abuse 
of this one in most uncharitable lan- 
guage, to convince us of their abil- 
ity to interpret the Saviour rightly. 
They have not hesitated to charac- 
terize this veteran artist, hitherto 
held to be a man of genius and a 
philosopher amongst us, as a fool, and 
this “Christ” of his an offspring of 
his folly. One of them has gone so 
far, indeed, in proof of his ability to 
comprehend the God in man, and 
to appreciate a likeness of him, as to 
make the painting the subject of an 
epigram. But for wit he gives us 
blasphemy. It is charity to assume 
that he did not know the difference. 
Let his ignorance plead ‘for him. 
Other criticism which this work has 
called forth is of the more judicious 
kind; wherein the writers assume a 
knowledge of Mr. Page’s motive, but 
dispute the successful realization. 
And there are others, but few of 
thesé, who accept the work as it 
stands, and defend it ably. It must 


be confessed, however, that the ad- 
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mirers of the painting are in the mi- 
nority. Nor is it surprising that this 
should be so: for the work naturally 
repels all whose preconceived idea of 
Jesus Christ rests on what is spirit- 
ual mainly; who are best content, in 
pictures of the Saviour, with woman- 
ly delicacy of form and feature. And 
these are many. Whilst repelling 
these, it must also be confessed that 
it fails to attract those who, whilst 
they recognize and respect the artist’s 
motive, dislike, and justly, a result 
which technically falls short of the 
idea in it. 

The artist accounts for the pose of 
what is seen of the figure, —the head 
and left shoulder,—and in some 
measure for the expression of the 
face, by quoting these verses, written 
on the frame : — 

“The next day John stood, and 
two of his disciples. 

“ And beholding Jesus walking, he 
saith, Behold the Lamb of God!” 

The pose is such as to convey, 
with satisfactory clearness, that the 
Saviour has stayed his steps for a 
moment, turning in response to the 
salutation. The full face, almost, is 
presented to the spectator. The head 
is in size heroic, and the hair falls in 
wavy masses to the shoulders. The 
features of the face are large, all of 
them. The eyes are not directed to- 
wards us, but seem as if about to be. 
They have that look in them which 
suggests that he who has been thus 
interrupted still.communes with him- 
self, and, thus communing, turns un- 
consciously, as it were, to him who 
follows and addresses him. 

Thus it will be seen, by this out- 
line sketch, that the composition is 
simplicity itself; that there is no 
trickery of pose, and hence that that 
which excites such differences of 
opinion is within narrow limits, — 
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the form of the features, the expres- 
sion, the color, — one or all of these. 
It is here that we have the departure 
from the conventional, for good or bad. 

A few minutes before the painting 
must satisfy the spectator that this is 
no ordinary work, but that of one 
well skilled in the subtleties of his 
art, and, as such, deserving thought- 
ful consideration before judgment. 
There is enough of good in it, to be 
seen at a glance, to command respect- 
ful criticism, — the criticism which 
aims to serve a better purpose than to 
astonish with affluence of speech, to 
wrap up ignorance in a wealth of 
words. 

To the thoughtful student of this 
face, the motive of the artist soon 
makes itself apparent. It is evident 
that the Christ, which he here seeks to 
portray, is neither the meek and lowly 
Jesus, — the type of patient suffer- 
ing and forbearance,—nor the Sa- 
viour, in his moments of exaltation, 
suggested to us on other canvases by 
faces of superhuman beauty. This 
is to suggest Christ the philosopher, 
the hero, and the martyr. Him who 
by the magnetism of his presence 
drew the people towards and after 
him. Him who said to the fishers by 
the Sea of Galilee, “Follow me, and 
I will make you fishers of men; 
and they straightway left their nets 
and followed him.” Him who called to 
James, and John his brother, “and 
they immediately left the ship and 
followed him.” Him who rose and re- 
buked the winds and the sea, who 
cast out devils, who confounded the 
sages with his wisdom. Him who was a 
wanderer in the free air, who loved the 
fields and the sunshine, who deigned 
to sit at the feast and to partake of 
it, —the perfect man as well as the 
perfect God. 

To suggest this Christ, —so differ- 
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ent in character to the, devotee’s em- 
bodied thought, who dwells upon the 
Passion and the tragic ending, or 
that of him, even. whose thought is 
of fhe Teacher and Consoler, — to 
suggest this Prophet and Son of God, 
the painter gives us the heroic head 
with its flowing wealth of hair, the 
imperial nose, the sensuous, almost 
sensual, mouth, and eyes with a weird 
magnetism of expression in them 
which recalls us, again and again, be- 
fore the canvas. 

Assuming, therefore, that the art- 
ist’s motive was to suggest to us the 
Christ as he understands him, —a 
type of perfect manhood, a fit taberna- 
cle for the Holy Spirit, — we dare not 
dispute the worthiness of that mo- 
tive. Nor, if he has failed in his ef- 
fort to realize his idea, should we con- 
demn him hastily. He who stumbles 
on the street may excite our ridicule ; 
but he who clambers to the steeple- 
top, to plant a cross thereon, awakes 
our sympathy and has our sorrow if 
he fall. 

That Mr. Page has failed in what 
he set out to do cannot be gainsaid; 
but his failure is a noble one, and to 
our mind is to be attributed to his 
overdoing that which he set out to do. 
The faults of his work lie in its ex- 
aggeration. In drawing, this is most 
noticeable in the eyes; in color, in 
the mouth and hair. When, less 
than a year ago, the painting was 
upon the artist’s easel, this exaggera- 
tion of form in the eyes was less ap- 
parent; that of color did not exist at 
all: and the impression made by the 
picture then was such, that its prog- 
ress was watched with intense in- 
terest by many who were eloquent in 
its praise, and took for granted the 
fulfilment of its promise. Then it 
was admirably suggestive. Less a 
thing of color than it now is, it ap- 
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pealed more strongly to the imagina- 
tion. This suggestiveness it has lost 
in the later processes of painting, 
—a not uncommon result with the 
work of Mr. Page, whose over-con- 
scientiousness in modelling, and in 
the realization of texture, not unfre- 
quently leads to results which are 
disappointing. 

Of this over-work this “ Head of 
Christ” is a unique example; for it 
is the startling realism of the picture 
which most offends the multitude. It 
is a face of flesh, “ sensible to feeling 
as to sight.” The look is one which 
inspires awe rather than love from its 
very intensity. The color, too, is ex- 
aggerated ; for it is higher even than 
that which would suggest the ruddy 
glow of health: there is hot blood 
and latent passion in it, a fault espe- 
cially noticeable in the color of the 
lips. And so, too, with the hair, the 
hue of which is violent. To us it is 
the face of the “ Lion of the tribe of 
Judah” rather than of the “ Lamb 
of God,” the type of power and 
majesty rather than -of gentleness 
and love; but a Christ-face still. 

For even with its faults of exagge- 
ration, and despite the sneers, the flu- 
ent ignorance, and the epigram, it is 
a work which bears the stamp of 
genius; and as such, neither the weak 
wit of the writer, nor envy of the 
painter, can despoil it of an iota of 
its worth. D. O’C. Town.ey. 


DANCE-MUSIC. 


Amone different kinds of music, 
the lowest place must be assigned to 
that of the dance, even though we 
class with it, as we must, the more 
solemn but kindred martial music 
which also serves an external purpose 
only rather than an artistic one,— that 
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of reducing the motions of a crowd to 
rhythmical proportion. 

The prominent feature of both is a 
strongly accentuated rhythm; for 
melody here has no higher mission 
than to heighten the pleasure of the 
moment by concealing the uniform 
monotony of the strain by its varia- 
tions, while harmony, the mightiest 
of all musical elements, is absent, or 
-subordinate to rhythm. A strongly- 
sustained chord, in a piece of dance- 
music, would chain to itself the live- 
liest rhythmical movement like a 
granite pillar, and rob it of all its 
motion. Only the dignified min- 
uet, thinker and scholar among the 
dances, may by right of its strength ven- 
ture far into harmony, and be classed 
among the higher forms of music. 

Dange-music is the servant of the 
bright, fleeting pleasures of the world, 
and more ephemeral than the solemn 
music of the church. One is a peren- 
mial; the other an annual, blossoming 
at the carnival, dying, and depositing 
its seed for the next Easter; and 
herein may lie the reason that to 
many a thoughtful mind dance-music 
is full of sadness. The fancy of the 
Middle Ages employed the form of a 
dance as their expression for the tran- 
sitoriness of all things earthly, in pic- 
tures where the skeleton of Death 
invites all ages and stations of life to 
the dance with burlesque or scornful 
gestures. 

Though dance-music is treated like 
a Cinderella by her proud sisters, yet 
she rules over a wide empire of faith- 
ful vassals of her own. The unceas- 
ing demand of the public gives more 
than enough occupation to the manu- 
facturer of polkas and waltzes, and 
to his publishers. In certain cities, 
especially in Austria, where the mu- 
sical trade is most flourishing, there 
is no time nor thought for any thing 


else; the better pieces in the publish- 
ers’ catalogue must be sought for with 
a Diogenes’ lantern. It is even 
hinted that the house of Haslinger 
has gained in Strauss what it lost in 
Beethoven. 

This wide-spread mania has had an 
influence upon the taste and feeling 
for operatic music. There is a de- 
mand, even in opera, for full, lively 
movements, only marked by the pre- 
dominance of dance-rhythm. This 
tendency has done unspeakable harm. 
At one time the best attraction of a 
new opera was the presentation of mo- 
tives which could easily be combined 
into a dance; and the “Zampa 
Waltzes,” “Robert Dances” and 
“ Haimons Kinder Quadrilles,” were 
the chosen favorites. The zeal for 
“arrangement” reached such a 
height, that a set of well-known 
dances, “ The Stabat Quadrilles,” was 
fashioned out of Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater.” A public that had accus- 
tomed itself to enjoy music through 
their legs rather than through their 
heads and hearts was in danger of 
losing the power of understanding 
Gluck, Spontini, and Cherubini. 
After this dangerous period, dance- 
music entered upon its flowering 
epoch, the days of Strauss and Lan- 
ner, when it was, in its way, really 
perfect. 

On the ceiling of the Incoronata 
at Naples, Giotto has represented a 
marriage-scene, in which the knights 
and ladies are treading a measure 
with such courtly dignity, that, had it 
been painted two hundred years later, 
we might have fancied it the stately 
Romaneska of the sixteenth century, 
the music of which is marked by a 
similar thoughtful, tender sadness. 
How differently does the modern 
“polka” dancing appear, each per- 
former flying about on the arm of a 
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partner. In 1835 this St. Vitus 
dance was at its height; a little later 
the quieter French waltz, and the re- 
vival of the minuet, produced a 
healthful re-action, both in dance and 
accompaniment; for music has natu- 
rally followed all these changes, if it 
has not aided in producing them. 

The ballets of Gluck, or of the ear- 
lier Rameau and Lully, give no idea 
of the popular dance-music of their 
day. Two waltz melodies of the pre- 
Mozart period have been preserved in 
the form of popular songs. One is 
the well known “ Lieber Augustin,” 
the other 

“9S ist mir alles ei 

Hab’ ich Geld, oder hab’ ich Keins.” 

This simple form of harmony has been 
successfully imitated by Von Weber in 
the peasants’ dance in “Der Freischiitz” 
while the waltzes of Mozart improve 
upon it but slightly. Mozart com- 
posed various contra dances, one 
through the influence of a fine gen- 
tleman of Prague, who asked him to 
dinner an hour in advance, and by 
this lively tour de force obtained from 
the master the desired music. 

In simplicity of melody and har- 
mony, these early contra dances are 
richer than the round dances, and 
have a somewhat aristocratic appear- 
ance. Beethoven wrote several of 
them, and, in adding a catalogue of 
his works to the Sonata Op. 106, con- 
sidered them worth mentioning. The 
appendix gives six; some of them 
monotonous and tedious, as, for ex- 
ample, the various parts of the 
“ Lindler.” 

In the first decade of the present 
century, the contra dances gradually 
disappeared before the livelier Scotch 
dances ; the minuet being occasionally 
trodden as an exhibition of personal 
skill. Its music, generally pretty, 
was sometimes pompous and pa- 
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thetic ; its memory has been handed 
down to us by the minuet in “Don 
Juan ” and by Beethoven’s “ Septuor.” 

With Mozart, waltzes began to be 
arranged in four or five connected 
parts, instead of two. Soon came 
garlands of waltzes, one waltz follow- 
ing another, and a brilliant coda 
closing the circle. Strauss arranged 
his waltzes in five parts; afterwards 
twelve became the chosen number. 
A solid, difficult, almost pedantic 
character belongs to the waltzes of 
this period. Hummel executed a 
master-piece for the opening of the 
Apollo Hall in Vienna, 1808. The 
heroic pomp of his coda is almost 
laughable, full of the sound of post- 
horns, and imitations of the babble of 
acrowd. The style of such compos- 
ers was denominated galant. Schu- 
mann characterizes it as “ written by 
an organist for the marriage of colle- 
gians.” Weber’s “Invitation to the 
Dance,” amidst all these tasteless and 
dull schoolmasters’ ballets, is a sound 
of clear jubilee, an embodiment of 
the poetic, knightly, and tender in 
German dance, full of innocent, co- 
quettish play, increasing into a rush 
of pleasurable, but never immoderate 
excitement. It is well known that 
the “ Invitation ” was first written for 
the piano, and afterwards arranged 
by Berlioz as an instrumental piece, 
and transformed into a brilliant or- 
chestral movement. 

A true reform was begun in the 
composition of waltzes by Franz Schu- 
bert. He, the son of the people, 
found characteristic and noble tones 
to express the enjoyment of their fa- 
vorite pastime ; in the midst of which, 
strangely enough, melodies intervene 
expressing the saddest melancholy 
and the most fervent longing, as in 
the Sehnsuchtswiilzer ; yet, in his gay 
and hearty strains, he is a true child 











of the Viennese, the precursor of 
Strauss, whose waltzes surpass his in 
. their sensuous charm, but fall short 
of them in poetic and musical import. 
With John Strauss the elder began 
the golden age of the Viennese waltz. 
One might fancy that he had possibly 
discovered Oberon’s magic horn, and 
used it secretly for the first cornet in 
his orchestra. All other dances van- 
ished before the Viennese waltz and 
galop. Buta mighty rival to Strauss 
arose in the person of Lanner; and 
Vienna was immersed in discord. 
The rivalry of the Straussianers and 
the Lannerists threatened the city 
with endless confusion. Fortunately. 
the Viennese showed sufficient phil- 
osophy in the end to accept two he- 
roes of the waltz at once, as they had 
borne -with composure the honor of 
possessing Beethoven and Schubert. 
Lanner hardly attains to the jubi- 
lant manner of Strauss. Perhaps he 
expresses better the true-hearted, nat- 
ural feelings of the people, while 
Strauss excels as a composer for the 
upper class. His Hofbalitanze, Op. 
51, and Haute Volée Quadrillen, Op. 
142, are glittering with stars and 
jewels, and the eyes of fine ladies. 
His reputation rose to the stars; he 
travelled with all his orchestra, and 
gave concerts at which the devotees 
of dancing experienced the tortures 
of Tantalus. 
great door of St. Stephen’s was 
opened for his funeral procession, 
while Mozart was buried unhonored, 
in the common cemetery of the poor. 
The resources of Strauss in regard ‘to 
melody seem to have been inexhaust- 
ible. The joyful and sad, comic 
and tender, gentle and vehement, 
were in bright interchange. He had 


wonderful facility in varying the mo- 


‘known ground. 


After his death, the. 
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notonous waltz-rhythm by skilful ar- 
rangement of the melody; but, al- 
though so inventive in melody and 
genial in rhythm, he cared little for 
harmony. He handled roundly and 
well whatever furthered the anima- 
tion of the dance or the light shadow 
of melody; but all beyond was un- 
The introductory 
parts of his waltzes are poor and te- 
dious, and often betray an awkward 
lack of skill. 

In 1839 the polka began the round 
of the fashionable world; and here 
Strauss was not at home. Labitzky, 
Spohr, and others were his rivals; and 
the world continued to dance, and de- 
sire novelties. John Strauss the 
younger took his father’s place. 

Among compositions that should 
not rank as dance-music are to be 
considered the mazurkas, polonaises, 
and waltzes of Chopin; in which the 
form of the dance is used for highly 
poetical delineations of character, and 
in which the dance-rhythm is trans- 
lated into the romantic and fantastic, 
as Bach translated the sarabands 
and gavottes of his time into coun- 
terpoint. An inexhaustible source of 
poetry gushes forth in Chopin’s ma- 
zurkas, varying from the deepest mel- 
ancholy to the most extravagant im- 
patience. 

Thus we see that in dance-music, 
which we have ranked as the lowest 
form of the art, as well as in every 
higher grade, there is the same wide 
range between excellence and the re- 
verse; between ennobling and elevat- 
ing strains, full of the inspiration of 
high-toned composers, and sensual, 
flat, and uninspired combinations of 
sound, which degrade even those who 


only dance to their accompaniment. 
[From the German of Ambros.] 
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Record of Progress. 





WE need scarcely say, that, so soon as “ Otp anD New” was estab- 
lished, and the idea of the Record of Progress was understood, essays 
were submitted to us, on many sides, on the much discussed question of 
domestic service in America. We have hitherto refrained from print- 
ing any of these papers, merely that we might secure space to pub- 
lish them in a series, throwing light, as they largely do, upon each 
other. We propose to continue the series, which will illustrate vari- 
ous, and often dissimilar points of view, in successive numbers of this 
journal. The reader will find here two papers, one from the heart 
of the most lovely experience of rural life, and the other illustrated 


from the severer habits of the city of New York. 


4 


“WANTED: A DOMESTIC.” 
WELL, classically speaking, the 
heading of my advertisement is in- 
definite enough. Johnson does not 
recognize the word as we use it in 
our American households; and per- 
haps no lexicographer of a later day 


can be called strictly classical, though 


their new words may be good enough. 
“ Wanted: a domestic.” Why don’t 
you say “servant”? Because I 
never used the word servant in do- 
mestic relations, and never will; and 
never hear it used by another, with- 
out either indignation for the spirit it 
betrays, — the arrogance, the forgetful- 
ness of human. equalities, of the re- 
spect to be paid to the humble (high- 
est often in God’s view), — or else with- 
out some compassion for the ignorance 


displayed in it of the blessed relation- 
ships of man with man. No: if 
“servant” were a word of honor, I 
would use it; but marking a class, 
and branding them, and being meant 
to mark a class, I can have nothing 
to do with it. 

So I never had a servant, nor ever 
will have one. Except —yes, I for- 
get myself — except Dr. Channing, 
and Dr. Bushnell, and Charles Lamb 
and Tennyson and Milton, and Lin- 
coln and— the list swells too long. 
These were “ ministers:” yes, write 
reverend before their names, — before 
all the names of the good, of beloved 
companions, and sweet and holy little 
children, if you will. And write it 
before the names of your girls in the 
kitchen, if they are good girls; for 
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then they are ministers, and they are 
reverend, — to be revered, at any rate. 

Of course, there are the worthless 
among them,—the comparatively 
worthless: there are in the parlor, 
also. But society must not expect 
all the virtues under heaven from 
the most uneducated and the most 
endangered classes. The great prob- 
lem of the modern household, how to 
get its drudgery done, has not been 
very learnedly or shrewdly attempted. 
American institutions have brought 
us into trouble in regard to it. When 
John Adams set the bells a-ringing 
and the cannon firing to celebrate the 
Fourth of July, he set all humble 
people in the country to inquiring if 
they could not get out of other peo- 
ple’s kitchens and garret chambers, 
into independent positions of their 
own. And when Herod the Great 
set to work to kill all the boy babes 
of Bethlehem, perhaps it was because 
he thought there was one to be found 
among them whose example and 
teaching would make it necessary for 
him to cook his own breakfast, and 
clean his own sandals, or to respect 
in some way as his equal the girl or 
the boy who should do these kinds of 
work for him. : 

As to this problem, first found 
most difficult when cotton-factories 
were established in this country, and 
Yankee girls preferred the spindle 
to the spider; and with difficulties 
increasing, when Ireland sent over her 
Bridgets to escape the oppressions 
in which her country was involved ; 
and now with difficulties not yet at 
all abated, when people are looking 
over to pig-tailed Chinamen, with 
hopes that China and porcelain will 
be as helpful in the kitchen as they 
are beautiful on the tea-table, — as to 
this problem, what prospects are 
there of its settlement ? 


“Wanted: a Domestic. 


So have I been talking with my 
wife, because our Mary or Ellen, or 
whatsoever be her name, beautiful 
Barbara, or pleasant Margaret, left us, 
whom we thought we should have for 
years upon years, till she should be 
married to a home of her own, but 
whose mother removed from our 
neighborhood and took the daughter 
with her; and this experience keeps 
renewing itself every few months, or 
years. And I said, at last, “I’ll tell 
you what I shall do. Thanks to 
Alexander the Great, who could cut 
a knot nobody could untie! Tl cut 
the knot; I won’t have any more do- 
mestics; I won’t look for any, ever 
more.” Of course, my wife opened 
her great blue eyes with surprise ; of 
course, not supposing that I meant that 
she should do the work of the house- 
hold, beyond that portion to which 
she has always accustomed herself. 
No: she is not to wash dishes, nor 
mop floors, nor scour pots and kettles, 
any more than as she chooses to vary 
her work, of the wife’s and house- 
keeper’s peculiar sphere, by doing so. 
And, of course, I don’t mean to do 
this work myself. “ Well, what will 
youdo?” “T mean to advertise for 
a companion, or a friend, or, what say 
you, suppose I advertise for a daugh- 
ter? I don’t want anybody in the 
house that don’t belong to me. I 
don’t want anybody that has inter- 
ests separate from ours. I want no- 
body who shall serve me for pay of 
money alone, and whose services I 
can pay with money; somebody who 
will be more interested out of the 
house than she is in it; who has a 
history of her own, and doings of her 
own, that we know nothing of; that 
keeps company we are unacquainted 
with; that comes in at night, ten 
o’clock, or at whatever hour we think 
best to close the door for the night, 
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and never says “ Good-evening ; ” 
that, in all her real and intimate life, 
is as much unknown to us as Bis- 
marck or Queen Victoria. It may be 
very well for people who live next 
door to be strangers, without inter- 
course; but I can’t any more have a 
young girl to fry cakes for me, and 
hand me the bread at the table, and 
be met by me as she sweeps the en- 
try, and this day after day, and I 
only know what her Christian name 
is, and have that no Christian name 
to me, but only the remotest kind of 
a heathen one. No: I don’t want a 
domestic any more. We want more 
folks in the house,*more hands to do 
the work; but we want the hearts as 
well as the hands.” 

“Well,” said my wife, “ where will 
you find the person you want? Do 
you think the intelligence office will 
furnish you with one? And worst of 
all possible things in the house, and 
you won’t like it any better than I 
shall, do you mean to have your girl 
sit at the table with us?” 

“Sit at the table? Of course, I do, 
and must.” 

“This is dreadful: eating her din- 
ner with her knife; talking bad 
grammar; blushing up to her eyes 
when spoken to; her apron spotted 
with grease; unacquainted with all 
the subjects we talk about. And 
then, what will you do when we 
have company, friends from other 
places, that we want to have all to 
ourselves? Do you mean to intro- 
duce her, as—as Miss Blodgett, 
say, or Miss Whopple, or Miss Some- 
body ?” 

“Certainly: she must be intro- 
duced, and by her surname, as much 
as any young lady visiting us. 
Grease on the apron, is that neces- 
sary? why, I don’t think I see any 
on yours, when, by chance, you get 
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the dinner. As to the knife in her 
mouth, perhaps she won’t be so much 
out of fashion; and, if she is, she 
will soon learn differently from ex- 
ample, and perhaps we may tell her 
to follow the fashions of knives and 
forks as well as of chignons. As to 
conversation, I don’t mean to have a 
girl that talks bad grammar, — that 
says, ‘I done it,’ nor that uses any 
other uncouthness of expression. 
And I want some one that has men- 
tal ability enough to lea.n what we 
learn, to read the books we read, or 
at least books that a young girl of 
eighteen or twenty years of age, 
brought up in the best families, 
might have learned to read. I want 
a girl of taste and refinement and 
mental ability. I want somebody 
our equal, yours or mine; or at least, 
humbly speaking, with some such 
approach to equality, that there shall 
be no great gap, no hiatus very-much 
to-be-cried-over between us. What 
do you say to all that?” 

“T say, it would be very fine, in our 
modest circumstances, to have another 
person in the family, full of thought, 
agreeable in manners and conversa- 
tion, — another friend, or daughter, I 
think you said. But such birds are 
not to be caught on every bush. 
And I think the sense of dependence 
will grate very harshly on the mind 
of any person you propose such a 
place to; and exclusion from society, 
as Mrs. H.’s domestic, will absolutely 
prevent your plan.” 

“But I won’t have any exclusion 
from society. For I mean _ that 
Mary — for let us call her Mary for 
the time — shall go out into compa- 
ny with us, to evening parties when 
we attend them, and to tea when we 
go out to tea; and I shall get me a 
three-seated buggy, so that we can 
take her out to ride, or she shall 
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learn to drive Dolly herself, and take 
you out sometimes.” 

“But do you think other families 
will allow all this, and invite her and 
receive her? They don’t want do- 
mestics in the parlor; and it will 
make all the girls in the neighbor- 
hood uneasy.” 

“ But I tell you, I am not going to 
have a domestic. If we invite some 
young woman—yes, some young 
lady, that’s the word of society — 
to comé and stay with us, and she 
is met in our parlor, and plays on 
the piano, and is a Sunday-school 
teacher, and takes music-lessons, and 
reads loud to us in the evening, or 
sits beside you when I am reading 
loud, and in every way whatever is 
received and held by us as one of us, 
— companion, equal, friend, and, I say 
still more, daughter, — who will be 
troubled? It will be such a beauti- 
ful thing, it will make our household 
so sweet to have a fresh young heart 
with us. I think everybody will be 
pleased. Other households will be 
glad to solve the kitchen difficulty in 
the same way. And we shall begin 
to have young company again; I 
think you will like that, as well 
as I.” 

“Yes, and flirting going on too; 
and much work I shall get out of 
Arabella Araminta Jane,—I am 
afraid that will be her name.” 

“ But don’t you suppose I can find 
somebody with moral principle, to do 
her work _ faithfully, conscientiously, 
for the pay and the love we shall give 
her?” 

“T am afraid such moral principle 
it will be hard to find among the un- 
educated, —as difficult as the refine- 
ment you want.” 

“ But I won’t look among the un- 
educated: I will try among the edu- 
cated and refined. I tell you what I 
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will do. I will go among the young 
school-ma’ams, — young girls looking 
for better places in life, wanting to 
help themselves. There are plenty of 
them, thoughtful, energetic, ambitious. 
Do you think it will cost too much ? 
I can, without paying wages any 
higher than we do now, make it, pe- 
cuniarily at least, an object for some 
young girl to come and be oe 
by us.’ 

“ Adopted ?” 

“ Well, come and live with us, then, 
for along time. What do you think 
these school-teachers get? Not so 
much in a year as our domestics do. 
Not so much as to be able to lay up 
so much money at the end of the year. 
Our domestics wear out as much 
calico, and wear as much silk. They 
dress with as much show and elegance 
often. You can’t tell one class from 
the other by their dress in the street, 
unless you think the domestics devs 
the best; and I rather think that, 
as a lass, they do. 

“ Now, as to a comparison of pay. 
A teacher gets perhaps seven dollars 
a week, —that is as common a price 
as any other, —and pays three and a 
half a week for board, or four; and I 
have known them required to pay as 
much as five in a small country vil- 
lage. It is true some get more than 
seven dollars a week, but that is, I 
think, the most common price; and 
she works at teaching twenty-four to 
thirty weeks in the year. The rest 
of the year, she must live dependent 
on her parents or some brother or 
sister, or pay what she can. Thirty 
weeks’ teaching, — and few teach so 
many weeks in the year, —at seven dol- 
lars, is $210.00. Thirty weeks’ board 
at $3.50 is $105.00; leaving her 
$105.00 for all her other expenses for 
the fifty-two weeks of the year, and 
for her board through the twenty-two 
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weeks she is not engaged in teach- 
ing. Suppose she boards at home, 
she has her $105.00 for her clothing, 
travel, and all other requisitions ; sup- 
pose, not boarding at home, she can 
find board for her twenty-two weeks 
at even $3.00, she spends $66.00 for 
board, and has $39.00 left for her 
clothing, travel, and other requisitions 
through the year. Now, the situation 
of a common domestic is a great deal 
better than this. She has her board; 
and at $2.50 wages per week, she 
has $130.00 cash; and in the house, 
necessarily, she has, or ought to have, 
many perquisites, that will save her 
something of that.” 

“But think of the long confine- 
ment of the year.” 

“T have thought of that. Won’t 
she have her vacations, as we have 
ours ? and, sometimes, sha’n’t we take 
her travelling to the places we want 
to visit ourselves, —say to the White 
Mountains, if we could ever get there ? 
I'd like to have our pretty Mary with 
us. I wouldn’t like so much to have 
Arabella Araminta Jane, I admit.” 

“But Iam afraid you will not find 
anybody to be attracted by your ad- 
vertisement: the very idea is repul- 
sive to those who have been born to 
refinement, and you want no others.” 

“ Why should it be repulsive? I 
don’t see. We live better than Mary’s 
father does. We havea better house: 
if nothing to boast of, still it is more 
tasteful and more comfortable. We 
have books, English literature, new 
books, magazines, “The Old and New,” 
daily papers, weekly papers, and I 
will subscribe to some one on pur- 
pose for Mary’s pleasure; and if you 
have not time to teach her music I 
will furnish her with music-lessons by 
a teacher, if only she has sense enough 
not to play so sillily as some young 
ladies do, — that I could not bear; and 
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you can teach her all the art of ni- 
cest cooking, and of making her own 
dresses; and I will give her lessons 
now and then myself, once or twice a 
week in the evenings, say in Latin, 
or French, or rhetoric, or composi- 
tion, or perhaps she would like a little 
Hebrew. I don’t call all this repul- 
sive: you and I are not repulsive. 

“ And if you don’t think that the 
larger pay for the work we want, 
faithful work, and dirty drudgery, — 
I see all that, — will make a tempta- 
tion, I think pay, adequate pay, appro- 
priate pay, can be found that will con- 
stitute an attraction. I know some- 
thing of the force of money. It will 
not be enough to say, ‘Mary, you 
shall have books, knowledge, music, 
company, friends, sympathy, love,’ — 
the last is important, we must pay 
that ; it will not be enough to say, 
‘You shall have a home, —a home in 
sickness as well as in health; you 
shall never be turned off by us, — we 
guarantee you all that:’ but we must 
give her some lasting tie; we cannot 
succeed by any thing short of some 
lasting, some perpetual tie. We 
have no son to marry her. She won’t 
want to take our name; her parents 
wouldn’t allow Mary todo that. But 
T'll tell you what we can do: when 
she marries, if marry she will, we 
can give her some handsome setting 
out (supposing she remains some good 
length of time with us), — a wedding- 
dress; the silver she may want, though 
I should be just as glad of plated ware, 
ortwoor three hundred dollars towards 
the furnishing of her house. Yet I 
think one thing more is wanted, 
without which the needful tie cannot 
be formed.” 

“ And what is that, pray ? ” 

“ Well, —don’t be startled, —she 
must share in our little estate after 
we are gone. I know we have those 
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who may want it, who have claims of 
kindred and attachment upon us.” 

“Yes, our nieces; I want they 
should have our little property,” 

“True, I love them: but here is to 
be a new niece come to us, in this 
way; and the tie of home and com- 
mon work and daily intercourse, —that 
is strong and not to be overlooked. 
T'll have Mary, that has taught 
school in District No.—, homeless 
Mary ; and if she has other plans in 
view, for I know not what young hand 
may have been stretched out to gather 
this moral blossom, I’ll advertise in 
this way: do you consent to it ? 

“¢ Wanted : — 

“¢ A gentleman and his wife 

“Say ‘man.’” 

“¢ A man and his wife, living in a 
country village, in the midst of beau- 
tiful scenery and refined society, 
weary of the common relationship of 
employer and domestic, wish to secure 
@ young woman’” — 

“Say young lady at once.” 

“Well, perhaps that will be best, 
so as not to be misunderstood, — 
‘wish to secure, as member of their 
family, a young lady’ (I think young 
woman would be better) ‘to do the 
work usually done by a domestic, 
with all its various hardship and its 
drudgery ; to live otherwise on terms 
of perfect equality with the family ; to 
share their studies and their recrea- 
tions ; to sit at the table at meals,’ ” — 

“Except on washing-days.” 

“Except on washing-days? per- 
haps she won’t want to then; ‘to 
use the parlor, the piano, and the 
library ; to be introduced to visitors 
and friends as a friend and an equal. 
Any person of refinement’” — 

“ Had you not better sign it Don 
Quixote ? ” 

“ Please don’t interrupt me. ‘ Any 
person of refinement’ ” — 
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“T am afraid you'll be in love with 
her yourself.” 

“She wouldn’t be the first young 
woman I have been in love with, 
would she? ‘Any person of refine- 
ment, desirous of such a situation, may 
address’ ” — 

“T wouldn’t put in my own name: 
you'll fail, and people will laugh at 
you.” 

“ Well: ‘desirous of such a situa- 
tion, may be brought into communica- 
tion with the advertiser through Rev. 
E. E. Hale, editor of “The Old and 
New.” 999 

“ You have left out about being set 
up in marriage, and sharing in your 
will.” 

“Yes; I have done that on pur- 
pose: I don’t want to excite too great 
anticipations. Perhaps she won’t get 
married; I can’t promise her a hus- 
band: and we are not millionnaires; 
and too much said about the last will, 
and a share in it, may bring us to 
be overrun with applications; and 
Arabella Arajane will come and ask 
us how long we propose to live. Do 
you think the advertisement will do?” 

“ But what do you think ‘ The Rev- 
olution,’ will say to you? Have you 
thought of the sharp vials of wrath 
to be poured on you, for degrad- 
ing ‘woman’s sphere’ to household 
drudgery ?” 

“T don’t degrade woman’s sphere. 
When Mary comes to us, I don’t pro- 
pose to limit in any way her mental 
development, or her opportunities. 
We give her the best education we 
can. If, after that, she chooses to go 
tothe legislature, we sha’n’t forbid her. 
You and I will go and vote for her, if 
she is the best man for the place: 
She may he a sea-captain if she likes. 
Will she be any more limited with 
us than she would be teaching school 
for twenty-four weeks in the year, 
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and suffering poverty twenty-eight 
weeks more ?” 

“But your plan is only a private 
one, after all: it does not give a uni- 
versal solution of the problem of 
household work.” 

“Perhaps not exactly universal, 
except in so far as I propose ‘no two 
ranks of society in the same house, 
no divided or opposing interests in the 
same house.’ It is not likely that 
everybody will adopt my plan: some 
people like very well the idea of hav- 
ing ‘ servants,’ — they want slaves in 
reality, if not in name. I am not 
thinking for such un-Americanized 
people. But don’t I point out the di- 
rection of the new order of things? 
Home equality; and— what I have 
not enlarged upon — work shared in 
by all the members of the household ; 
the man to do the harder work, as men 
do now everywhere in the country, — 
which often is but a little exercise 
very much needed by many men, — 
can’t any man bring in wood and 
make fires before breakfast ? and the 
women to do that which they can best 
perform. What do you think of my 
advertisemegt now? Will it do?” 

“Tf you would only sign it Don 
Quixote, or Theodore Hook, or Mark 
Twain, I think it would do. But 
people will think you are sincere if 
you put Mr. Hale’s name on to it.” 

“ Well, I am sincere. 

“<¢Rev. Evt Hartngss, A.M., 


“Pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
Hudderstield.’ ” 





IN RE BRIDGET. — THE DEFENCE. 


My prar Mapam,— I might agree 
with you entirely, that servant-girls 
are a decided nuisance, — that they 
will have followers, that they will 
spend all their money in show, and 
gad about the streets just as often 
82 
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as they can steal away ; that they will 
have forbidden shindies in your kitch- 
en, and filch your tea and sugar by 
the pound. You cannot possibly pre- 
vail upon them to tidy up their own 
room; they inevitably stay out till 
midnight when you positively limit 
them to ten o’clock; you may be sure 
of impudence unlimited to your very 
face, and gossip in abundance behind 
your back ; and truth is as foreign to 
their tongues as tatters or tawdriness 
is essential to theirdress. And then, 
when, as you truly say, you have 
given them a home for years and 
years, and treated them as kindly as 
you know how, off they go, at three 
days’ notice, make fools of themselves 
by getting married, and take in wash- 
ing —and yourself. And in short, 
to quote your admirable summing-up, 
you really cannot trust them out of 
sight. 

But, my dear madam, but — who 
is to blame? If Amanda, up stairs, 
with pale, spirituelle face and deli- 
cate, do-nothing hands, is to spend 
all her time and educated brilliancy 
in catching a husband, and spending 
for him her annual ten thousand, why 
is down-stairs Bridget, with ruddy, 
healthful face, and stalwart, working 
arms, to be debarred from joining 
her honest heart and helpful hands 


‘to some piece of masculinity more 


useful, after all, than many an Aman- 
dus of the parlor? If Dulcinea and 
Floribel and Lilian are to do thus 
and so in their way, why not Mary 
and Ann and Margaret in theirs? 
Your astonished eyes open very wide, 
— “ Why, they’re only servants !” 
Yes, dear madam, only servants, — 
only human beings. For we have 
heard it faintly hinted, — don’t whis- 
per it to Mrs. Grundy, it’ wasn’t from 
her, — that servant-girls are actually 
constituted much as we ourlseves. 
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“You have given them a home?” — 
Has it been such a home as, poor 
though you might be, you would fora 
moment think of for yourself? “ You 
have treated them as kindly as you 
know how ?” — Don’t you know how 
in a much better way for “better” 
people? Kindness and a comfortable 
home cost little pains and less money, 
— have you spent either? Ah, mad- 
am! if conscience doth make cowards 
of us all, how ought you to quake be- 
fore that “only a servant” responsi- 
bility of yours! 


That there are good servants and 
good mistresses there is no doubt; 
but that the most of our house- 
keepers either have poor servants or 
manage to spoil good ones is, pitiably, 
no less a fact. Really good-hearted 
and good-intentioned women are kept 
in continual worry by their help, 
without ever thinking that it is at 
all their fault, or at all in their power 
to prevent. There is no call to treat 
servants, socially, as any thing but 
inferiors ; but physically and morally 
their demands and ours are alike. 
That they are now, as an almost uni- 
versal rule, ill-treated, and that bet- 
ter treatment would insure better ser- 
vants, are equally capable of proof. 

You have, perhaps, three servants, 
whom you have selected, as best you 
could, with reference to your wants, 
but without considering whether or 
no they are at all adapted to living 
with each other. If your household 
be regulated like the most, these three 
live in the kitchen and the small hall 
bedroom or windowless garret which 
is their combined sleeping place. 
They are to have no “ followers” or 
visitors. Each has one evening out 
a week, and possibly you allow them, 
rather grudgingly, to attend one re- 
ligious service Sunday. You make 


no provision for recreation of any 
kind, you give neither time nor mate- 
rial for reading. You think merely 
of the work, and, so long as that is 
done, utterly ignore the worker. 

I must beg pardon, my dear madam 
mistress, in asking you to place your- 
self in thought in this position. I 
have no idea, and, most of all, no 
wish, that you may ever be so placed ; 
but there is no better way of arguing 
the case than by becoming personally 
interested. So, ad interim, remem- 
ber you are Bridget, hired at fourteen 
dollars a month for housework. At 
five o’clock in the morning, — not the 
sentimental, but the real article, — 
perhaps earlier, you have to get up in 
the cold to begin work, — cross words 
and a discharge if you don’t; no 
thanks if youdo. The day’s toil is 
every day the same routine, with no 
hope of any end or of any recreation. 
Your mistress insults you, and lets 
you understand that you are expected 
to steal, by locking all her closet- 
doors ; if callers come, you must, per- 
chance, give them the lie with “not 
at home;” you are treated worse 
than the cat, and dare not give back 
“impudence.” You are allowed to 
visit no one, and to see no one within 
doors, except, perhaps, despicable and 
distasteful fellow-servants; and, after 
the long day’s toil, you are straight- 
way ordered up stairs to bed, where, 
in a small, unventilated, cluttered-up 
room, with perhaps odious companions, 
you snatch unhealthy and insufticient 
sleep! But, after all, you, my lady, 
cannot associate yourself with such a 
picture, cannot at all appreciate its 
miseries. “Can you wonder that you 
have poor servants? Can you 
wonder that such thankless, unend- 
ing toil, such utter weariness of body 
and heart, makes brutes of human 
beings? Can you wonder at stolidity, 
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at carelessness, stupidity even, after 
years and years of such a life? I 
count you too logical for that. 

But this is not the worst of this 
sad picture. We have shown a 
“ comfortable home ;” we must go far- 
ther and into smaller details. While, 
perhaps, you are tossing sleepless, in 
your large, well-ventilated, first-floor 
front, the windows all open for a 
breath of air, up stairs are your three 
servants, packed together, without 
room or air, tospend the night as best 
they can. A narrow bed for two of 
them, and a trundle for the third; a 
drawer for each in a used-up bureau ; 
three trunks ; dresses and skirts hung 
about the room; three human, air- 
breathing creatures, —all this in a 
room containing, when empty, prob- 
ably no more than six hundred feet 
of air. Such is the usual “home” 
vouchsafed to servants! You ruin 
them physiologically, you stunt them 
mentally, you doom them morally. 

For it requires a very slight arith- 
metical calculation to show, and one 
hot night in a small room will thor- 
oughly assure you in the belief, that a 
certain quantity of air and space is 
necessary to the healthy life of ev- 
ery human animal,—notably for 
hard-worked animals. No lady will 
dare to venture in the morning into 
the horrid effluvia of, her servants’ 
room. The fault is not theirs. Nor 
have they better opportunity to 
breathe the fresh open air: most of 
them “work, work, work,” confines to 
the house the livelong, ay, the life- 
long day. This must tell on them, 
and it does; our American servants 
sicken, give out, and disappear early 
in life. The physiological must re-act 
upon the mental and the moral; but 
this effect is thrown into the shade by 
those more direct and terrible. 

For, mentally, they have no more 


of a chance. Without books, perhaps 
unable to read; without amusement 
of any sort; without time for either, 
—this is their predicament. If they 
“steal time,” and borrow books, you 
may imagine of what sort they will 
be. Certainly this is not a pleasant 
prospect to contemplate. 

But morally,—ay, there’s the 
rub! It is scarcely too much to say, 
that, as a rule, our American house- 
keepers practically have not the least 
thought as to the moral welfare of 
their servants. You are, madam mis- 
tress, to get a new servant. You go 
to Mrs. O’Grady’s intelligence — meta- 
phors are delightful — office, and take 
a look at the house-cleaning or cook- 
ing stupidities exhibited on the long, 
hard bench, the “ Home for Servants.” 
One is ordered out, and trotted up to 
you. You have at home two good, 
average girls, inclined to be tidy, 
and possibly even Bible-readers ; but 
you must have a third. “Here’s a 
one, mum,” says Mrs. O’Grady, “jist 
about the thing, — good French cook, 
first-rate washer and ironer,” &c. 
She looks hard, undeniably and un- 
mistakably so; but then she is rec- 
ommended as a first-rate cook, and 
you think you'll try her. So you 
take her home, put her into the 
common family vault up stairs, with 
the two, and, Sunday morning, say, 
are off to your sabbath-school class. 
Your good girls are shamed out of 
their prayer and Bible-reading; the 
hitherto neat room soon becomes a 
general chaos; by and by a bottle ap- 
pears; the “new lady,” introduces her 
friends (by stealth, of course); your 
two girls become thoroughly spoiled, 
and you are forced to send them off 
with number three, homeless, friend- 
less often, upon the streets perhaps, 
and finally to ruin. Who is to 
blame? My kind madam, my good 
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Christian woman, my sabbath-school 
enthusiast, — you! 

Why should they stay in such a 
home, or in the stifling kitchen into 
which you dare not venture? There 
is nothing to endear them, no pleas- 
ant associations, no kind words or 
looks, no friends,— these you ban- 
ish! “You will have no followers 
after your girls!” So you drive them 
to seek the needful amusement, by 
stealth, at “balls” and “wakes,” at 
whose dangers you would shudder, 
associating them for one instant with 
your kith and kin. What call have 
they to spend money otherwise than 
on dress? If they should attempt to 
use it for their rooms, “It is non- 
sense!” and, besides, the next new 
servant would be quite sure to spoil 
it all. If they lay it by, it is too 
often only to be swindled out of it at 
the next intelligence office. You ridi- 
cule “courting,” and consider mar- 
riage among such creatures “utter 
foolishness.” Nevertheless they are 
men and women. You begrudge 
them the pittance of one half-day a 
week ; and it puts you out of temper 
often that they must attend one ser- 
vice Sunday. It is fortunate that 
most of them have a religion so mate- 
rial and pictorial ; and while you “ab- 
hor Romanism,” you do your best, 
unwittingly, to expose Protestant ser- 
vants to proselytism thither. Order- 
ing them from your very parlor win- 
dow to say to Mrs. So-and-so that you 
are “not at home,” and not long after- 
wards scolding them for lying; char- 
ging them with impudence, after you 
have been treating them worse than 
your dog; locking up all your pan- 
tries, while telling them that they are 
expected to be honest, — what a jew- 
el art thou, consistency! And some 
reach even a lower depth of meanness. 
I could name one man of the metropo- 


lis, living in one of its gardened 
palaces, with a superfluous income, 
looked up to as authority in music, 
poetry, art, whom men envy, with a 
soul small enough to save two cents 
a pound by buying inferior victuals 
for his servants. And they must re- 
spect their master ! 

So “you cannot trust them out of 
sight;” you bear with them some 
time, and then dismiss them, laying 
the same trap into which you have 
fallen for your friend and neighbor, 
Mrs. B. You give them their “char- 
acter:” they get drunk, they are im- 
pudent, they lie, they steal, but of 
all this you say nothing. You don’t 
wish to have trouble or ill-feeling be- 
tween them and yourself; everybody 
always gives a “ recommend ;” and so 
you write to innocent and confiding 
Mrs. B. nothing about their faults, 
and every thing about their virtues. 
I think this is true of more than half 
our housekeepers. So you tell some 
truth, ladies, you are content; the 
“whole truth” isn’t the definition in 
your Christian vocabulary. 


Is there not sufficient reason for 
their being “nuisances”? The pic- 
ture may be strongly drawn; but, 
while I am thankful that some are 
better, there are too many of whom 
it is no exaggeration. That many 
attempt to do better and fail is quite 
true. They find their servants ready 
spoiled, become discouraged, aud give 
up the task as hopeless. Reform 
needs always persevering outposts, 
who will fight the fight until there 
comes an army, co-operation, success. 
Those who are to help in this good 
cause will be no exceptions to the 
hard but universal rule. They must 
expect and be prepared to conquer 
obstacles the most annoying and the 
most long-continued. 
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Would I have you treat servants 
as your social equals? Would I have 
them eat at your own table, using 
your piano, occupying your parlor 
and your front chamber? Nothing 
of the kind. But I would have you 
remember: first, that they are ani- 
mals, requiring certain space and air; 
secondly, that they are human ani- 
mals, with feelings, powers of devel- 
opment, and need of recreation ; 
thirdly, that they are reasoning 
beings, whose mind as well as body 
needs healthy food; lastly, that they 
are immortal souls, whose destiny it 
may be yours largely to decide. 

Therefore, practically and in detail, 
I would have you give them room 
enough to sleep in, separate from dis- 
tasteful and often ruinous companion- 
ship; I would have you give them 
opportunity and encouragement to be 
cleanly and tidy in room and dress; 
I would have you give them kind 
words, kind looks and sympathy; I 
would have you arrange to give them 
time for religion and for recreation, al- 
low them to receive friends in a proper 
manner, and furnish them with suit- 
able, improving, and interesting read- 
ing other than cook-books; I would 
have you, if they cannot read, take 
measures to have them taught; I 
would have you trust them, and set 
them an example of truth and hon- 
esty; I would have you careful when 
you take them, and truthful when you 
send them away. 

All this costs nothing, but it pur- 
chases much. It will give them a 
home; not a lodging and working 
place merely, but a home. What 
home is, its influences, its bonds, need 
be told no one of our English tongue. 
If utter selfishness control you, if 
there be no spark of humanity in 
your bosom, if number one be the 
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practical limit of your existence, so 
much the more should you treat 
your servants better. It will pay 
you,—in time, in money, in com- 
fort. Selfishness and charity join 
hands in the petition. 

Quite true is it that charity begins, 
or should begin, at home. And in 
your missionary enthusiasm, ladies, 
first of all make a missionary visit to 
your own kitchen, and give your at- 
tention to your own heathen. If they 
can’t read, start a class for them in 
your Sunday school, and induce your 
neighbors to do likewise. If they 
need to be talked to about religious 
matters, don’t try to get the Rev. 
Patchouli Kidglove to condescend 
to them, but talk to them yourself. 
Make a society for the prevention of 
cruelty to servants of yourself, and 
then establish branches. 

The servant-girl question is one of 
the great evils of the day. It is so 
not only in itself, but because of the 
many other evils to which, as at pres- 
ent constituted, it leads. Our health, 
our enjoyment, the welfare of our 
children, are all dependent largely 
upon the conduct of our servants. 
In the present crusade for woman’s 
elevation, it is most certainly a detail 
which should not be passed over. 
The reformation, when it does come, 
will be twice blessed, —a vast bene- 
fit equally to mistresses and ser- 
vants. 

It can only come, however, through 
the former, by the patient effort of 
the best of them, in the face of dis- 
couragement, to do as they would be 
done by. Earnestness, perseverance, 
and co-operation will finally attain the 
desired end,—an end to be desired 
for all that makes home happy and 
enjoyment possible. 

R. R. Bowker. 
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MR. BOST’S WORK IN FRANCE. 


Tne extraordinary results of Mr. 
Bost’s treatment of idiots and epilep- 
tics in France, and the present neces- 
sities of his establishments, are pre- 
sented in the private letter which fol- 
lows so precisely that we have no 
hesitation in printing it, and asking 
for it careful study. 


. Broap Top, Aug. 8, 1871, 

My pear FrRienp, — I hope it will 
not trouble you to read a long letter 
from me; for I want to tell you some- 
thing about a friend of ours, for whom 
my husband and I are trying to get 
a little assistance. His devoted work 
of Christian love (the particulars of 
which I gather from a small printed 
pamphlet that he prepared last spring 
for friends in England) will interest 
you, I am sure, even if you do not 
happen to know of any generous per- 
sons who will contribute towards the 
fund we are trying to raise for him. 

Nearly thirty years ago Mr. Lesley 
went abroad to study in Germany. 
Wishing to see France first, he put 
on a peasant’s blouse, took a knap- 
sack on his back, and walked through 
the country, avoiding public routes 
and first-class hotels, that he might 
- see the life of the common people. 
One Sunday morning, entering the 
little city of Bourges, the bells at- 
tracted him to the Protestant church. 
The sermon he listened to, full of 
profound earnestness and pathos, and 
the spiritual face of the good pastor, 
impressed him to stop after service 
and speak with him. With the ut- 
most sweetness and cordiality, the 
good man (after he had spoken kind- 
ly to some aged and poor persons who 
were also waiting) urged him to take 
a seat beside him as he drove to his 
little parsonage at Asniéres, about 
four miles distant, and there enter- 


tained: him most hospitably for two 
days. This acquaintance was the 
beginning of a life-long and most in- 
teresting friendship. Pastor Bost 
was the author of the “ Life of Felix 
Neff,” the “ History of the Moravian 
Brethren,” and many other religious 
works. He had nine sons, five of 
whom were pastors in different sec- 
tions of France, and all of them de- 
voted to the restoration of the Prot- 
estant faith. Of these sons, our 
friend John is the one of whom I 
want to tell you most. He was a 
young man of wonderful character 
and promise, indomitable energy and 
perseverance, and inspired with a 
most Christ-like zeal to serve his fel- 
low-men. He received his theological 
education under Adolphe Monod and 
De Félice, and soon after received a 
call to the little church of Laforce in 
Dordogne, about eight miles from 
Bergerac. It was a most dishearten- 
ing place. Formerly the home of the 
most devout Huguenot traditions, it 
was now surrounded by Roman Cath- 
olic influences; and the church itself 
was dead to all appearance, the pulpit 
having been long occupied by a ra- 
tionalist. Mr. Bost commenced a 
Sunday school with but two scholars. 
But “God does not despise the day 
of small things,” he wrote touchingly. 
In five years he had so large a Sun- 
day school, such an overflowing con- 
gregation, that they had to build a 
new church, the people paying every 
farthing. 

John Bost had a heart that could 
never rest in success. He began to 


receive at the parsonage the young. 


daughters of scattered Protestants, 
of Bible colporteurs, or evangelists; 
also young girls exposed to the dan- 
gers of vice or corruption. These all 
came to him to escape Roman Catho- 
lic influences. His house would not 
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hold them. So he built a house to 
hold fifty girls, went long, hard jour- 
neys to beg for funds, paid every cent ; 
and on the 24th of May, 1848, the 
“Famille Evangélique,” his first asy- 
lum, was opened ; and since that time 
more than four hundred young girls 
have been received there. 

All this time his friends, Adolphe 
and Frédéric Monod, had laid it on 
his conscience that he should do 
nothing more till he had built a new 
parsonage; as the old one, a small, 
damp, unwholesome place, had sev- 
eral times imperilled his life. But 
he had never felt willing, till after he 
had cared for the poor girls. Now 
he built a parsonage, and friends in 
Paris contributed the funds. That 
parsonage would itself form one of 
the most touching parts of John 
Bost’s history. It is now occupied 
by his old father, whose work is done 
(he is eighty-eight), and by his dear 
aged mother, ten years younger. 

One day, by some chance, the 
“Famille Evangélique” received a 
poor girl, who, they were told, was 
wanting in intelligence. Her guar- 
dians had deceived Mr. Bost, fearing 
she would not be received. When he 
discovered the truth, that she was an 
idiot, he said, “ What was I to do with 
this poor creature? Could I send her 
back to her wicked parents? I kept 
her, but in my own house. From 
this circumstance it occurred, that I 
had continual applications for the ad- 
mission of the sick, orphan, idiot, and 
blind children from all parts. But it 
was impossible to make a school and 
a hospital of the ‘Famille’ at the 
same time. However, the lot of these 
poor children, far sadder than that of 
those whom we received into the 
‘Famille,’ weighed heavily on my 
heart. I saw clearly that it would be 
necessary to open another asylum,: 
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but my courage failed me. I was not 
wanting in faith, but I dreaded the 
prudential difficulties of Christians. 
‘You are undertaking too much ; you 
will not be able to continue all this; 
you will weary your friends; you will 
sink under your labors.’ These and 
many similar speeches would be ut- 
tered, which, however, could never 
destroy those sublime words, ‘ And 
they went forth and preached every- 
where, the Lord working with them, 
and confirming the word with signs 
following.” My decision was made. 
The parsonage had been given me by 
friends in England and Scotland. A 
large meadow lay in front of the gar- 
den, and overlooked the charming 
plain of the Dordogne, so greatly ad- 
mired by all our visitors. This par- 
sonage was also a model of cleanli- 
ness. My friends told me I had 
found in my good servant the suc- 
cessor to Oberlin’s Louise Schepler. 
To turn my parsonage into an asylum 
for idiots, and for incurable and blind 
orphans, would be tarnishing the lus- 
tre of this charming habitation. Was 
I to undergo so severe a trial ? 

“T had foreseen another difficulty. 
Who would undertake to care for 
these poor children? Would my ser- 
vant consent to watch over these 
frightful and deformed creatures, I 
myself would undertgke their educa- 
tion. 

“One morning the post brought 
me a letter. After family prayer, I 
begged my servant to remain in my 
study. The following was our con- 
versation : — 

“¢Ton!? 

“6 Sir.’ 

“My heart beat violently; there 
was a long silence. ‘Ton, you know 
Louison, the idiot ?’ 

“¢Yes; and I like her very 
much.’ 
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“¢Ton, I have just received this 
letter : — 

«“¢& Dear Friend: — A little mon- 
ster of five years has just been 
picked up.on a dunghill. She is a 
frightful idiot, her mother is in pris- 
on. Pray find her an asylum.”’ 

“T looked at my poor servant; but 
her countenance fell, and she was al- 
ready beginning to understand that 
her master was about to open his 
little paradise to idiots, while she, for 
her part, felt she would be foolish 
enough to become the friend of these 
imbeciles. 

“¢ Well sir!’ 

“¢ Well, Ton, between us we will 
save these creatures. Jesus will en- 
able us to do so.’ 

“ Who can tell the value of a really 
faithful servant?” adds John Bost. 
“In such a case the master or mis- 
tress of a house may be much ad- 
mired ; but, after all, it is the servants 
who do the work. Ton was a disci- 
ple of the Lord. Every thing is con- 
. tained in that. After a moment’s 
silence, my good servant replied, 
‘ With the help of God’s grace, I will 
do what I can.’” 

Mr. Bost and his good servant had 
such success with the idiots, in devel- 
oping their dormant faculties and 
rousing their affections, that the par- 
sonage became .crowded ; and he was 
again obliged to leave home, beg for 
more money, and on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1855, “ Béthesda” was dedicated 
to the Lord. For years he worked 
on unremittingly, preaching to his 
large congregation, watching over 
his asylums, and one would surely 
have said that his hands were full to 
overflowing. But, in his case, it 
seemed as if every asylum he found- 
ed necessitated another. Hitherto 
the “Famille” and “ Béthesda” only 
contained girls. They had become dear 


to the churches of France; and so it 
happened that Mr. Bost was contin- 
ually receiving applications for boys. 
Poor, lame, imbecile boys were always 
turning to Laforce, hoping for en- 
trance there, but going away sad at 
heart, after the invariable answer, 
‘“¢ Bethesda’ only receives girls.” Mr. 
Bost writes, “I placed all the letters 
of application on my desk, with the 
earnest desire that they should be 
always before my eyes, as calls from 
God ‘ to comfort those who mourn.’ ” 
After many months one case was 
presented, of which the details are 
too painful to relate. No hospital 
or asylum in France or Switzerland 
would receive the boy. Mr. Bost 
could not receive him, without com- 
promising the existence of “ Béthes- 
da.” When the unfortunate child 
heard the inevitable decision, he 
squatted on the floor of the unhealthy 
hole where he met only blows and 
cruelty in addition to his other suffer- 
ings, and exclaimed, in accents of 
despair, “ Are not boys worth as much 
as girls?” This reply was sent to 
Mr. Bost in a letter. He was on a 
circuit of duty through his large par- 
ish, when he received it. He tore a 
leaf from his note-book, and wrote 
these words, “Come, my poor friend: 
boys are worth as much as girls.” 
Returning to post his letter, his ser- 
vant, the good Ton, surprised to see 
him, ran out tomeet him. “ Has any 
thing happened to you, sir?” she 
said. “ Yes,” he replied; “ ‘ Siloam’ is 
founded.” “Ah!” she answered, “I 
thought you would. end by doing so, 
sir.” “Tears mingled with our laugh- 
ter,” he adds; “the parsonage re- 
ceived a new baptism; we invited 
thither the lame, the maimed, the 
disabled, and the blind.” 
Of course, the parsonage would 
soon not hold its inmates. Mr. Bost 
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bought two hovels on a rising ground 
not far from “ Béthesda,” and, after 
cleaning and refitting, dedicated “ Si- 
loam ” to the new service. Since then 
“Siloam” has become a large family, 
and he has removed it toa large prop- 
erty having meadows and gardens. 

For a few years only could he per- 
mit himself to rest easy in his already 
overcrowded life. Epilepsy, that worst 
form of evil save sin, now appealed to 
him; and, as before, he could not re- 
ceive the poor sufferers. The medical 
men were very decided on this point. 
To live with epileptics would be most 
dangerous to the other inmates. He 
writes, “ On my desk lay a packet of 
letters bearing this inscription, ‘ Epi- 
leptics.’ It was right that I should 
spread before me all those letters 
which accused me of indifference, and 
of lack of love, towards these sufferers. 
But no! I was not indifferent to their 
fate. The church and the three asy- 
lums absorbed my whole time. Re- 
sources often failed us, which drove 
me well nigh todespair. ‘I told you 
80; you are doing too muoh,’ exult- 
ingly exclaimed those Christians who 
are always ready to repulse the blind 
who cry, ‘Son of David, have mercy 
upon me,’ and to forbid little children 
who would go to Jesus. ‘ You are 
doing too much:’ alas! I had done 
nothing for the epileptics. The suf- 
fering children who cry out in their 
pain for their departed parents belong 
to the great human family. It is not 
I who have formed this family.. Sin 
has withered our existence, it has de- 
stroyed every thing; but Jesus, the 
Son of God, has been manifested, 
that he might destroy the works of 
the Devil. Can we say that he did 
too much ? ” 

Soon after this time, a young girl 
was placed in “ Béthesda,” subject 
to fearful attacks of epilepsy; her 
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guardians having concealed the fact, 
lest Mr. Bost should refuse her ad- 
mission. He was sent for one day in 
much haste, and found the poor idiots, 
the lame, and the sick, in a state of 
fearful agitation, the poor young girl 
in the midst, in violent convulsions. 
The superintendent stood by, speech- 
less with terror. “ At last,” says Mr. 
Bost, “they said to me, ‘ Oh, sir, what 
a misfortune!’ The language of my 
heart was, ‘Oh, what a good thing! 
This illness will be for the glory of 
God. Wilt thou not help me, O my 
God! if Christians forsake me?’ This 
was my prayer beside this young girl, 
who lay as one dead, after her fit. 
‘Ebenezer, Ebenezer!’ I cried, full 
of hope; and I founded ‘ Ebenezer.’ 
When I returned home, I took the 
packet of letters written by the epi- 
leptics: I read them over, with a 
feeling of peace and joy which I can- 
not describe. I resolved to write to 
these unhappy ones, and to say, 
‘Come !’” 

At this period John Bost went to 
Paris, to plead the cause of his asy- 
lums in the “ Eglise de la Rédemp- 
tion,” Francois Delessert presiding. 
When he approached the subject of 
proposing. a new asylum, he felt 
his heart fail. At last he exclaimed, 
in a trembling voice, “ A new asylum 
is about to be founded in your midst, 
O friends of the afflicted!” Mur- 
murs of disapprobation were heard in 
all parts of the house. “I leaned 
upon the desk,” wrote Mr. Bost, “and 
looked to Jesus for help. Then I ut- 
tered these words, ‘ It is for the epi- 
leptics, for the epileptics, for the 
epileptics!’ I could say no more, but 
sank down, my eyes overflowing with 
tears. The venerable president drew 
near me, and, taking both my hands, 
said with feeling, ‘I will give you a 
thousand francs, and, if necessary, I 
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will give you more.’ Order being re- 
stored, for the audience had been 
talking aloud, I related the scene 
with the young girl, and read the let- 
ters of the applicants. My cause was 
gained. At the close of the meeting, 
a widow, without children, offered 
herself as superintendent of ‘ Ebene- 
zer.” She was recommended to me 
as worthy of all confidence. As I 
was leaving the church, a friend 
clapped me on the shoulder, saying, 
‘Wretch that you are, you know 
how to get over us. When I heard 
you announce the foundation of a 
fourth asylum, I said to myself, “ This 
time I really will withdraw my sub- 
scription;” but, when you uttered the 
dreadful word epileptic, you quite 
upset me. I will continue my sub- 
scription, and here are five hundred 
francs for “ Ebenezer.” ’” 

After this, Mr. Bost was forced to 
found “ Bethel” for. epileptic boys. 
Some years later, “Siloam” and 


-“ Bethel” were removed to a larger 


and finer property, a mile and a half 
from Laforce. 

Twenty years after the consecra- 
tion of his church, Mr. Bost found it 
quite impossible to make it hold his 
congregation. But he hesitated to 
build another, saying to his friends, 
‘Though a well-filled church elevates 
the soul, an empty one has a chilling 
effect.” At last, one motive overcame 
his reluctance. Many of the inmates 
of his asylums were excluded from 
church, because their infirmities ren- 
dered them repulsive. He often said 
to himself, “ Was not Jesus in the 
synagogue surrounded by the sick, 
and by demoniacs?” At last he 


built a new church, which combines 
so much beauty with its various re- 
quirements that I wish I could send 
you the drawing we have of the inte- 
The sittings for the epileptics 


rior. 
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are really little chapels, separated 
from the body of the church, and 
with lattice veils before them. The 
invalids can see, hear, and unite in 
all the services, without being seen ; 
and, if any one is seized with a fit, a 
rolled-up mattress is immediately un- 
folded, and the patient silently con- 
veyed to the open air, through a door 
communicating with a garden. The 
delight of these poor creatures in their 
church is unspeakable. Mr. Bost 
says he can never forget their excla- 
mations of pleasure. “Oh, we shall 
now form a part of the church, we 
are no longer poor despised ones!” 
In their walks they stop to admire it ; 
and he has heard them say, “ How 
pretty our church is, and heaven will 
be much more beautiful!” At the 
consecration of the church, in April, 
1868, the preacher Bersier, from 
Paris, delivered a magnificent sermon. 
At the close, he alluded to the changes 
in Laforce in three hundred years; 
the former splendor of the chéteau, 
the abode of one of the noblest Hu- 
guenot families, the home of God- 
fearing men; he told how, in their 
perilous journeys, Coligny, the King 
of Navarre, Sully, and Duplessiz Mor- 
nay often halted. Then came the 
altered times, when their faith was 
forbidden, and desolation followed on 
desolation. And then he brought 
the sad history down to to-day, when 
Christian love has gained a victory, 
and, on the ruins of strongly-fortified 
castles, asylums are raised, where to 
the poor the gospel is preached, and 
the spirit of Christ prompts every day 
to fresh wonders of self-sacrifice. 

A few years ago, Mr. Lesley went 
to Laforce, spent a day and night 
with John Bost, and saw with his own 
eyes the work accomplished by this 
devoted man, in the whole region 
around. Thirty years ago there were 
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no houses, only miserable sheds; no 
roads that deserved the name. “Even 
a horse demurred before plunging in- 
to the miry sloughs of Périgord.” 
There were no footpaths. Roman 
Catholic influence prevailed every- 
where ; now the whole face of things 
is changed, and even Romanists 
show marks of sympathy with Bost’s 
work. “We do not know what 
you preach,” said the prefect of 
the Dordogne one day, “but your 
asylums preach the love of God.” 
Mr. Lesley was greatly impressed 
with Mr. Bost’s power of organization 
and administration, causing the work 
Sf his asylums to go on with the 
closest economy, and yet with the 
most liberal care. The lame are em- 
ployed to read to and teach the blind; 
the idiots are extremely expert in 
manual labor. As for the epileptics, 
John Bost says, “ They are peculiarly 
near to God; there is no cure for 
them ; but to employ them in works 
of love and mercy interests and oc- 
cupies them, without wearying their 
brains. It is the only alleviation.” 
And the sad eyes of all these un- 
fortunates light up with joy when- 
ever their friend and father appears. 
Last year, how peaceful looked the 
future to our friend! In middle life, 
still strong and in his prime, his asy- 
lums all working well and free from 
debt, his church built and paid for, 
his only labor to care for his dear 
flock incessantly. But the war 
came. “ Alas!” he writes, “our un- 
happy France declared, through her 
emperor, war against Prussia. We 
had reckoned on Alsace for our prin- 
cipal subscriptions. Alsace was 


closed to us, and all the resources 
of charity were bestowed on ambu- 
lances. The year that opens before us 
is full of fears and anxieties. To the 
disasters occasioned by war with a 


nation that should be our ally, have 
succeeded the horrors of civil war. 
In our southern provinces the vines 
have been frostbitten, and the dam- 
age is great. The corn and potatoes 
promise badly. In a human point of 
view, our position is very sad; but 
our eyes are upon Him who is the 
Father of the fatherless.” 


Mr. Lesley and I are trying to col- 
sect some money to send to our friend 
this autumn. I send this little nar- 
rative to every friend whom I think it 
may interest. I know that there are 
plenty of urgent calls and claims 
on all benevolent persons in this 
country. And it is only by writing 
to a great many persons that I hope 
to gather here and there something. 
We do not expect others to feel the 
strong personal interest in this ad- 
mirable man (whose whole life-his- 
tory is an open and shining page in 
our experience) that we do; but if 
here and there some kind friends will 
help us to carry out our cherished 
purpose, we shall feel more grateful 
than words can express. It will truly 
be money lent to the Lord. 

Always your sincere and affection- 
ate friend, 

Susan I. Lestey. 
1008 CLINTON Sr., PHIL. 


THE COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY, 
AT PRINCETON, NJ. 


BY H. R. TIMLOW. 

1. Taat which is distinctive of 
the College of New Jersey may be 
traced back to the circumstances un- 
der which it had its origin. What it 
is to-day in spirit and purpose, it has 
always been. There have been no 
organic changes, and no departure 
from the principles of the founders. 
In whatever enlargement of facili- 
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ties for a thorough education, or modi- 
fication of method, the original inter- 
est has been faithfully consulted. 

The founders proposed to them- 
selves a Christian college in the truest, 
fullest sense of the term. Secular 
learning was to be made tributary to 
the grand verities of Christianity, 
and to the quickening of obedience 
to the will of God. A complete sys- 
tem of morals was held to be impos- 
sible, separable from the religion of 
Jesus Christ. Learning was fostered 
solely as an ally in educating and 
disciplining the whole nature of man. 
The Bible was thrown into the fore- 
ground as the only sure foundation 
upon which to rear the young for the 
Church, and the service of humanity. 

Thus “the promotion of a true 
piety and a sound literature” was 
the great aim of the men who laid 
the stones of this institution. And it 
is claimed that no college of the land 
can exhibit a more consistent history. 
There ‘is a perfect harmony between 
the subsequent character and influ- 
ence and the original design. Em- 
phasis has not been laid on religion 
alone, nor yet upon learning, but up- 
on religion and learning. 

2. But there is another aspect of 
its history in which the alumni just- 
ly take great pride. The men who 
founded, and who in succession have 
presided over, or instructed in the in- 
stitution, furnish 4 catalogue as_bril- 
liant in names as can be gathered 
from the annals of the American Prot- 
estant Church. Certainly they have 
no superiors as to renown or influence. 

Among those who conceived and 
encouraged the enterprise were men 
who had received degrees from the 
universities of Great Britain, or the 
colleges of New England. The first 
three presidents were natives of New 


England and graduates of Yale, — 


Jonathan Dickinson, Aaron Burr, and 
Jonathan Edwards. The repute and 
influence of these great men can hard- 
ly be overestimated. Then followed 
Samuel Davies, whose eloquence was 
only surpassed by Whitefield’s, and 
is supposed to have “kindled the 
fire and afforded the model for Pat- 
rick Henry’s elocution.” After him, 
were Finley, Witherspoon, Stanhope, 
Smith, Green, Carnahan, and last, 
but by no means least of the ex-presi- 
dents, Dr. John Maclean,—all honored 
for piety and erudition. The present 
executive of the college is Dr. Mc- 
Cosh, celebrated, on both sides of the 
ocean, as the foremost of Christian 
philosophers. 

Hardly less distinguished have 
been many of the professors in the 
several departments of instruction. 
With such an illustrious line of presi- 
dents and teachers, the impress of 
their influences must be made upon 
those who have gone out from the 
college. 

8. And this leads to the fact, that 
the excellency of the institution is cer- 
tified by the character, scholarship, 
and influence of its alumni. Vainly 
would we boast of such “ fathers,” as 
did the Jews when they said, “We 
have Abraham to our father,” if some- 
thing of the likeness of the “ fathers” 
was not secured to the children. Like 
Harvard and Yale, Nassau Hall of- 
fers her catalogue of graduates to 
testify of what she has done in sup- 
plying the Church and country with 
good and great men. 

4. The college of New Jersey is to 
be distinguished from a university, in 
the foreign sense of the word. It 
claims to be an American college, 


with special adaptedness to meet the © 


wants of the American mind. It 
has no “assemblage of colleges,” nor 
distinct professional faculties. The 
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time may soon come when changes 
will be made in the direction of our 
university; that is, that which is 
good in foreign institutions, and 
which is adapted to the particular 
genius of the American people, will 
probably be imported and adopted at 
Princeton. The custodians of the 
college are conservative, and yet safe- 
ly progressive; slow to try experi- 
ments, but quick to adopt attested im- 
provements. 

5. In the matter and method of 
instruction, the original idea of edu- 
cation is strictly adhered to. The 
curriculum of study is ordained not 
simply to enlarge information, but to 
develop and strengthen the facul- 
ties bestowed by God. The studies 
are arranged so as to become the in- 
struments of the highest and most 
substantial culture. The result aimed 
at is that of a thorough solid educa- 
tion. 

The “elective system” is adopted 
in a modified form. While the stu- 
dent enjoys a certain latitude of selec- 
tion, it is not his to choose, until, 
under a proper discipline of mind, 
the choice can be intelligently made; 
while it is intended to concede a large 
liberty to the pupil, there is yet such 
an authority and check over him as 
to avoid a merely rudimentary train- 
ing. The classics, mathematics, and 
all the sciences are adjusted in the 
course so as to brace the student 
against the effects of immature .or 
erroneous judgment. The classics 
and the sciences, each, in a given 
sphere, exert a distinct influence in 
the processes of intellectual discipline. 
The one is not cultivated at the ex- 
pense of the other, but all are com- 
bined in just proportion for the com- 
mon end. There is an unmistaka- 
ble tendency in some colleges to 
concede too much to the imperfect 
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judgment of youth. The standard 
of collegiate education can only be 
maintained by caution and decision 
in this respect. The college of New 
Jersey proposes to adapt the course 
of study so that the standard be not 
impaired, while the most urgent needs 
of the young will be met. 

The methods of instruction combine 
the lecture with the text-book. This 
preserves system in acquiring knowl- 
edge, and at the same time procures 
the life and stimulus that flow from 
the living teacher. These are fol- 
lowed by frequent and critical exami- 
nations. 

6. In order to encourage an ad- 
vance beyond the ordinary course of 
study, the subject of “ fellowships ” 
has assumed a practical shape. It is 
expected that ample funds will be 
provided to add to fellowships already 
established, and thus opportunities be 
afforded all graduates who desire it 
to pursue their studies to more satis- 
factory results. This method of re- 
warding diligence, and stimulating 
further study, has been so successful 
in the Old World as to justify its adop- 
tion in the New. 

7. In no college of the kind is 
there more favorable opportunities 
offered to indigent students. Any 
young man of good character and re- 
spectable talent will receive abun- 
dant assistance. He need but show 
a readiness to help himself in order 
to be helped. 

8. It should be understood that 
this college is not denominational. It 
was established for whoever desired 
to avail themselves of its advantages. 
Governor Belcher, who generously 
befriended the college in its infancy, 
was an Episcopalian. Representatives 
of all denominations have appeared 
among the students, and at times 
among the trustees, and members of 
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the faculty. While it is under the 
auspices of the Presbyterians, nothing 
distinctive of the polity of this body 
has ever been taught. But a thor- 
oughly evangelical system of Chris- 
tian truth is taught. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 


THE recent commencement at An- 
tioch College, the fifteenth in its his- 
tory, was recognized by all present 
as remarkable; because the large 
attendance of graduates and other 
alumni, and their eager interest in 
the college almost marked an era in 
its short history. From the institu- 
tion of the college, under Horace 
Mann, the first president, its stand- 
ard of examination and of graduation 
have been kept resolutely high. Of 
later years, no scholar has passed from 
grade to grade, excepting after a strict 
examination, oral and written, in the 
manner of our best colleges; and 
education itself, as a science, has from 
the first been regarded as one of the 
essential things for a man or a woman 
to study. 

Such are, perhaps, some of the rea- 
sons why a very large proportion of 
the graduates of Antioch College and 
of its other alumni have been teachers 
by profession, and a large number of 
them successful teachers. Together 
with men and women who have found 
their places in other callings, so large 
a body of teachers assembled at com- 
mencement as to make one feel that 
he was in a teachers’ institute. Such 
a feeling gives a new view of the sub- 
stantial utility of the college, and the 
breadth of view of its founders. 

It was established by two of the 
liberal Christian bodies, the “ Chris- 
tians” and the Unitarians; and its 
establishment stood for the resolution 
to have at least one college in the 


College. 


West where, with distinct recogni- 
tion of Christianity in education, there 
should still be entire freedom from 
sectarian decree in the appointment of 
professors and in the discipline of the 
pupils. There is many another col- 
lege now which is willing to profess 
the same thing; but, in actual prac- 
tice, there are not probably many 
where, in the appointment of a pro- 
fessor, the first question asked is not 
whether his appointment will or will 
not meet the requisitions of this 
or that “evangelical denomination.” 
Atall events, the trustees of Antioch 
College have been free from that re- 
striction ; and they have this reward 
at least, that their faculty is one of 
remarkable strength. The distin- 
guished president, Dr. Hosmer, is 
apparently at what Dr. James Jackson 
called the prime of life. The rest of 
the faculty consists of young men and 
women, who, at the beginning, had 
their reputations to make, and are very 
fast making them. 

The founders of the college also 
determined that it should have wide 
“elections” in its studies, opening 
very varied range for students, and 
that it should receive both sexes 
equally. Itis therefore a place where 
any lady can go to study what she 
will, if she is willing to study with 
the thoroughness, and, so to speak, 
the practical aim which is usually as- 
signed to men, and does not expect 
that superficiality and ease which in 
old times belongéd to the schools of 
women. There have been in practice 
some results to this arrangement 
which seem too good to be true. If, 
for instance, the mother of a family 
removed to Yellow Springs, — in 
which village Antioch College is sit- 
uated, —that the education of her 
daughters may go forward in the best 
possible way ; if, in the literary and in- 
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telligent atmosphere of that charming 
place, she renew her own interest in 
any of the sciences or studies of our 
modern life ; if she wish to enter into 
Mr. Hosmer’s course on Chaucer, or 
Mr. Orton’s on geology, or Major 
Clark’s on astronomy, or Mr. Westar’s 
in Greek, or President Hosmer’s on 
the science of government, why, she 
may do so. And you may see in the 
Antioch class-rooms and chapel the 
mother and the daughters in the same 
classes. The ideal family institution, 
of which the school circulars have to 
say, is here made real. 

The writer of these lines speaks as 
what the newspapers call an “ intel- 
ligent outsider,” who has had more 
than an ordinary opportunity to ob- 
serve the thoroughness of the Antioch 
teaching and the simplicity of the 
Antioch life. The curious combina- 
tion of such quiet and assiduity as 
Mrs. Stowe describes at the Cloudland 
Academy, in her “Oldtown,” with 
the modern precision and care of de- 
tail in study which you might find at 
Cambridge and New Haven, is to be 
noticed as a peculiarity among the 
various college pictures which appear 
this summer in the gallery of “Op 
AND New.” The opportunities there 
for women from any part of the coun- 
try to follow such course as they may 
choose in their education must arrest 
their attention. 

In point of fact, as the catalogue 


‘shows, the students are gathered 


from the whole country, from. Texas 
to Minnesota, from Maine to Colora- 
do, the larger number coming natural- 
ly from Ohio. Fifty-six have in the 
past year pursued the studies of college 
course. One hundred and fifty-nine 
have pursued studies of a more ele- 


mentary character, but have been in 


large proportion young persons close 
upon maturity. Pupils are admitted 





into the preparatory school at any 
age; and, for the younger pupils, pro- 
per home oversight is provided. 

The last year the number of young 
women who were students has been 
ninety-eight, who for the most part ° 
have lived within the institution, un- 
der the supervision of the matron. 
Economy perhaps, more than any other 
consideration, induced the founders 
of Antioch College to adopt the plan 
of co-education; but, however this 
may have been, nothing has occurred 
to induce its managers to forsake the 
plan. No bad effect, and decided good 
effect, has been remarked from the 
association. As regards its influence 
upon character, there is reason to sup- 
pose it helps both sexes to become dis- 
creet, dignified, and pure. — 

As to the vexed question whether 
woman should receive the same educa- 
tion as man, the college attempts no 
decision. Students of both sexes 
have large liberty of selection among 
the studies. Young ladies can, if they 
choose, pursue the more ornamental 
branches, as music and drawing, or 
take more serious work. No student, 
however, can receive the degree of A. 
B. without going through a thorough 
and long-continued course, of a range 
as extensive as that required in our 
best institutions. Not infrequently 
the brightest students are young 
women, even in directions where it is 
commonly believed they are least ca- 
pable of excelling, like metaphysics, 
mathematics, and the physical scien- 
ces. When young persons at the 
most impressible age are brought to- 
gether, it cannot be otherwise than 
that sometimes attachments are 
formed. The,policy of the college is, 
to discourage every thing but a broth- 
erly and sisterly feeling ; but it some- 
times happens that acquaintances be- 
gun in the college result afterwards 
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in marriage. Our experience leads 
us to believe, that it is impossible for 
young persons to associate under cir- 
cumstances more favorable to the 
formation of a proper attachment. 
The tests they see applied to one 
another are more searching than 
those of ordinary social intercourse. 
The: sharp trials of the recitation 
room, the unsparing proofs and de- 
mands of student life, soon cause that 
each one shall be estimated at his or 
her proper value. It is next to im- 
possible that a young woman of worth 
should become interested in a worthless 
young man, or, vice versa, an earnest 
and able young man in a frivolous 
young woman. Mismating under 
such circumstances occurs rarely ; and, 
among the marriages that have come 
about as the result of association at 
Antioch, there are few that are not 
suitable and happy. 

Little modification in methods of 
instruction in any department has 
come about as a consequence of the 
association of the sexes. The English 
professor, indeed, has found it possible 
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to introduce ‘a variety into the public 
rhetorical exercises, which is unusual. 
As is well-known, the master-pieces of 
our old literature are in the form of 
plays, never intended to be read, but 
heard and seen upon the stage. It 
has been found possible to produce at 
Antioch some of the best things of 
the old writers in a way to constitute 
an exercise most agreeable and profi- 
table. Scenes from Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, 
indeed entire plays of Shakspeare, like 
“The Merchantof Venice” and “Much 
ado about Nothing,” changed a little, 
to adapt them to modern taste, have 
been represented in such a way 
as to perfect elocution, improve man- 
ners and bearing, refine the literary 
taste, and afford a most healthful and 
ennobling pleasure to performer and 
spectator. The effort has been made, 
with some success it is believed, to 
put to use the dramatic element so 
strong and so universally diffused, and, 
from ministering to simple amuse- 
ment, to make it contribute to the 
highest culture. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are compelled, again, to say to correspondents who have not been engaged to write for us, that 
they must not expect an answer from us within two months of their own writing. No individual has 
any right to ask that his manuscript shall be considered out of its turn. And those persons who cannot 
live with their manuscripts out of their sight would be much happier if they did not send them to edi. 


tors. 


A curious friend wishes to know to which of ten iadies who favored the public with articles in our 
September number we made allusion, when we said that so many writers for the press do not know how 
to spell. Ourfriend should have understood that that lesson is needed by people whose articles we do 
not print, and that we have no occasion to sit in judgment on our co-laborers. 
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